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Ui 50 yeas. an architect knows school 


floors rather well,”’ says FRANK IRVING COOPER 
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.. “Especially the 
lasting qualities of Hard Maple!“ 
These well known architects have specialized in school 
design for 50 years. Their wide use of Hard Maple floors 
results directly from experience through the years. 

Today, for example, they can look at a Hartford, 
Conn., installation in the past, and see how “the 
MFMA Maple Flooring has stood 17 years of hard 
school usage without appreciable wear.” 

17 years of wear—-and 17 years of students who 
knew Hard Maple’s warm, dry comfort —-17 years of 
easy cleaning with brushing alone and easy, inexpen- 
sive maintenance —17 years during which Hard 
Maple held desks firmly, simplified alterations, and 


provided always a smooth and satisfactory floor. 


Corporation, Boston 
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The North Quincy, Mass., Senior High School, 
center section built in 1925, right wing added 
1930, left wing in 1935. Frank Irving Cooper 
Corporation, Boston, architects. 





Below, front section of the Music Room 


Years more — perhaps 17 more and over — will 


pass before those Hard Maple floors show noticeable 
wear. Where can you match service like that, in class- 
room, gym, assembly hall, or shop? 

If you want “flooring performance” like that in 
your schools, ask your architect about Hard Maple, in 
strips or blocks. It’s easy to make sure of genuine 
Northern Hard Maple 
MFMA* stock. 


merely specify trademarked 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/78. Write for photographic folder on 


Northern Hard Maple and leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 





> The MEMA trademark, indented and stamped on Maple flooring, guarantees it to be GENUINE Northern 


Hard Maple, graded and MFMA supervised in accordance with the Association's exacting standard 


Floor with MF MA Maple 
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OPEN FOR SERVICE AGAIN 


The month of September is the most exciting 


25 and interesting of the entire school year. The 
ss vacation season is over, the schools have once 
, more opened their doors to teachers and pupils. 
28 The work of educating the future men and women 
| of America has been resumed. 
29 The fine service which teachers are giving could 
96 not begin smoothly, or be continued effectively, 
if the administrative and executive service of the 
33 schools had not been busy during ‘the long, hot 
36 summer to get the schools in order. The physical 
” plant has been repaired and brightened; the stores 
41 of fuel have been put in the coal bunkers and oil 
tanks. New books and teaching materials have 
43 been procured and made ready for use. The 
ag physical plant is as ready as the teachers are to 
function. 
49 A well-managed school system contemplates 
j attention to the physical aspects of the school sys- 
30 tem during such times as will not disturb teachers 
<1 or pupils. The school year is brief enough and 
the school days are short enough so that every 
52 moment must count for the effectiveness of the 
instructional process. True economy in education 
52 looks particularly to efficiency as the immediate 
56 objective. 


The schools of the Nation should, in this new 
year, enter upon the tasks assigned to them with 
exceptional knowledge and enthusiasm in the 
thought that they are a vital element in promoting 
and preserving the cause of Democracy. Neither 
foreign wars nor propaganda for foreign ideologies 
and isms inimical to democracy can disturb us so 
long as the schools work effectively for the happi- 
ness, the peace, and the perpetuity of the Nation. 
Every school administrator and every professional 
school executive should be conscious of this fact. 


THE EDITOR 
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For school board accounting 


in less time— with less effort—at less cost 


The Buffalo (New York) Board of Educa- 
tion does its accounting on Burroughs 
machines. Thus Buffalo gets exact, 
economical accounting records that are 
always up-to-date, as do school boards 
large and small, everywhere, who use 
Burroughs equipment. 


Day-by-day accounts of expenditures, 
receipts, balances—by funds, accounts, 
schools and activities—so necessary in 
supplying prompt reports for board meet- 


ings and governmental requirements — 
these are provided with speed and sim- 
plicity by Burroughs machines. 


Your local Burroughs office will be glad 
to show you specifically how your school 
system can profit by Burroughs’ wide 
range of business machines, Burroughs’ 
long experience in the field of school 


board accounting. Or write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6706 SECOND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 





September, 1940 
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LETS USE NYA 


W. B. McPherson’ 


NYA aid for high-school students is now 
five years old. Speaking in “‘pedagoguese,”’ 
it should now be out of the nursery school 
and ready to enter the kindergarten. It 
should be ready to be seriously evaluated; 
it should be ready to make certain changes 
and transitions as it grows up into its next 
stage of development. We need to consider 
carefully its successes and shortcomings 
and to set up certain objectives and edu- 
cational aims for this program. At first we 
accepted it as an emergency measure and 
found some “busy work’ for the student 
workers so that we could “put up with 
it” for a year or two. The critics of the 
program claim that, in many of our schools, 
it has never grown beyond this stage. We 
need to face the fact that NYA is edu- 
cationally usable and defensible and that 
it is here to stay. 

We educators have been toying for some 
years with the theory that society should 
provide scholarships for able students who 
could not otherwise get an advanced edu- 
cation. The NYA is a ready-made program 
all set up for us to administer in such a 
way as to make it possible for us to train 
potential leaders for our nation. Part, at 
least, of the NYA funds could and should 
be used to make possible the education of 
an aristocracy of ability. But, if we are to 
gain the desirable ends of this program, we 
need to establish two definite principles and 
practices in our administration of it so as 
to make the program truly worth while. 

First is the principle of employer-em- 
ployee relationship. We, and the NYA stu- 
dents, need to recognize the fact that the 
students who are NYA workers are the 
school’s employees and can well be treated 
as such. They should have all the 
privileges, rights, and duties of people do- 
ing similar work in office, store, or factory. 
This principle has a subsiduary one, the 
principle of “an hour’s work for an hour’s 
pay.” 


Overcoming the “Reliefer” Attitude 

This principle in turn has two implica- 
tions: that students working on the pro- 
gram must give 60 minutes of work for 
each 60 minutes pay or else; and the im- 
plication that we must provide for them 
chances to do worth-while work instead of 
mere “boondoggling.”’ One of the most 
valid and often-heard criticisms that is 
leveled against the NYA is that it is tend- 
ing to create the “reliefer attitude” in our 
young people. If it does, it is the fault of 
those who administer the program in our 
schools for their failure to establish and 
uphold this principle. Students should look 
on NYA as a work opportunity not as a 
right because of need. 

Why should not students understand 
that their assignment to the more desired 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Upsala, Minn, 


NYA jobs depends on their giving satis- 
faction in their present assignments? We 
know that students rightly regard some 
work assignments as more desirable than 
others. Why not reward effort and good 
workmanship by recognizing that fact? 
Why should not a letter of recommenda- 
tion be written by the person who super- 
vised the student’s work? This letter 
telling of the quality of work and of the 
type of work done could well be made a 
part of the NYA student’s permanent rec- 
ords in the school. Why should not the 
student workers be encouraged to use the 
name of their work supervisor as an em- 
ployer reference when looking for work 
after graduation? Most of the student 
workers will soon be seeking employment 
in industry and the change from school to 
work will be made more easily if they have 
been treated as employees on the work pro- 
gram. If we train habits of good work in 
shop and office into these young people 
while they are in school, we should be able 
to make them preferred applicants for jobs 
out of school. 


Splendid Guidance Possibilities 

The second principle to govern our ad- 
ministration of student NYA is the prin- 
ciple of guidance. The whole student-work 
program is filled with implications for the 
counselor. Much that is of great value in 
guidance can be done through the program. 
May I tell of three local cases to illustrate 
phases of guidance which may be carried 
on through the program. 

A.H. was a rather brilliant girl who had 
an excellent school record but who just did 
not “click” socially because of the fact that 
she was carelessly and poorly dressed and 
ill-groomed. The family was in rather poor 
circumstances so they found it hard to help 
her to dress acceptably. She was given an 
NYA job when her application showed that 
she expected to use almost all of the money 
earned to buy clothes. A home-economics 
teacher in whose clothing class A.H. was 
enrolled was asked to tactfully help the 
girl plan her spending. Within a short time 
the girl began to look more like the ordi- 
nary girl in the school and her attitude 
toward life and the school was changed for 
the better. It would be very pleasant, but 
untrue, to report that she became one of 
the most popular girls in school. A remark 
overheard at a school party tells her so- 
cial position after a year of NYA work and 
improving clothes. One of the more popular 
boys was heard to say, “You know A.H. is 
getting to be a nice looking girl. Think I'll 
ask her to be my next partner.” We must 
not overlook the personal efforts of the 
teacher in this girl’s improvement, but they 
would have been worthless without the 
money from NYA. 

The second case is one of negative guid- 
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ance. I.A. was a senior girl who was very 
sure that she wanted to go on to school and 
take work in primary teaching. She was 
given a work assignment helping with 
kindergarten playground work. There was 
some misgiving on the part of the authori- 
ties as to how well her personality and 
temperament were suited for work with lit- 
tle children. During her work on this 
kindergarten assignment the girl discovered 
for herself that she would not be happy 
in work with children. Her work was satis- 
factory from the standpoint of the school 
and she probably would have been a barely 
satisfactory teacher, but she would never 
have been an outstanding or a satisfied 
teacher. I.A. used her NYA work to dis- 
cover that her plans for vocational training 
needed revision. 


Teaching the Use of Credit 

The last case is one of a boy, G.N., from 
a very poor and underprivileged home. He 
was 19 years old and in the eleventh grade. 
The family had been on relief for years 
and, as the mother was a very poor man- 
ager and housekeeper, they lived in filth 
and poverty all the time. G.N. had a very 
warped outlook on life and was sure that 
everybody “picked on” him. He needed 
glasses very badly as his vision was 20/70 
in both eyes. His poor vision caused his 
work in school to be poor and he was a 
serious discipline problem in the afternoon 
as his eyes became tired. He had been 
given an NYA job the year he was in the 
tenth grade, with “glasses” as one of the 
things he planned to spend his money for. 
When he applied for work again the next 
year, his attention was called to the fact 
that he was asking for money for glasses 
again and that he had not bought them the 
year before. His answer, “I tried to get 
them but the doctor would not give them 
to me unless I had the money, and I just 
could not save up enough to pay for them 
all at once,” showed the reason for his 
failure to use his earnings as planned. 

The person handling the applications 
suggested that the young man see the doc- 
tor again, and then called the doctor and 
personally guaranteed the boy’s bill for 
glasses with the understanding that the boy 
was not to be told of this arrangement. 
The doctor was to arrange that the boy 
pay for the glasses out of G.N.’s regular 
NYA pay check. The boy got his glasses 
and his schoolwork improved. Attempts 
were made to show this boy, from a family 
where credit and its use was unknown, that 
he could use the fact that he was a wage- 
earner and that he should meet his obliga- 
tions promptly to build up for himself a 
reputation for meeting his business obliga- 
tions fairly. It was hoped that this would 
give the boy a chance and an ambition to 

j (Concluded on page 88) 
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Democracy and School Life 


Herbert C. Hawk’ 


In the past few years school administra- 
tors have probably given more thought to 
the implications of democracy in education 
than ever before. The amazing indoctrina- 
tion of youth in other lands to their 
national ideologies, the challenge of democ- 
racy on many fronts, has caused adminis- 
trators to re-examine the entire program 
of the school, in relation to the purposes 
of education in a democracy, to the end 
that youth will develop a dynamic zeal for 
the “American way of life.” 

Various educators have called attention 
to the fact that education is not preparation 
for life, but is life itself. If democracy is a 
“way of life’ in America then logical rea- 
soning would take us to the point of view 
that education in a democracy is an experi- 
ence in democratic living. 

Here, in the opinion of the writer, is 
where we must start in developing a 
dynamic zeal for democracy. School life 
itself must be a democratic experience, an 
adventure in democratic living. Students 
in school must discover through living 
democratic experiences, the enduring values 
of the principles of democracy and come 
to appreciate them. 

And we can’t do it most effectively by 
teaching abstractions, or by giving atten- 
tion to democracy as a way only of adult 
life. Democracy must be made real. Adoles- 
cents are not so interested in abstractions 
as they are in activities, especially those 
that touch them directly in life. Democ- 
racy as a term is likely to be vague and 
ethereal. But to develop, for example, a 
code of sportsmanship for the conduct of 
“fans” at an athletic game, and to set 
about to get voluntary cooperation in the 
observance of the code, is something very 
definite, and incidentally involves some 
very fundamental principles of democracy. 
It is through channels such as these, chan- 
nels that for the most part involve pupil 
activities that touch directly the lives of 
pupils, that we have our greatest oppor- 
tunity to develop a dynamic zeal for 
democracy. Let us not miss the opportu- 
nity to point out the principles of demo- 
cratic living involved in these activities, and 
let us deliberately educate for transfer of 
training, or carry over values for adult life. 
If good sportsmanship has value at athletic 
games, it has value in other life situations. 

Most authorities agree that democracy 
must have a relatively high degree of en- 
lightenment and voluntary cooperation to 
succeed. The preponderance of public opin- 
ion in favor of universal secondary educa- 
tion is rather concrete evidence that we 
believe that democracy will succeed only 
with an enlightened citizenry. Yet too often 
in a country dedicated to the ideal of 
democracy, in a school system that should 
be giving the fullest enrichment experiences 
~ 4Principal, Winfield High School, Winfield, Kans. 


in democratic living, we give lip service 
to this ideal, and then in practice impose 
a program of education upon the pupils 
that is autocratic and dogmatic, without 
giving them an opportunity to share in the 
responsibilities that are logically theirs. 


Democracy and Cooperative 
Thinking 

Consider, for instance, the relatively un- 
important matter of corridor conduct and 
traffic. What do must of us do! We ask 
the teachers to handle the problem. That 
is the simplest and easiest way to handle it. 
But is it the best? In spite of the best in- 
tentions and concern of the teachers, isn’t 
the problem primarily a student problem? 
Isn’t there a challenge here to the task of 
living cooperatively and effectively? And 
shouldn’t we present this challenge to the 
students? Adults find it necessary to estab- 
lish rules and regulations, traffic signs, and 
signals to make it possible for street and 
highway traffic to proceed with safety and 
a minimum of confusion. Why should not 
pupils be challenged to meet a similar 
problem in a school situation and encour- 
aged to solve it by the same democratic 
process ? 

In the democratic process the first im- 
pulse to any change must come through a 
felt need on the part of a number of in- 
dividuals. In the case of corridor situation, 
let us assume that this felt need will come 
through a growing realization on the part 
of a few individuals that the situation in 
the corridor is not most conducive to order- 
liness, safety, or efficiency. Furthermore 
there might be the realization that the pub- 
lic would not get the best impression of the 
school through this channel. The sugges- 
tion comes then from a few pupils, or pos- 
sibly, indirectly from a teacher that the 
situation is not the best and something 
should be done. 

Once this felt need is brought into the 
open by a number of individuals, the next 
step should be a period of discussion and 
cooperative thinking to the end that defi- 
nite public opinion will be formed on the 
issue. In the case of the school the dis- 
cussions would take place in the student 
council, in the home room, or in regularly 
organized student forums. 

Once the process of cooperative thinking 
has crystallized into a majority opinion, 
the next step should be to translate this 
opinion into action. And here the demo- 
cratic school must have some agency that 
has some power through which student 
opinion can be translated into action, be it 
a student body organization or some other 
democratic instrument. 


School vs. Political Democracy 


It must be understood, of course, in 
some respects there is a difference between 
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school democracy and adult political 
democracy. There must be a line drawn 
between those activities in the school in 
which the students may solve their own 
problems in the democratic way, and those 
activities in which the school administra- 
tion has definite responsibilities and com- 
mitments to the board of education and 
the community. Matters involving school 
accreditment, graduation requirements, ex- 
penditure of tax funds, curriculum content, 
and matters involving specialized profes- 
sional leadership are examples of this. In a 
well-ordered democratic school there will 
be this recognition and understanding of 
spheres of responsibility. 

Too often many of us who are principals 
have gone before our student councils with 
a program of work we want done. Too fre- 
quently we have gone before them with a 
cut-and-dried plan. This is not providing 
an experience in democratic living. The 
principal has the right to appear before 
a student council of course. But it is so 
much better if he can appear before them, 
calling attention to problems in the life of 
the school as he sees them from his vantage 
point as the principal. He, of course, may 
make suggestions, but never in the spirit 
of imposing his program, or of asking an 
endorsement of his plan. His suggestions 
should be in the nature of a challenge to 
the students to utilize the democratic 
process in trying to solve the problem. 

The student life in the present-day 
American high school provides rich oppor- 
tunity for experiences in democratic living. 
Projects in self-government, in the manage- 
ment of activities, in a program for de- 
veloping good school spirit, good conduct, 
courtesy, etiquette, sportsmanship, safety, 
and many others are filled with opportu- 
nities to give experience in democratic 
living. 

In stressing democracy in school life to- 
day, in addition to emphasis upon those 
elements we usually think of in connection 
with democracy, such as personal rights, 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
freedom of press, right of trial by jury, 
exaltation of the individual, justice, and 
majority control, there is need in the opin- 
ion of the writer, in the light of recent 
events and modern trends in society, to 
emphasize some other factors as well. 

Except for some fundamental, natural 
rights, the individual in a democracy must 
voluntarily subordinate his own personal 
desires and ambitions to the welfare of the 
group, in situations where his personal in- 
terests run counter to the best interests of 
the group. The totalitarian states have 
achieved a remarkable degree of efficiency 
through rigid discipline imposed by some 
autocratic power. Democracy must show 
itself adaptable to crisis by the individual 
imposing discipline upon himself, in other 
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words to provide a high degree of coopera- 
tion in the best interests of the group. 


The Expert and the Representative 
in Democracy 

In the second place, it is becoming in- 
evitable, because of the very complex 
nature of society, and complex nature of 
government, that people will have to come 
more and more to rely upon expert service 
as an adjunct to government. State govern- 
ments such as Kansas, with their legislative 
council, sometimes called the “little legis- 
lature,” with their research organizations 
are leading the way in meeting the demands 
of a new society in a way that is 
democratic. 

In the third place, high-school students 
should get the proper perspective of the 
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Democracy, to be true to itself, 
must labor to create the conditions 
under which individuals may reach 
their full human stature. Disheartened 
and idle young people cannot help 
but add to the danger of destroying 
the very things we most want to pre- 
serve. The problems of youth demand 
immediate action.—Floyd W. Reeves. 


function of a representative of the people. 
A representative in a democracy while he 
must be sensitive to the will of the people, 
must be more than an agent representing 
majority opinion of his constituency. He 
must be a dynamic leader in formulating 
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that opinion. The history of American 
democracy is rich in the lives of strong 
men who have risked re-election, who have 
been willing to vote against the more 
narrow selfish interests of their own dis- 
trict, to the end that wider interests of 
national scope might be served. Represen- 
tatives in a democracy must not be passive 
agents of what seems to be the majority 
opinion of their constituency, but instead 
they must be dynamic leaders in develop- 
ing that majority opinion. 

Opportunity presents itself many times 
in the life of the school, to emphasize prin- 
ciples such as these in the actual school 
life experiences of the pupils. Let us miss 
no opportunity to emphasize, stress, and 
give vitalized experiences in democratic 
living to the pupils in our schools. 


Proceedings of a Pioneer School Board 


Embellished with birds and scrolls in 
fine Spencerian style, an ancient record 
brings to light the problems and practices 
of one of Nebraska’s early school boards. 
The book reveals that at Brownville, 
Nebr., the board cooperated heartily in 
disciplinary measures, back in the years 
from 1867 to 1889, and that pupils were 
plenty fractious. Hirings, firings, and many 
resignations indicate that teaching was not 
a career for anaemic personalities. 

Expulsions were in order, with Edward 
Abbott, the bad boy of the school, sus- 
pended and reinstated many times. On Feb. 
15, 1882, the board met to vote ‘that Miss 
McGee, Miss Atkinson, and Miss Gibson 
be readmitted to the priviledges of the 
school upon their admission to Miss Mor- 
gan of a breach of disipline and asking 
her forgiveness.’ They also resolved “that 
dancing in the building at any hour or on 
or about the grounds during school hours is 
hereby prohibited.” 

Later they voted a system of black 
marks. “All breaches of discipline shall be 
punished by either corporal punishment or 
black marks. Any pupil receiving ten black 
marks in one week shall be dealt with as 
follows: First offense, suspension for one 
week; second offense, suspension for the 
space of two weeks. And no pupil sus- 
pended for the second time shall be re- 
admitted unless a public apology shall be 
made, and the said pupil shall thereupon 
be assigned to the grade next below that in 
which he or she stood when suspended. 
For the third offense, expulsion from the 
school. At the close of the week, each 
teacher shall furnish a list of the names of 
such pupils as have received ten black 
marks. The principal shall record such 


names in a book which is to be known as 
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the ‘Black Book, and which list of names 
shall be read by him on each Monday 
morning in the several departments and 
the pupils whose names appear therein 
declared suspended.” 

In 1877 the board outlined a course of 
study. “Fifty words of one syllable, selected 
with special reference to the vowel sounds. 
A large number of words should represent 
objects or animals. Words should be taught 
by what is known as the word method, in 
part at least. The words to be printed on 
slates by the pupils as soon as learned. The 
great work of the pupils is to acquire 


GRANDFATHER SOLILO- 
QUIZES 


The buckwheat’s scent is in the air, 
The hills are blue with haze, 

The apples, pears, and grapes are ripe, 
The maples all ablaze; 

And in the upper meadow lot, 
John’s turning up the loam, 

But I’m aweary with my lot — 
The children have gone home. 


There are no tracks of little feet 
Nor toys upon the floor; 

Old Rover dozes in the sun 
Outside the kitchen door. 

There’s no one wading in the creek, 
There’s no one tumbling hay, 

There’s no one playing hide-and-seek, 
There’s no one in the way. 


The cricket’s chirp is loud and shrill, 
The nights are dark and cool; 

Vacation’s ended, and the kids 
Have all gone back to school. 

They took their pencils, pads, and books, 
And blithely left their play, 

And — somehow — summer ended, too, 
When the children went away. 


— May Ellis Nichols 


knowledge of the words at sight. Capital 
letters and punctuation may also receive 
some attention.” In arithmetic it was stip- 
ulated “work is to be practical as far as 
possible by use of objects. Direction and 
distance taught; drawing, triangles, rec- 
tangles, etc.; singing; morals and manners, 
good conduct and its effects.” 

Beginning with the election of ‘one male 
principal and five female assistants,” the 
twenty-two years’ record takes the school 
through a succession of many teachers, 
with the names of many becoming promi- 
nent in the history of the state. Offering 
munificent salaries at first, with Welling- 
ton Rich elected at ‘$100 a month and all 
the funds derived from the tuition of non- 
resident scholars, which he is to collect,” 
the last board voted S. K. Caldwell $50 a 
month, with the “lady teachers” getting 
$30! At one time it was voted to offer 
re-election to all their teachers who would 
accept $32.50 per month, and one board 
stated its policy was ‘“‘to get the best teach- 
ers at the lowest possible salary.” 

Generous in its resolutions, however, the 
board expressed regret at the loss of one of 
its members by resolving that it ‘‘looses an 
able subhorter of education.’ Resolutions 
were passed about the janitor, too, and he 
was “required to do the janitor work by 
his one person and shall not depotize boys 
or other persons to do the work for him.” 

The minutes indicate that applicants 
were required to meet with the board of 
education and to pass an oral examination, 
with the members of the board asking the 
questions and serving as judges in case of 
an argument over the right answer! 

The book closes with a clipping from an 
old newspaper, and is a polite ribbing of 
one of the professors, who, it appears, is to 
marry one of his teachers, “an efficient 
educatress.”’ 
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The story of how Philadelphia’s citizens 
shook off a traditional lethargy to pull 
their school’s through a financial emer- 
gency merits the attention of schoolmen 
everywhere. Within a period of eighteen 
months the school tax rate was raised 
through legislative permission from 9'4 
mills (where it was pegged by a supreme 
court decision of 1937) to 1134 mills. 
Though this increase was phenomenal in 
view of the conditions which were opera- 
tive during this period, the real drama of 
the situation lay in the fact that the mobili- 
zation for civic action was carried on by 
forces independent of the school authority. 
Citizens’ committees organized for the 
purpose of trying to discover why the 
schools shouldn’t close down entirely are 
as common as fence posts. Organizations 
set up to battle for additional school reve- 
nue are rare enough to qualify as freaks 
in the educational literature. Consequently, 
the writer, (who served as executive secre- 
tary of the movement), is prompted to 
detail the experience because of its sug- 
gestive value to school administrators who 
still face the challenge of getting over the 
hump induced by increased secondary- 
school enrollments and diminishing school 
revenues. 


Background of the Emergency 

First, a glance at the nature of the crisis 
which gave rise to the Philadelphia Citi- 
zens’ Emergency Committee on Public 
Education. Assessments in the city had 
been falling steadily since 1931. A survey 
of municipal finances in 1938 showed a de- 
cline of close to one billion dollars in as- 


sessed valuation during this _ interval; 
roughly one third of the taxable real 
property wealth of the community.’ 


For each dollar of income raised for school 
purposes from local sources in 1930, 71 
cents was being raised in 1938. This sharp 
drop in property values was not purely 
arbitrary. In addition to the generalized 
depression factor, two complementary 
forces were operative: the natural cen- 
trifugal flow of population was accelerated 
by a spurt in housing construction in areas 
concentric to the city, while concurrently 
a steady and appreciable influx of economi- 
cally underprivileged migrants, chiefly 
from the south, tended to depreciate values 
in neighborhoods adjacent to those in 
which these newcomers established resi- 
dence. Neither of these two trends was 
peculiar to Philadelphia alone. The poor 
judgment and waste which had marked the 
administration of the city’s services for 


As managing director of the Public Education and 
( d Labor Association of Pennsylvania, his services were 

ntributed for this purpose on a part-time basis 

Mayor Advisory Finance Commission Report. 1938 
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years, however, failed to counteract this 
suburban exodus. 

During this period, of course, the enroll- 
ment in the secondary schools (in common 
with that of other communities) was near- 
ing the peak toward which it had been 
climbing for decades.” Although by 1938 
the slowing birth rate had been reflected 
in a 20 per cent decrease in elementary 
school attendance, the number of pupils 
attending grades 7—12 had increased 62.3 
per cent, taking 1926 as the base year. 
Fortunately the income of the schools from 
all sources did not decrease in proportion 
to the decline in assessments. Legislation 
had been in force permitting school dis- 


tricts to borrow up to 80 per cent 
of outstanding delinquencies and _ state 
appropriations had remained constant 


(though the latter amounted to less than 
10 per cent of the school budget). This 
supplemental source of school income en- 
abled the district to raise 83 cents in 1938 
for each dollar raised in 1930.* Reduced 
services and salaries kept the schools afloat 
but distressed. 

Naturally pressure for sharp reductions 
in school expenditures was not lacking. In 
1934 the board of education lowered the 
school tax rate by '4 mill, an action which 
was not justified by subsequent events. The 
spokesman for the real estate board waxed 
loquacious at many school board meetings. 
Retrenchment set in in earnest. 

The Philadelphia Board of Public Edu- 
cation is not an elective body. Its mem- 
bers are appointed by the judges of the 
Courts of Common Pleas. This system of 
appointment was an outgrowth of the basic 
reforms embodied in the school code of 
1911 and terminated the unsavory political 
controls exercised under the ward-elective 
system previously operative. Though the 
social composition of the appointed board 
has been, and is, skewed in favor of the 
professions and business, its caliber is high. 
Beyond question, the majority of the 
populace favors the present arrangement. 
It is necessary to an appreciation of the 
total situation to recognize, however, that 
a too courageous stand on the part of the 
school board during this crisis might easily 
have resulted in self-liquidation. The 
threat of an ouster move was ever present. 

Typical of the opportunist character of 
the city’s then chief executive, the mayor 
instituted suit in 1937 challenging the right 
of an appointed body to levy a tax. The 


school board countered with the defense 
rhe “extension of the required school attendance age by 

the 1937 Legislature to include unemployed young per 
' between 16 and 17 years of age took effect in 
School Finances in Philadelphia. Bulletin. Report o 
Censultants to Citizen Emergency Committee on Public 
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that it levied within limits set by the legis- 
lature. The case went to the supreme court 
which held that the limits were not 
specific enough in the law, that the school 
district must revert to the last-named 
millage (in a statute of 1919), but that 
in view of the financial emergency the cur- 
rent rate (9'4 mills) might be continued 
for two years. This suit merely crystallized 
the crisis. It did not of itself create one. 
Coming into the year 1938, therefore, the 
school board’s taxing power was limited 
by the court, the law empowering borrow- 
ing against delinquencies had expired, the 
health of the superintendent of schools had 
broken, (he retired soon after and an act- 
ing superintendent was named), the school 
deficit was variously estimated at 5% to 
6 million dollars, and talk began to cir- 
culate of a shutdown in school services. 
The only solution lay with the legislature. 


Background of Public Attitudes 


What was the public reaction to this 
threat of school closure? Organized groups 
interested in the schools were alarmed. The 
general public, however, “was from Mis- 
souri.” No school failure had occurred 
within the experience of any living. The 
schools had always got along and they 
always would. For the most part the pub- 
lic was apathetic despite the reputation of 
the community as an educational center. 


Two universities and many colleges 
flourish in the area, together with the 
usual constellation of academies and 


preparatory schools. It is to these schools, 
however, that the economically favored 
class sends its sons and daughters. A large 
proportion of the influential men and 
women of the community are private 
school products. Significantly, few mem- 
bers of the board of education have at- 
tended public schools! The charity school 
concept of the early nineteenth century still 
has roots in the thinking of many Phila- 
delphians. An indication is their use of the 
terms “free school” and “free library” 
rather than “public school” or “public 
library.” 

Historically, interest in the Philadelphia 
public schools has developed in waves, 
roughly a decade apart always in re- 
sponse to a campaign calculated to arouse 
the community. The basic school code came 
in 1911 on the crest of a flood of popular 
interest. In 1921 a state-wide salary sched- 
ule was adopted and a survey of the 


Philadelphia schools was instituted. During 
the twenties, public interest again relaxed 
and was still supine when the postdepres- 
sion crisis broke. It was an awareness of 
this public state of mind which prompted 
the editor of an influential daily to remark 
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in 1938, “Public education is static; it has 
no news or interest value to my readers. 


The Awakening of Civic Concern 

The Philadelphia School Survey of 1937 
was the instrument which centered atten- 
tion upon the impending school emergency. 
The survey was self-instituted to seek 
guidance and to offset certain other so- 
called “impartial” investigations. The sur- 
vey demonstrated that, compared with 
other cities, Philadelphia was investing an 
insufficient amount in its youth, recom- 
mended an expanded and _ liberalized 
educational program, and threw the re- 
sponsibility for raising the necessary funds 
upon the legislature. 

The Public Education and Child Labor 
(Association of Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, had been antici- 
pating the major recommendations of the 
suryey for years. It launched a program 
of interpretation thrgugh leaflets, bul- 
letins and public addré$s.\ Organizations 
such as the Women’s University Club 
(which had urged that the )survey be un- 
dertaken), the League of Women Voters, 
the Civic Club, and other groups did a 
good piece of interpretation among their 
members. These forces converged at the 
annual dinner meeting of the Public Edu- 
cation and Child Labor Association in De- 
cember, 1937, where a _ resolution was 
adopted calling for the organization of a 
committee representative of the 67 groups 
present to act as the spearhead of a joint 
movement to force legislative action." 


Organizing the Committee 


The president of the Public Edu- 
cation Association in December, 1937, 
issued an invitation to ten organiza- 


tions in the city, including the Board 
of Public Education and the United 
Committee of teacher organizations, to 
send a participant to a_ preliminary 
planning conference. Various methods of 
organization were discussed. The point was 
stressed that if wide civic representation 
were to be secured (and this seemed de- 
sirable) the committee could not hope for 
organization backing until it had enunci- 
ated its program. This was clearly impos- 
sible to formulate 12 months in advance 
of the meeting of the General Assembly. 
The compromise agreed upon, therefore, 
was, that a set of objectives be framed 
and circulated, together with an invitation 
to all types of community organizations to 
send two delegates to a meeting set for 
January 6, 1938. The objectives agreed 
upon were: 

1. To defeat any move to oust the present 
board of education, 

2. To publicize the true facts concerning the 
schools and to arouse the public to its responsi- 
bilities concerning them, 

3. To develop a program of legislation which 


would meet the emergency and to seek its enact- 
ment into law. 


5Credit for this development goes to the quiet, un- 
assuming, but tremendously effective chairman of the 
Committee on Public Relations of the Philadelphia Schools, 
Dr. Holman White. 
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The Plan of Organization for the Campaign. 


The Meeting of Delegates 

The first meeting of delegates was stilted 
and disappointing. It was explained to 
those present that their appointment as 
delegates to the committee did not imply 
the support of the organization which they 
represented. The committee was anxious to 
establish an effective contact with at least 
two school-interested persons within every 
possible type of group. It was the inten- 
tion of the committee to deal directly with 
these delegates, to keep them informed of 
the committee’s activities and findings, and 
to depend entirely upon the discretion and 
interest of the delegates to solve the prob- 
lem as to how they might best work within 
their groups to secure a widespread under- 
standing of the issues involved. The broad 
facts were then presented by a speaker and 
pictorial pamphlets illustrating the points 
made were distributed.” 

Discussion from the floor was desultory 
and uninspiring. The executive committee, 
however, received the following instructions 
from the delegates: to expand the delegate 
membership to include a wider sampling 
of the community’s organizations, to es- 
tablish a publicity and speakers’ bureau, 
and to convene a second meeting of dele- 
gates at its discretion. 

There were present at this meeting rep- 
resentatives from groups which later 
proved hostile to the committee. They 
had reason to feel cheered by the halting 
manner in which the committee felt its 
way. It would have been much more usual 
to have developed a cut-and-dried pro- 
gram, then beat the tom-toms to rally 
support. Because the committee chose the 
more difficult approach it subjected itself 
to many discouragements. The value of the 
procedure could not then be seen. It was 
implied, however, in the remark of one 
delegate after the meeting. “I don’t know 
whether we got anywhere tonight,” he said, 
“but at least these people are sincere and 
this outfit is more than just another pres- 
sure group.” Looking backward, it would 
seem that the shortcomings of this first 





*Know the Truth About Your Schools. General release. 
Citizens’ Emergency Committee on Public Education 
January, 1938. 
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venture were due in part to the inexperi- 
ence of those who planned the meeting and 
in part to the frightening lack of practice 
and hesitancy of the delegates in attacking 
a group problem effectively. 


Administrative Organization 


Chart I shows the general plan of organi- 
zation adopted following the first meeting 
of delegates. Its appearance on paper is 
superior to its actual functioning. For ex- 
ample, the general committee was never 
convened as a body. Members of the gen- 
eral committee were permitted to attend 
sessions of the executive committee, and, 
of course, were duly notified of delegate 
meetings. Their influence upon policy mak- 
ing found expression only at these general 
meetings. Unquestionably, greater use 
should have been made of the talents rep- 
resented in this group. 

A second weakness, which at times, may 
have been a strength, was the tendency for 
the publicity office to get off on a tangent 
without the advice of the executive com- 
mittee. Naturally, the activities of this of- 
fice were shaped to the demands of the 
moment and it chafed at the restrictions 
which semimonthly or monthly meetings 
of the executive committee imposed. 


Social Composition of the Committee 

Table I shows the distribution of or- 
ganizations by type of group which named 
delegates to the citizens’ committee. It 
should be pointed out that not all of these 
organizations participated actively. Since 
each group was permitted to nominate two 
delegates, 562 persons were authorized to 
attend policy-forming meetings. At no dele- 
gate meeting did the attendance exceed 
220. A card check at each meeting, how- 
ever, indicated that a satisfactory sampling 
of the total group was in attendance at all 
but the second meeting. It is estimated 
that less than half of the organizations as- 
sociated with the committee participated 
in any real sense. 

Table IT shows the social composition of 
the general and executive committees. The 
second was representative of the first with 
the single exception of organized labor. The 
explanation of this omission appears un- 
der a discussion of the committee’s rela- 
tionships with other groups. Naturally, 
many of those included on these commit- 
tees were active officers of local Home 
and School Councils in various parts of the 
citv. 

TABLE I. Distribution of Participating Groups by 

Type of Organization 


Number % of 

T ype Participating Total 

Home and School Association os * Bee 39.4 
Labor Locals ‘ nea 38 13.2 
Social Agencies 29 10.3 
Women’s Clubs 25 9.0 
Trade and Business Associations 19 7.0 
Civic Improvement Associations 17 6.2 
Church Groups sees 10 4.0 
Teacher Groups 8 3.0 
Youth Organizations 6 2.3 
Fraternal Orders - 6 2.3 
Men’s Clubs 4 1.6 
Private Schools eeen é 3 9 
A~erican Legion Posts.... 2 4 
Forum and Discussion Groups 2 4 
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TABLE II. Social Composition of Executive and 
General Committees 

Lawyet 
Business 
Clubwoman 
Clergyman . ie 
Educator (nonpublic schools). . 
Labor Leader 
Housewife ..... 
Judge ... 
Banker 
Publisher 
Medical Doctor . 
Social Worker 


= 
3 a ee ee) 


Total 


Finances 


The income of the committee had a fair 
spread, yet Table III indicates an over- 
dependence upon the contributions of pro- 
fessional employees of the schools. The 
special fund included in the table, how- 
ever, was raised for an entirely different 
purpose six months previous to the organi- 
zation of the citizens’ committee. Under 
these circumstances it would be difficult to 
support the bromide that “the hand which 
jingles the silver calls the tune.” Every 
experienced campaign director is sensitive 
to the ridicule which threatens a broad 
front organization when support is skewed 
in the direction of any single pressure 
group within the combine. 

Table IV, the record of expenditures 
throughout a 19 months period is remark- 
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able only for the modesty of the total and 
the absence of administrative salaries. A 
word of caution is inserted, however, as to 
the desirability of setting forth clearly the 
out-of-pocket expenditures which the cam- 
paign is prepared to refund to its volun- 
teer workers. Failure to establish clearly 
the line of demarcation which distinguishes 
the volunteer from the staff worker gave 
rise to one of the most unpleasant situa- 
tions with which the executive committee 
had to deal. 


Office Space 


The general business of the citizens’ 
committee was conducted through the of- 
fice of the Public Education and Child 
Labor Association of Pennsylvania. The 
publicity bureau was housed for six months 


TABLE III. Financial Contributions by Source 

Yo of 

Source Amount Total 

Special Fund* $1,650.00 34.2 
United Committee of Teacher Organiza- 

tions , 800.00 16.6 

Benefit Performances 1,585.32 32.9 

Individual Contributions 529.50 10.9 

Home and School Council Contributions 240.00 5.0 

Other Organizations .. 20.00 4 

Total $4,824.82 100 


*Balance from a fund raised through joint subscription 
of civic groups and teacher groups to purchase advertising 
space advocating passage of a state graduated income tax 
Probably 80 per cent from teachers’ pocketbooks. 





TABLE IV. Disbursements by Purpose 
January 1, 1938—August 31, 1939 
Disbursements 


Services, Professional ............. , $ 35.00 
SVEN: FTED koa oo vaceavescedds 125.00 
Services, Stenographic and Clerical. . 1,517.10 
Mimeographing and Duplicating . 202.30 
Office Supplies, Printing, Postage, etc.. . 1,388.62 
Equipment, Purchase, and Hire..... 36.06 
Repairs, Equipment ............... 1.60 
Messenger Service and Delivery...... 13.30 
Telephone and Telegraph........ bie , 120.91 
Special Expense (Meals — overtime work)...... 14.55 
Travel Expense 100.56 
Speakers’ Bureau . 943.40 

$4,498.40 


in a room contributed by one of the large 
downtown hotels. Thereafter, an office was 
provided in the school administration 
building through the courtesy of the 
Board of Public Education. The conduct 
of this bureau was assigned to a member 
of the executive committee, a marvel of 
energy and initiative who performed a 
striking public service by working inces- 
santly to further public awareness of the 
threat to Philadelphia’s educational sys- 
tem; an emergency which subsequently 
was averted by the narrowest of margins. 


(Note: The manner in which the Philadelphia 
Citizens’ Emergency Committee on Public Educa- 
tion functioned and the publications used in in- 
terpreting the situation, will be dealt with in a 
succeeding article.) 


A Guidance Program at Work 


“Guidance seeks to assist the individual 
to adjust himself emotionally, socially, 
educationally, and vocationally, recognizing 
his abilities and limitations, and striving 
to create the desire and the opportunity to 
make the maximum use of whatever abili- 
ties he may possess. 

“In order to indicate more definitely the 
range of the guidance program certain gen- 
eral aims are followed: 


1. To arouse in the pupil a consciousness of his 
responsibility and the need for cooperation as a 
member of society. 

To assist the pupil to form desirable habits 
of work and conduct, and to develop high ideals 
of living. 

3. To help the pupil to adapt himself to the 
organized life of the family, the school, and the 
community. 

+. To encourage the pupil to select worth-while 
leisure-time activities with reference to his own 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities. 

5. To supply reliable information regarding the 
nature and purpose of school courses and 
curricula. 

6. To encourage the pupil to plan an educational 
program in accordance with his ability and future 
interests. 

7. To encourage the pupil to examine his own in- 
terests and aptitudes, and to choose an occupation 
suited to his needs and abilities, with proper recog- 
nition of current occupational trends. 

8. To enlarge the pupil’s conception of the 
characteristics, function, requirements, rewards, 
and variety of occupations 

9. To assist the pupil in preparing for and in 
securing employment. 

Bingham- 


Bevs’ C Benjamin Franklin School 


ton, N. Y. 
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10. To encourage the pupil to keep in contact 
with counselors after leaving that an 
effective follow-up will disclose future needs in 
the guidance program, as well as assisting the 
youth with life adjustments 

“Each teacher in the school is a guidance 
counselor, whether he realizes it or not, 
and every teacher should consciously lend 
his strength to an intelligently planned 
program. The closer the understanding and 
cooperation among all the agencies 
home, school, church, industry — the more 
effective will be the results.’” 

It is with these thoughts in mind that 
teachers and counselors in the Bingham- 
ton schools work with the pupils, seeking 
through the guidance program to help boys 
and girls help themselves. It is difficult 
to discuss the work of the counselor with- 
out recognizing the constant overlapping 
of responsibility among teacher, principal, 
attendance officer, home, and employer. In 
this article, however, the writer will con- 
fine himself to the guidance functions as 
carried on from the counselor’s office. 

For the convenience of organization, the 
counselor’s work may be classified under 
seven headings: scholastic progress, educa- 
tional guidance, vocational guidance, 
placement and follow-up, social adjust- 
ment, records, and miscellaneous activities. 
In general, each school deals with its par- 


school so 


“Tentative report of a Counselors’ Committee on Basic 


Thesis and Principles for a Guidance Program: Lyra 
Waterhouse, Stanley Metzger, and Lee J. McEwan, chair- 
nan, 1939. 


ticular problems through the _ service 
rendered by its program. Some uniformity 
in record keeping and educational guid- 
ance, however, is consistent throughout the 
city. Thus, all items described under each 
of the above headings are in use by some 
counselors, while many are employed by all 
counselors. 


Scholastic Progress Promoted 


Scholastic progress includes activities 
which assist the individual to discover why 
he is failing, to show how he can improve, 
and to give recognition for outstanding 
work or improvement. Weekly reports from 
teachers list pupils, subject, and apparent 
reasons for unsatisfactory attainment. 
These lists are the basis for pupil inter- 
views, or notifications, of unsatisfactory 
work. During the interview, pupils are fur- 
nished with statements of teacher require- 
ments for satisfactory work. This gives the 
student an objective index to be used in 
discovering the things he is not doing, and 
can do, to receive a higher rating. An ac- 
tivity index indicates the individual’s in- 
school and out-of-school interests, such as 
clubs, orchestra, or paper route, which con- 
sume time that might better be spent on 
unsatisfactory academic subjects. After a 
second weekly failure, a letter to the par- 
ents reports the subject difficulty and 
invites cooperation and constructive rec- 
ommendations. 
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The daiiy scholarship report is a card 
carried to every class for teacher signatures 
and a mark for the day’s work. Five ques- 
tions are asked: 

Did the pupil contribute to discussions ? 
Did he have work completed on time ? 
Did he give close attention ? 

Did he follow directions ? 

Did he do his best work? 


uk wn 


Some counselors have found that a double 
exposure to a particular phase of work, or 
to the whole term, has produced satisfac- 
tory results. Changing subjects — physics 
to physical geography, algebra to shop — 
is a method frequently used in scholarship 
adjustment. As a last resort, some schools 
have organized remedial classes for special 
help. 

Many schools use some form for recogni- 
tion of outstanding achievement or im- 
provement. Posted lists of these “leading 
scholastic batters’’ often spur others on, 
creating a desire to win honorable mention. 
Not only do these bulletins commend the 
pupils who have earned two or more E's 
(excellent) on the report, but distinguished 
accomplishment in other fields receives 
equal praise. Again, the letter to the parent 
is employed by several counselors to recog- 
nize superior achievement. 

A second grouping of counselor activities 
may be termed educational guidance, pro- 
cedures which assist the individual with 
the choosing of subjects or courses of study. 
The primary function of the counselor in 
this respect is to encourage the student to 
come to some conclusion as to the probable 
length of his educational career. Pupils are 
asked during the eighth grade to make a 
tentative choice of the high-school course 
and, by the close of the ninth year, to have 
completed a four-year plan of subjects they 
wish to study in the senior high school. 
Parents are requested to express their hopes 
and plans for their child on a printed form 
and are invited to come to school to discuss 
with the counselor the plans for the future. 
To assist the parents and students, a mime- 
ographed circular has been published by 
the counselors, which describes in detail 
each of the subjects and the value of each 
course. 


Vocational Guidance 

The probable length of stay in school 
determines to some extent the procedure to 
be followed by individual counselors in as- 
sisting students with their educational 
plans. There are those who expect to go 
on to college, to attend trade or vocational 
school, to continue in high school only 
one or two years, to study in summer 
school, and those who wish to enter a vo- 
cation after graduation from high school. 
A general guiding principle is “the shorter 
the schooling the more practical should be 
the selection of course and subjects.” 
Therefore, emphasis is placed upon the 
pupil’s plan for the future, with a care- 
ful check of the educational outlook against 
his vocational interests. 

“What do I wish to become?” is a ques- 
tion that provokes a great deal of pupil 
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discussion in the vocational-conference 
classes. The manner of presentation varies 
in most of the schools. The following list 
of topics is suggestive of material offered 
for discussion in the vocational guidance 
or general-conference classes: where will 
you be in ten years; school subjects and 
life work; types of occupations; the need 
for and joy to be derived from labor; com- 
mon and uncommon jobs; plans for the 
future; personal qualifications; when you 
meet the personnel director; crowded and 
uncrowded vocations; Binghamton at 
work. 

Counselors base their general occupa- 
tional plans on the results of inventories 
of vocational interests among the pupils. 
Fortunately, the school’s location in an in- 
dustrial community permits vocational 
trips to be easily arranged, and local speak- 
ers are generous with their time in dis- 
cussing occupational subjects. Several 
schools make use of the “career confer- 
ence’ to present vocational information. 
The ‘career theme” has been another 
means of encouraging pupils to search out 
facts concerning their interests for the 
future. In one school this has become a 
valuable project in the English and eco- 
nomic citizenship classes the research 
and composition being executed in the 
former, and the presentation and folder in 
the latter. The counselor’s function here 
is to supply the demands for material to 
be used in the “career theme.” Through 
one source or another in his school life each 
student has probably discussed, read about, 
or personally investigated some ten or 
fifteen different occupational opportunities. 

Placement and follow-up procedures fall 
largely on the senior-high-school counselors, 
since there is a very low percentage of our 
ninth-grade students leaving school. Coun- 
selors write letters of introduction and 
recommendation, arrange for interviews in 
our larger industries, and secure positions 
for the graduates as well as the students 
forced to leave before completing their 
high-school course. All graduates not 
planning to attend college are registered in 
the New York State Employment office. 

The fifth group of activities comprises 
those dealing with social adjustment. One 
of the most important tasks in this con- 
nection is the problem of pupil-teacher re- 
lationships. Countless interviews are held 
to assist young people to make satisfactory 
citizenship adjustments. The majority of 
students so interviewed make the neces- 
sary corrections with little follow-up. 
Helping in the making of adolescent ad- 
justments is not alone the task of the coun- 
selor. He only supplements the efforts of 
the regular classroom teacher in_ this 
respect. For those who persistently return 
for guidance in citizenship one counselor 
uses a short bulletin on “How to Get Along 
With Teachers.” 


Records and Record Keeping 


Through the medium of the home room 
and various student organizations, coun- 
selors have presented such topics as: the 
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ideal girl, the average man, etc. Counselors 
have been responsible for general school 
bulletins on auditorium courtesy, cafeteria 
etiquette, personal habits, cleanliness, ap- 
pearance, and personality plus and minus. 
Several schools have discovered a most wel- 
come avenue for aiding student personality 
development in the dance club or the social 
club. These are not all, but only typical, 
enterprises under the general classification 
of social adjustment. 

The sixth division of the counselor’s du- 
ties is record keeping. Our personnel record 
card is a folder type which holds the ele- 
mentary scholastic record, the four-year 
plan sheet, the record of all interviews, and 
other general personal data which will be 
helpful to future counselors. The records 
are started when the pupil enters the junior 
high school and go with him whenever he 
transfers within the city schools. It is the 
counselor’s responsibility to check the 
credentials of new students, and to termi- 
nate the records of pupils leaving the 
school. 

The junior-high-school counselors super- 
vise the attendance records of the students 
under their jurisdiction. Through contacts 
thus made with the homes they have dis- 
covered in certain cases pupil problems be- 
hind the absences which have involved 
more than just irregular attendance. 

The miscellaneous group of activities in- 
cludes the administrative and supervisory 
details that vary with each school. Some 
counselors act as assistants to the prin- 
cipal; others have supervisory responsi- 
bility of home-room programs, graduation 
exercises, assemblies, cafeteria, study halls, 
and regular classroom procedures. Before 
elementary pupils enter the junior schools 
and before junior-high graduates enter the 
senior high school, counselors meet these 
groups in a get-acquainted period for pre- 
liminary directions. At the time of registra- 
tion and immediately following, new 
students take part in an orientation pro- 
gram conducted by counselors. Hobby 
shows and “club nights” have been con- 
ducted to assist parents in the task of 
guiding their children into the most profit- 
able leisure-time activities. A “college 
night’”’ proved valuable to parents and 
students who interviewed college represent- 
atives. One counselor serves the adult- 
education classes which meet _ three 
evenings each week. 

It was felt two years ago that regularly 
planned meetings would help the counse- 
lors to know and understand their common 
problems. Some of the topics presented at 
these discussions have been: the employ- 
ability of youth; characteristics demanded 
by industry: opportunities in nursing; 
what school should have done for me (pre- 
sented by former students); why children 
leave school and what they do after leav- 
ing. Committees have been responsible for 
planning the personnel record, for ar- 


ranging a circulating guidance library of 40 
books and compiling a bibliography of vol- 
umes in the public library related to phases, 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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How Maine Township High School 
Obtained a Fifty Per Cent 
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Reduction in Fire-Insurance Rates 


Einar J. Anderson? 


lwo months before it would be neces- 
sary for the board of education of the 
Maine Township High School and Junior 
College to renew the insurance on the ten- 
year-old, million-dollar high-school plant, 
the trustees appointed an insurance com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Ade Aeppli 
and Dan Int-Hout, to investigate the pos- 
sibility of having the fire-insurance rates 
lowered for the next five-year period, as 
well as to make recommendations as to the 
kind of insurance to be carried on the 
building and equipment. 

One of the first questions with which the 
committee was confronted was the relative 
service which capital stock and mutual 
fire-insurance companies could render the 
school. The merits of these two systems 
were presented to the board by qualified 
representatives, after which the committee 
entered into this investigation in an open- 
minded manner. 

Stock fire-insurance companies are 
owned by stockholders who might or might 
not be policyholders; they share in the 
profits of the business, and in cases of 
disaster, are held responsible for losses. 
Eighty-seven per cent of all the fire insur- 
ance written in the United States is placed 
in capital stock companies, and about 90 
per cent of all insurance placed in the state 
of Illinois is in these companies. The back- 
bone of the stock companies is their capital 
stock and surplus which is invested in 
various securities for the protection of the 
policvholders. This gives the companies a 
fair return for the business risk they 
assume. 

The mutual fire-insurance company has 
no stockholders and, therefore, no capital 
stock investment behind it. The policy- 


holders furnish the money necessary for 
Director Public Relations, Maine Township High 
Board of Education, Des Plaines, Tll 


its operation. Except for certain reserves 
required by law in several states, all the 
financial risks are assumed by the mem- 
bers, the policyholders, who, by the 
acceptance of their contracts, enter the 
insurance business. So long as all goes well, 
a mutual policyholder receives a dividend 
to compensate him for the risk he has 
assumed. If serious losses should occur dur- 
ing the period insured, the deficit is 
prorated upon all policyholders in the 
company. 

Realizing that the financial ability of 
any fire-insurance company to meet its 
obligations should receive primary con- 
sideration, a study was made of the various 
companies soliciting the Maine Township 
School’s business under the following 
heads: assets, premium reserve, surplus to 
policyholders, paid, underwriting 
expense, and net premiums written. 


losses 


Survey Establishes New Rates 


In 1930, the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers, the ruling rate authority in Cook 
County (each county or state has its ac- 
cepted rating board) established building 
and content rates for the Maine Township 
High School, amounting to 58 cents per 
$100 valuation, for a five-year period. In 
1935, when it was time to renew the in- 
surance, no change in the rates had been 
made. In 1940, the same rates were still in 
force. The official rates prevailing during 
this ten-year period were as follows: 


Section No 
Building . 
Tool shed No. 1 
Tool shed No. 2 
Girls’ fieldhouse 
Boys’ fieldhouse 
Bleachers 





The Maine Township Board in Session. 
Left to right: Emil Bergman, Walter Poyer, President Theodore Markworth, 
and Dan Int-Hout. 
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Central Tower of the Maine Township 
High School. 


Before letting the insurance in 1940, 
the insurance committee of the board, 
assisted by three impartial agents, Armand 
C. Pfaff, an experienced underwriter in 
Chicago; Harold Smith, an independent 
insurance inspector from Chicago; and 
John T. Even, an engineer representing the 
riremen’s Fund, surveyed the school plant 
in an effort to ascertain if the rate might 
not be lowered. The services of Mr, Even, 
which were made available at no cost, 
proved to be very helpful. 

When the school was built in 1929-30, 
it was placed midway between the two 
cities it was to serve, Des Plaines and Park 
Ridge, Ill. The cities are approximately 


Building Contents Extended Coverage Rate 
Rate Rate Building Contents 
141 283 032 032 
1.06 1.06 096 096 
1.06 1.06 096 .096 
1.12 1.12 096 096 

90 90 096 096 
1.90 312 


five miles apart. As a result of this loca- 
tion, the building was in territory not 
served by either city fire department, and 
consequently had no fire protection. A 
large water main with a number of fire 
hydrants exists within a distance of 500 
feet of the school plant. 

Based upon these conditions, the rating 
authority had rated the building as being 
without fire protection in spite of the fact 
that the accessible water supply was ade- 
quate. To secure fire-department service, 
it was necessary to have enabling legisla- 
tion passed by the city councils in both 
cities, authorizing the municipalities to en- 
ter into contracts with the school for this 
service. This was done for a very nominal 
sum, Messrs. Even and Pfaff carrying on 








26 





the negotiations without charge. Copies of 
the contracts were filed with the Chicago 
Board of Fire Underwriters and in turn, 
credit for National Board Seventh Class 
rating was received. This cut the rate ap- 
proximately in half. The capital-stock fire- 
insurance companies which received the 
entire insurance contract, made agree- 
ments with both cities to pay any fire- 
department calls to the high school which 
might occur. 

The engineer made other suggestions 
which helped reduce the insurance rate, 
such as: the use of proper waste recep- 
tacles in the wood- and metal shops, the 
correction of defective wiring, the closing 
of all cockloft openings, keeping the major 
stocks of inflammable materials a specified 
distance from the building, and the re- 
arrangement of the material stored in the 
attic. 

With these changes in the physical setup 
at the school, the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers announced the following new rat- 
ings to take effect the first of September, 
1940: 


Section No 


Building ....... 
Tool shed No. 1 
Tool shed No. 2. 
Boys’ fieldhouse .... 
Girls’ fieldhouse 
ee 


In connection with the fire-prevention 
survey, an appraisal was made of the 
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school’s property to determine its value for 
insurance purposes. The board discovered 
that replacement costs had arisen approxi- 
mately 14% per cent since 1935 so that it 
was necessary to place $1,000,000 worth 
of insurance instead of $753,200. 

With the fire-insurance rates lowered 
from 58 cents per $100 for the five-year 
period, to 28 cents per $100 valuation, the 
premiums dropped from $4,200 in 1935, to 
$3,000 in 1940, a net saving of over $1,200 
to the board. In addition to the lower cost, 
the school will receive approximately 
$250,000 additional fire protection, $575,- 
000 additional windstorm protection, plus 
$1,000,000 insurance against riot, civil 
commotion, explosion, and falling aircraft. 

The school board will stagger its pre- 
miums so that one fifth of it will come due 
every year, thus doing away with the heavy 
drain on the school funds every fifth year. 
This means that in 1941, one fifth of the 
contract, or $200,000 expiring then will be 
rewritten for the next five years, the same 
in 1942, and in the succeeding three years. 
Figured on the building rate of seven cents, 


Building Contents Extended Coverage Rate 
Rate Rate Building Contents 
059 182 .014 .032 
re 78 87 .096 096 
- 78 87 .096 .096 
65 73 .096 096 
82 91 096 096 
1.39 ae 


the cost for the first year will be approxi- 
mately $1,680, and each year thereafter, 


That the 
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the renewal premium will be about $560. 

The insurance committee recommended 
to the board that certain local agents be 
designated to receive the commissions on 
the insurance even though all the business 
was placed directly with the companies. 
Fifteen local agents received varying 
amounts of the contract, none of them less 
than the commission on $50,000, the repre- 
sentatives who had sold the school pre- 
viously, receiving slightly larger amounts. 
commissions were fairly dis- 
tributed and that the survey of the school 
had been well done is attested by the fact 
that a resolution complimenting the com- 
mittee for its fine work, was drawn up and 
passed by the local insurance men’s club. 

According to the committee, another sur- 
vey will be conducted this fall, to discover 
and recommend further safety precautions 
for safeguarding the school’s 1,600 stu- 
dents. This will be done at no expense to 
the school by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Possibly the adoption of 
certain safety measures will bring the in- 
surance rates down still lower. However, 
the structural changes cannot be too ex- 
pensive or extensive as the additional im- 
provements may easily overbalance the 
decreased rate. The Maine Township high- 
school board is convinced that no school 
board should ever place a five-year or even 
a one-year insurance contract before a 
thorough survey has first been conducted, 
not only to see if the rate can be lowered 
but to determine all the insurance needs 
of the institution. 


The School-Made Film in a Program 


of Public Relations Dr. William G. Hart* 


The schools of the country have for 
years considered the school-made film in 
the light of an expensive hobby. Certainly 
movies have, until recently, received little 
serious consideration by most educators as 
a medium for supplementing the public- 
relations program. 

That there is an awakening of the pos- 
sibilities is not hard to discover. A recent 
survey made by the Ohio State University 
of 300 Ohio schools, found 38, or more 
than one in ten, producing what they 
termed “public-relations films.” Conspicu- 
ous this year were the many and well- 
attended film conferences — an evidence of 
growing interest. At the last AASA Con- 
vention, the meeting on the film as a factor 
in “Reporting to the Public,” attracted an 
overflow crowd, and resulted in steps to- 
ward an informal organization of school- 
men interested in this type of public 
contact. 

The experience of our own schools with 
the publicity film has left no doubt in our 
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minds as to its effectiveness. Our earliest 
beginnings in public-relations films were 
little more than a hopeful grasping at 
straws. The depression was at its blackest. 
Rumblings were being heard on every side 
from harassed taxpayers, organized and 
otherwise. The junior-high-school idea was 
not too well established in the mind of our 
community. And horror of horrors, our 
schools were spending thousands of dollars 
teaching such unproved subjects as art, 
music, shop, and homemaking! 

It seemed to us that the most logical 
approach was to take the parents into our 
confidence, show them what was being 
done for their children. How to accomplish 
this objective was the question. It was here 
that the idea of a film suggested itself. 
Without further ado we started “shooting.” 
We had no organized script, no exposure 
meter. Our camera was borrowed. The 
floodlights were carted from the stage. We 
just “shot.” But we got a picture 1,200 
ft. of it—and we showed it to every 
mothers’ club, parent-teacher association, 





and luncheon club we could find. We sur- 
vived the depression. 

This public-relations film was followed 
by one showing the work being done with 
physically handicapped children. This 
movie has paid such dividends that we 
have considered it financially a good in- 
vestment to remake most of the film in 
color during the past three months. 

From the standpoint of sheer magnitude, 
our most ambitious cinematic venture into 
the field of public relations involved the 
filming and editing of an hour-length color 
movie, covering the high lights of the pro- 
gram of the entire school system, from 
kindergarten to graduation. The success of 
this film was, at least in part, responsible 
for the establishment this year of a Public 
Relations Committee provided with a 
budget, not too extensive in amount, but 
at least acknowledging the essential char- 
acter of such media as the film in the edu- 
cational scheme of things. 

That the best publicity contact is not 
always the one specifically designed for the 
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purpose is evidenced by our experience 
with the student newsreel. This project, 
turned out at approximately one-month 
intervals for a year, originated solely with 
the object of producing an _ interesting 
record of school high lights. Before the year 
was over it had assumed a prominent role 
in our public-relations program. 

The newsreel, at the outset, caught the 
students’ fancy, more so as it improved in 
quality. That much we had expected. What 
we quickly discovered, however, was its 
potency as a molder of public opinion; at 
first, the student, later, the parent. Re- 
actions to a student court campaign, a 
grounds-beautification project, and safety 
programs carried over remarkably into 
parent relations. Telephone calls increased 
in number, while a local movie magnate 
suggested screening the best shots in the 
regular program of his 1,800-seat theater. 

But, valuable as these films have proved 
in our past relations with the public, it 
had become increasingly evident that our 
movie program has been a _hit-or-miss 
affair. We had presented what we thought 
the public wanted to know —or should 
want to know. 

Such a program at best could succeed 
only occasionally. The evident need was 
for films carefully designed, to present 
those areas of school life in which the 
parents felt the greatest interest. What film 
approaches had other schools of the coun- 
try found most successful ? 

A search of the literature revealed al- 
most no record of carefully planned films 
for the public. By far the overwhelming 
majority of schools had turned to what 
might well be called the “survey” type of 
film — one that attempted to give a broad, 
general picture of the operation of their 
schools, or a large unit of their educational 
system. 

That this situation is still in the main 
true, is borne out by the results of the 
national census of school-made_ public- 
relations films now being made by the 
writer. The overwhelming majority of the 
films reported in this census are of the 





How Children Learn to Read. 
Excerpt from a film made by Fordson Schools, 
Wich. 


Dearborn, 
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“survey” type. Typical comments describe 
the films as “views of classrooms and stu- 
dents,” “classes at work in all levels from 
elementary to junior high,” “everything 
from opening of school in fall to graduation 
in spring,” “complete scholastic program,” 
“shots of various classes in session,” “the 
school in action,” “kindergarten through 
junior college.” 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
belittle the value of this type of film in a 
publicity program. As a beginning project, 
the “survey” film is quite conceivably the 
best cinematic medium for the purpose. 
The inclusion of a wide variety of activities 
should go far toward assuring interest on 
the part of school patrons from all walks 
of life. 

Obviously, however, one cannot go on 
turning out epics of the same general char- 
acter indefinitely, any more than one can 
continue publishing news articles on the 


. 


—— * 
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general theme of “What Our Schools Do 


from Kindergarten to Graduation.” A 
choice of material inevitably becomes 
necessary. But — shall we feature sports, 


or parent-teacher association; extracurric- 
ular activities, or the 3 R’s? What does 
the public want most to know? 

Here again, a turning to the literature 
merely revealed the need for research in 
this direction. Most helpful was the study 
carried on by Belmont Farley several years 
ago. In his survey of 5,067 school patrons, 
Dr. Farley found that the topics in which 
patrons were most interested were headed 
by “pupil progress and achievement,” fol- 
lowed by “methods of instruction,” “health 
of pupils,” and “courses of study.”’ Last on 
the list of thirteen topics were “parent- 
teacher activities,’ and “extracurricular 
activities.” 

Accepting the results of this research, 
our Public Relations Committee according- 
ly set the sails for our present program 
of interpretive films. For the current year, 
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Student “shooting” a Safety Sequence for News Reel. 
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Student Titling a School News Reel Film. 


the initial effort consists of a single reel, 
designed to make a direct approach to the 
first two primary interests of school 
patrons. The film under the title “Our 


~ 


Children Learn to Read’’ makes an effort 
to portray progress in reading, from the 
first simple attempts of the kindergartner, 
on through the principal stages of reading 
skill. 

The picture is designed to sell the 
remedial program. It shows the tests by 
which skill is determined, and the remedial 
follow-up in the high school. Throughout 
the scenario there is a constant attempt 
to tie up reading with its necessity in adult 
life. 

If the public continues to accept this 
film with the enthusiasm indicated in the 
initial showings, other movies of this type, 
dealing first with the shop training in our 
schools (the community is predominately 
industrial) or with health services (third 
in Farley’s list) will be turned out. 

Schools cannot progress without the sup- 
port of their community. Many of us have 
found school-made motion pictures the 
most effective, available means of vitalizing 
the public-relations program. 
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The Cost of Short-Term Borrowing 
Walter A. Eggert, Ph.D. 


The actual costs of short-term borrow- 
ing to the school districts are of two dis- 
tinct types. The first of these is the money 
paid for interest on the tax anticipation 
warrants or loans, and the second is the 
incidental expense of their issuance for 
such items as printing, attorney’s fees, 
commissions, and legal opinions. Data in 
regard to interest payments on short-term 
loans for a period of years are readily 
available for the States of Washington, 
Idaho, South Dakota, North Carolina, 
Utah, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Arizona, and Louisiana. There are no 
cumulative records available that show the 
amounts required for the incidental ex- 
penses incurred in connection with short- 


term borrowing on a _ state-wide basis. 
Individual records of local districts in- 
dicate that such costs have often been 


greatly in excess of the actual services 
rendered. 


Interest Costs 

That borrowing is an expensive device 
for schools is frequently emphasized in 
survey reports and other writings in this 
field. It is noted that often the interest 
paid on a debt amounts to more than the 
debt itself. The following quotation from 
Halsey is illustrative: “At four per cent 
the original sum will double itself in a little 
over 17% years of compound interest 
(semiannual). At five per cent the time is 
a little over 14 years; at six, 11 years, 265 
days; at seven, 10 years, 27 days; and at 
Florida’s much used rate of eight per cent, 
the time required to double capital is only 
8 years, 305 days. Thus, it is argued, a 
Florida county erecting a school building 
with proceeds from an eight per cent time 
warrant issue really pays double the cost, 
even if the warrants run a little less than 
nine years. 

It is important, therefore, that school 
boards borrow at an interest rate as low 
as possible. Just what could be the “lowest”’ 
rate for school districts in any area and 
what procedures could be established to 
secure the lowest rate with regularity can- 
not be definitely determined. Other factors 
being equal, it would seem that a statute 
which outlines in detail the processes for 
the issuance of warrants as respecting in- 
terest rates, competitive bidding, and the 
“offer of sale’’ advertisements, should re- 
sult in the best deal for the school district. 
Competitive bidding has long been used 
by the Federal Government with satisfac- 
tory results. 

The schools in the State of Washington 
have made considerable use of tax warrants 
in their financial operations. The present 


This the fifth article in the author's discussion of 
the evils of short-term borrowing for school purposes 

Henry Rowland Halsey, Borrowing Money for the 
Public Schools. p. 68. New York: Bureau of Publications 
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maximum interest rate allowed on war- 
rants in that state is 8 per cent. Complete 
data on the interest costs to the schools are 
available for the years 1894 to 1936 in- 
clusive. During that 43-year period a total 
of $9,190,044 was spent for interest on 
warrants. This represents an average of 
2.12 per cent of the total expenditures 
for schools and 2.85 per cent of the 
current expenses for the years reported. 
In other words, an average of $213,722 
was spent each year for 43 years for in- 
terest on tax warrants by the schools of 
the State of Washington. 

There has been a marked decline in the 
per cent of funds spent by Washington 
school districts for interest in recent vears. 
The highest point was in 1898 when 6.23 
per cent of the total expenditures and 8.35 
per cent of the current expenses were for 
the payment of interest costs on, warrants. 
The lowest point in interest payments dur- 
ing the 43-year period covered by the data 
was in 1936 when .33 per cent of the total 
expenditures and .38 per cent of the cur- 
rent expenses were for interest on tax war- 
rants issued by the school districts. The 
amounts spent for interest increased con- 
siderably during the depression vears of 
the early 1920’s and 1930's. 

The schools in the State of Idaho have 
also made extensive use of tax warrants. 
The maximum interest rate allowed in the 
state is 6 per cent. Complete data on the 
interest payments on warrants over a 
period of 16 years (1923 to 1938) are 
available. It is revealed that on the aver- 
age during this period 1.68 per cent of the 
total expenditures for public school pur- 
poses was for the payment of interest on 


tax warrants. This amounted to a total 
of $2,694,981 or an average of $168,374 
per year. 

During a 34-year period in South 


Dakota (1905 to 1938) a total of $4,324,- 
666 was spent for interest on warrants. 
This is an average of 1.13 per cent of the 
total expenditures for public school pur- 
poses in the state for these years. The 
actual amount of money spent for interest 
averaged $127,196 for each of the 34 
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years. The range in interest cost is from .71 
per cent of the total expenditures in 1938 
to 1.56 per cent in 1909. 

During the 22-year period from 1915 to 
1936, a total of $6,214,311 was spent by 


the school districts of Wisconsin for in- 
terest on money borrowed for short periods 
of time. The average annual cost was 
$282,469 and the average per cent of the 
total expenditures was 1.42 per cent. The 
highest point was reached in 1926 when 
$484,373 was spent for interest. This was 
equivalent to 2.11 per cent of all the money 
spent that year by school districts of 
Wisconsin. 

Data on the interest cost of the short- 
term loans negotiated by the schools of 
Tennessee from 1929 to 1938 inclusive 
show that a total of $4,664,182 was spent 
for interest during the 10-year period. This 
was a yearly average of $466,418 or 1.8 
per cent of the total expenditures and 2.47 
per cent of the current expenses. The maxi- 
mum interest rate allowed by the statutes 
is 6 per cent. During the depression years 
of the early 1930's the annual interest cost 
on short-term loans was in excess of a half- 
million dollars. 

Short-term loans made by the school dis- 
tricts of Louisiana may draw interest at a 
rate not exceeding 7 per cent. During the 
17-year period from 1921 to 1937 inclu- 
sive, the total cost of interest on short- 
term loans was $4,408,383. This is a yearly 
average of $259,317. An average of .91 
per cent of the total expenditures and 1.82 
per cent of the current expenses was paid 
annually for interest on short-term loans. 

The interest cost on money borrowed 
for short periods of time by the schools of 
North Carolina, during the 22 vears from 
1916 to 1937 inclusive, was $4,226,340. 
This is equivalent to $192,106 annually or 
.60 per cent of the total expenditures and 
1.02 per cent of the current expenses for 
the period. 

Although the amount of money spent for 
interest on short-term loans in Pennsyl- 
vania is more than that of the states pre- 
viously discussed, the actual percentage of 
the total cost of public education is less. 
The total interest cost for the 16 years 
(1921 to 1936) was $9,034,468. This 
represents an average annual expenditure 
of $564,654 to meet the cost of borrowing 
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TABLE I. Summary of Annual Interest Costs on Short-Term Loans in Ten States During the 
Eight-Year Period From 1929 to 1936 
Per Cent of the Total Expenditures Spent for Interest 

State 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 Total Average 
Pennsylvania ... 25 35 23 23 24 37 22 19 2.08 26 
Utah 43 36 39 34 68 18 07 09 254 32 
North Carolina ares 62 86 63 42 24 26 17 09 3.29 41 
Arizona ... 25 24 14 24 42 69 68 70 3.36 42 
Louisiana . 71 79 65 1.08 1.47 1.34 Rae 81 8.07 1.01 
South Dakota : 1.05 1.11 1.06 81 8&9 1.30 1.25 1.08 8.55 1.07 
Washington iy eee 85 95 92 27 2.30 2.75 1.02 33 «10.39 1.30 
Wisconsin 1.62 1.60 1.38 1.42 1.49 1.62 1.58 1.42 12.13 1.52 
Tennessee 1.09 139 2.06 2.02 243 2.00 _ 2.65 1.80 15.44 1,93 
Idaho 2.49 1.78 1.55 1.96 1.81 2.57 3.99 138 17.53 2.19 
Total ; woe 908 GAS 9D 9.79 11.97 13.08 12.85 7.89 83.38 . 
EE ve cin sews reser ee 94 94 90 98 1.20 1.31 1.29 79 1.04 
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During the nadir of the depression, eco- 
nomic conditions were so adverse that def- 
inite salary plans for the payment of 
teachers had to be revised, if not aban- 
doned. Serious inequalities were too com- 
mon when we review the cuts which were 
made. The person with the greatest indi- 
vidual preferment for any reason was 
favored, by receiving a less slashing of sal- 
ary in the retrenchment melee. Such is al- 
ways the case when there is not a carefully 
worked out plan and policy. Strange as it 
may seem, educators have been negligent 
in having established salary policies for 
their teachers. I shall not attempt to recite 
the probable causes for this condition since 
such a discussion would require too much 
space. Nevertheless, executives must rec- 
ognize this as one of the malignant ills of 
educational practice. 

Security for teachers means a stabilizing 
of the entire school program for the com- 
munity. A stabilized school program re- 
lieves the board of education of constant 
bickerings, misunderstandings, and short 
teacher tenure. It is true that teachers’ 
salaries take a lion’s share of the school 
budget. Then, every effort needs to be 
made to insure that the educational dollar 
so spent will yield the maximum return. 
Thus, a salary policy is as much a con- 
cern of the board of education, as it is 
of the teacher or administrator. 

The adoption of a desirable salary sched- 
ule for any school system requires the 
study and planning of not one, or a few 
individuals, but the cooperative efforts of 
all concerned. When teachers, principals, 
superintendent, and board of education en- 
gage on such a project, the end result is 
an instrument of policy tempered by the 
judgment and interests of those to be af- 
fected by its operation. Under such condi- 
tions equity, harmony, and _ efficiency 
result. Since all have had a part in de- 
termining the salary policies for the system, 
all are anxious for its successful operation. 

The superintendent has a unique func- 
tion to perform in getting committees set 
up to make the studies and investigations 
necessary for arriving at equitable and 
reasonable salarv levels. Some of the in- 
vestigations to be made are: living costs 
within the community, salaries of other 
professions and occupations in the com- 
munity, salaries of teachers in near-by 
communities, state end national salary con- 
ditions of teachers. per capita costs of edu- 
cation in the community as compared with 
others, the economic resources of the school 
district, the most desirable teacher-prepara- 
tion standards for the school svstem, pro- 
visions of salary schedules in operation 
currently, and salary conditions as they 
exist within the system at the present time 


Superintendent of Schools, Delta, Colo. 


The School Board Adopts a Salary Schedule 


W.D. Asfahl’ 


to determine a suitable plan for introducing 
the schedule upon its adoption. These ex- 
tensive investigations require considerable 
time and work. When completed, the task 
of interpreting the results, and determining 
their meaning in terms of the schedule, re- 
quires careful consideration. A tentative 
plan is formulated which is submitted to all 
the teachers and to members of the board. 
Some revision results before a plan is ef- 
fected which is acceptable to all. Upon 
adoption, each teacher receives a copy of 
the schedule to which she can refer when 
questions of remuneration for her services 
arise. Upon adoption of the schedule the 
explaining has been done and all concerned 
are free to devote attention to other impor- 
tant problems of the school. 

We followed such a plan in making the 
schedule for the Delta public schools. The 
schedule was adopted in December of 1937 
and has functioned satisfactorily. The 
schedule plan appears later in this article 
and has been included in its entirety in 
order to demonstrate how various problems 
attendant to the schedule were solved by 
us. 

Attention is directed to the flexible 
clauses of the schedule, making possible 
adjustments to changed educational or 
economic conditions. The interests of the 
teachers are protected without sacrificing 
the chief interests of the board and the 
school district. 

The purposes and underlying principles 
of the schedule make clear the philosophy 
of it and the objectives to be obtained. 
Teachers new to the system can quickly 
grasp the policies of pay for the system 
and know what to expect. 

The classification of teachers includes 
four classes to take care of all teachers in 
the system at that time, and those who 
enter later. The “C” and “D” grouping 
was necessary because a number of teachers 
did not hold college degrees. It should be 
noted in passing that the provisions of the 
schedule for annual increments, based upon 
professional growth and the leave-of-ab- 
sence provisions, have resulted in causing 
all teachers in the system, with one excep- 
tion, to earn college degrees. 

The retirement plan in our case was very 
simple since only one teacher is now eligible 
for retirement, and it will be 15 years be- 
fore another is eligible. The 35-vear age 
limit for new teachers in the system was 
set to protect the retirement plan, and to 
eliminate consideration of teachers who 
might be on the decline of efficiency. The 
reasoning is that developing teachers of 
more than 35 years of age will have been 
located in systems larger than ours of 52 
teachers. 

The plan for introducing the schedule 
seemed to work well and to remove in- 
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equalities in salaries as best they could. 
The minimums and maximums of the 
schedule are lower than might be desired, 
but constitute a distinct improvement on 
preadoption conditions. Furthermore, a 
provision of the schedule is that the entire 
schedule may be moved ahead when 
economic conditions of the district permit. 
The schedule as it was adopted follows in 
abstract: 


Abstract of Salary Schedule, Delta 
Public Schools 

The Purpose of the Salary Schedule: The 
five purposes stated, indicate that the 
teacher is the most important consideration 
in building up a school system; that the 
schedule is designed to attract and hold 
the best available teachers from the stand- 
point of personal qualities, professional 
outlook, and general education; that the 
schedule seeks to attract equally capable 
teachers for all departments of the school 
making no distinction as to grade level or 
as to sex of the teacher, in other words 
it is a single salary schedule. 

Underlying Principles: The underlying 
principles of the schedule are six in num- 
ber and deal with important considerations 
relating to: (1) the cost of efficient teach- 
ing service in the community for one living 
on a highly respectable standard of living 
with (2) differentials in salaries for various 
degrees of education and teaching experi- 
ence; (3) provisions for revision of the 
maximums and minimums as altered eco- 
nomic conditions or educational standards 
warrant; (4) a plan or policy for new re- 
cruits on the teaching staff covering a (5) 
probationary period and (6) increments 
thereafter. 

Classification of Teachers: The sched- 
ule provides for four classes (A, B, C, D) 
of teachers based upon academic prepara- 
tion. Class “A” teachers include those hold- 
ing the masters degree or its equivalents. 
Class “B” teachers hold the baccalaureate 
degree and Classes “C” and “D” three 
and two years of college preparation 
respectively. 

Special Regulations: No distinction is 
made on the basis of sex. Men and women 
receiving equal salaries for equal education 
and experience. Likewise, no difference in 
salary is made on the basis of grade taught. 
Only teachers of special rooms or those 
who have special assignments, as declared 
by the board, receive extra salary con- 
siderations. 

Annual Increments: The schedule pro- 
vides automatic annual increments of $62 
for Class A teachers and $50 for Class B 
teachers. The minimums are $1,300 for 
Class A and $1,100 for Class B with the 
maximums at $1,800 and $1,600 respec- 
tively. Thus, a Class B teacher attains the 
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maximum in eleven years and the Class A 
teacher in nine. Deans, vice-principals, su- 
pervisors, coaches, and the director of in- 
strumental music receive $200 per annum 
above the schedule for their special duties. 
Principals and the superintendent are not 
included in the schedule. 

Leave of Absence, Retirement, Proba- 
tionary Period: Other provisions of the 
schedule include a plan for leaves of 
absence for teachers who have taught six 
or more years in the system with pay de- 
termined for the differential between the 
substitute’s salary and the salary of the 
teacher had she not taken the leave. 

Retirement provides a pension of $45 
per month for teachers who have reached 
the age of 65 and who have taught 25 
years in the public schools, 15 years of 
which shall be in the local school system. 
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The majority of our American school com- 
munities are progressive. Many of these are 
awakening to the realization that the pro- 
gressive school system, measured in com- 
parison to the one that is but drifting, is cost- 
ing large sums of money. School boards are 
more and more appreciating that the duty of 
fixing the policy of the school system in a big, 
broad way is a duty worthy of the best minds 
in the community. The school directors, stand- 
ing in a sense between the taxpaying public 
and the great army of progressive school admin- 
istrators and teachers, feel the necessity, if 
they are to be true to both the interests which 
they represent, of obtaining the most com- 
prehensive view possible of the entire school 
problem. — William J. Flynn, San Antonio, Tex. 


A probationary period of three years is 
provided after which time the teacher is 
eligible for indefinite tenure. The salary 
schedule governs the salary after the suc- 
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cessful completion of the period of pro- 
bation. Annual increments are forthcoming 
to teachers during the period of probation 
providing the work of the teacher is 
satisfactory. 

Plan for Introducing the Schedule: All 
teachers below the minimum were raised to 
it and allowed to advance on the schedule 
up to two steps depending upon the num- 
ber of years of experience in the system. 
Teachers whose salaries were above the 
minimum at the time the schedule was 
adopted began on the schedule at the point 
nearest their 1937 salary. 

The Elastic Clause: The final paragraph 
of the schedule is in the form of an elastic 
clause in which the board of education re- 
serves the right to amend the schedule or 
to stay its operation when, in its opinion, 
an emergency makes such necessary. 


Conserving Educational Resources 


Recently, the following story came to 
our attention. It contains an example of 
almost criminal misuse of one of the essen- 
tial tools of education, the public library. 
The waste of educational resources illus- 
trated here is so vicious, and at the same 
time so common, as to be worthy of major 
concern. The story should illuminate cer- 
tain conclusions to be presented in the 
latter part of this paper. 

A public librarian was besieged one 
afternoon by a group of five or six high- 
school pupils seeking materials with which 
to complete an assignment. They came 
armed with sheaves of mimeographed in- 
structions. (This, in itself, was a pleasant 
surprise, for most students arrive with only 
the vaguest notions as to the requirements 
of their assignments.) 

Upon surveying the instructions, which 
the pupils could barely understand, the 
librarian discovered that they required a 
careful summary of many phases of Ameri- 
can life, including: law, religious institu- 
tions, recreation, education, industry, and so 
on, arranged by twenty-year periods from 
the founding of the nation to the present 
time, and classified by sections of the 
country. Further investigation disclosed a 
bibliography. And such a bibliography it 
was! First, while purporting to be arranged 
by periods of American history, it con- 
tained so many items incorrectly classified 
as to be almost useless. Second, most of 
the materials were beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the members of the group who were 
characterized by serious reading handicaps. 
And third, the library could boast owner- 
ship of fewer than half the items listed. 

Leaving out the question of whether or 
not these pupils could complete success- 
fully what might have been acceptable as 
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a college term paper, the librarian asked 
her eager visitors if they were required to 
confine themselves to the books listed in 
the bibliography. The answer was a unan- 
imous “Yes!” The question was prompted 
by two considerations: one, mentioned 
above, that the library did not have many 
of the books; and the other based on the 
fact that the outline for the assignment 
was so worded that, without considerable 
previous training in library-research tech- 
niques, searching for the data in the books 
listed was well-nigh impossible, whereas 
the outline fitted fairly well the method 
of indexing used in other library reference 
tools. 

Bewildered and disappointed at being 
forced to commit educational mayhem, the 


librarian turned out the few books her 
collection contained, giving her charges 


what help she could while she supervised 
an already overcrowded reading room. She 
vowed to see that teacher at her first free 
moment. This resolve was fortified when, 
during the evening session of the library, 
eight more hopefuls appeared, and, on the 
following day, ten or twelve more came 
clamoring for assistance, all with the same 
story of limiting the researches to the 
bibliography, and the necessity of com- 
pleting the assignment within one week. 


Where the Teacher Failed 

What followed seems incredible. Yet, if 
more librarians checked on more teachers, 
as this one did, the results, we fear, would 
be duplicated. 

First, the public librarian 
school librarian from whom she learned 
that the school library contained even 
fewer of the required readings than did the 
public librarv. It further developed that 
the school librarian, on many previous 
occasions, had attempted to secure bibliog- 
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raphies from the teacher before they were 
submitted to the pupils, offering to assist 
in their compilation and to order needed 
books, as well as to attempt to secure books 
through the school-lending service of the 
public library. But all to no avail. No co- 
operation from the teacher. 

Then the public librarian called on the 
teacher. The teacher was in personality, 
well a teacher, though definitely not 
a professional educator. She made up in 
charm what she lacked in natural intelli- 
gence and applied training. Her outline, it 
appeared, came with her diploma from one 
of those teacher-training schools which 
specializes in turning out well-wound-up 
toys with no place to go. 

After overcoming her first amazement 
upon learning that the public library was 
interested in education, the teacher ex- 
pressed surprise at her pupils’ “bothering 
to go to the public library.” When asked if 
the bibliography was to be strictly followed, 
she replied in hurt tones, “Oh, of course 
not! I just tell them they must use it so 
that they will have something to start with. 
I really didn’t expect them to fuss so.” 

The inaccuracies in the bibliography she 
pd&sed over quickly and lightly, never 
offering to correct them. She also indicated 
that the outline was not to be followed 
closely — or at all, for that matter. All she 
was interested in, she declared, was having 
the pupils get a general idea about the 
social progress of the country. “But, of 
course, I couldn’t tell them that, or they 
wouldn’t do any work at all,” she said. 

The librarian also learned that five class 
groups had been assigned the same work 
at the same time — almost two hundred 
students. She knew that at least half of 
those whom she had not already helped 
would be in her library within the next day 
or two seeking assistance. The rest would 
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just sensibly ignore the whole thing, and 
very likely fail. 

Before leaving, the librarian invited the 
teacher to visit the library so that she 
might ascertain its resources and appreciate 
some of its problems. This invitation was 
declined with the usual, “I’m sorry, but 
you know, I’m so busy.” 

The librarian left with the halfhearted 
suggestion that in the future the teacher 
send a note to the library informing it of 
any such assignment in order that it might 
furnish better service. The suggestion was 
halfhearted because she knew it would 
never be followed. Then she went her way, 
hurling silent oaths at this teacher in par- 
ticular and education in general. And can 
you blame her? 


Some Aspects of Objectives 


if this were a story without a moral, 
there would be no point in its telling un- 
less we were morbidly interested in educa- 
tional malpractice. This story does, we 
believe, give some concrete mooring for 
certain conclusions regarding the conser- 
vation of educational resources. These 
conclusions may be divided roughly into 
two main catagories: those relative to ob- 
jectives, and those relative to techniques. 

Educators might well consider the fol- 
lowing point of view with regard to educa- 
tional objectives. No educational activity 
should be entered upon, all of whose objec- 
tives cannot be clearly stated so as to 
permit no question as to meaning, or can- 
not be readily accepted by competent 
professional educationists, or cannot be 
attained, at least to some recognizable de- 
gree, by the pupils undertaking the activity. 

With respect to units of educational 
activities involving the use of the public 
library, this dictum is doubly important, 
for to the great majority of the pupils, this 
institution, upon their separation from 
school, will become the principal contact 
with the best in culture, and the primary 
source of higher learning. The public 
library is the university of the people. The 
attitudes which young people develop to- 
ward the library, and the ease with which 
they use its resources are of utmost 
importance. 

In making assignments involving library 
resources, therefore, the professional edu- 
cator must consider not only the objectives 
of the immediate educational activity, but 
also the objectives in terms of skills, 
knowledges, and attitudes relative to the 
library and its facilities. Stated in a general 
way, objectives for all assignments of work 
in the library should include: 

1. Improvement in skill in using library 
tools. It is assumed that the pupil, espe- 
cially by the time he has reached the 
secondary school, shall have had a certain 
minimum training in library reference tools 
including: the use of books, their tables of 
contents, indexes. lists of maps and illus- 
trations, publication and copyright dates, 
publishing houses, tables, charts, graphs, 
etc.; general reference works such as 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature, 
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Books are the stored up treasure of human genius. 
Mural in N. Y. Public Library, by Edward Laning. Courtesy New York WPA Art Project. 


Authors Today and Yesterday, Living 
Authors, the many Who’s Who, at least 
five acceptable encyclopedias, several 
atlases, The World Almanac, the un- 
abridged dictionaries, and so on; and the 
general library reference system including 
the card catalog, the vertical file, the 
pamphlet library, the magazine index, and 
the picture collection. Unfortunately, many 
young people graduate from college with- 
out an adequate skill in the use of these 
tools. 

If our assumption for this objective is 
incorrect, as it is in many cases, then at 
least ten periods of each semester of high 
school should be devoted to this study. No 
subject in the curriculum is so important 
that ten of its periods could not be given 
over to this work. And even to the profit 
of the subject. 

If our assumption is correct, then each 
assignment in any subject utilizing the 
library’s resources should have as an ob- 
jective the improvement of skills already 
learned. 


Using the Library’s Resources 


2. Improvement in the knowledge of 
library resources. Each visit to the library, 
each library assignment, should open for 
the pupil new vistas of knowledge and in- 
terest. Each contact with the public 
library should be so planned as to bring 
to the attention of the pupil new areas of 
library service which he will be anxious 
to use of his own accord as he continues 
his education and after he leaves school. 

3. The development of attitudes in the 
pupil that the library is his own, and that 
participation in its ownership carries with 
it responsibilities and privileges. Each visit 
to the library should be made so enjoyable 
and profitable that the youth will carry 
away with him not only the desire to return 
and profit, but also the determination to 
assume an active role in the promotion of 
the library’s progress. 

And these objectives can be attained. 
Not, however, if they are cemented away 
in the teacher’s head. They must be dis- 
cussed with the librarian, who, after all, 





has a great interest in our educational sys- 
tem. But most important of all, these 
objectives must be discussed with the 
pupils. Pupils always must be made aware 
of what they are doing and why they are 
doing it, for in this way only can they 
feel that they are participating in setting 
up their goals and achieving their ends. 

The techniques for reaching these objec- 
tives are relatively simple. Aside from dis- 
cussing the objectives with the pupils and 
maintaining cordial and intimate profes- 
sional relations with the library staff, cer- 
tain procedures may be followed to 
facilitate the work. 

1. All assignments should be clearly and 
concisely stated in writing. If it is feasible 
to have instructions mimeographed, this 
should be done. If this is not practical, 
the teacher should write the assignment on 
the board and have the pupils copy it. It 
is suspected that once a teacher attempts 
to be specific in writing about certain 
assignments which are a little vague in her 
own mind, she will reconsider her notions 
and clarify her thinking a desirable 
by-product. 

2. Several weeks before an assignment 
is to be given, the teacher should notify 
the library. The library can give better 
service if the following data are included 
in the announcement: the assignment, 
number of pupils, age and grade of the 
pupils, subject, reading level of the group, 
date assignment is due, library training of 
pupils, bibliography. 

Forms similar to the one below might 
be printed or mimeographed bv the school 
for the use of the entire faculty. 


Preparing the Bibliography 

3. The procedures in preparing a 
bibliography may vary in many ways, de- 
pending upon the use to which the list is 
to be put, but in any case, the librarian 
should be consulted. 

If the teacher prepares the list, he should 
indicate on the library assignment form 
whether the list is to be limiting or merely 
suggestive. At times it may be desirable to 
limit the books used for an assignment to 
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The library and the school are 
allies for the widest educational serv- 
ice. But their work must be correlated 
and both teachers and librarians must 
understand each other’s problems, 
limitations, and opportunities. 
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relatively few in order to be certain that 
the pupils become familiar with these spe- 
cific materials. On other occasions, the list 
may be merely suggestive, serving only as 
a starting place for the pupil’s researches. 

The librarian, however, should be given 
the list before it is issued to the pupils. 
She can then eliminate those items not 
owned or obtainable by the library. She 
may also be able to make additional sug- 
gestions, and she may further assist by 
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Figure 1. Library Assignment Form 


noting particular items which she has 
found to be unsuited to the reading group 
involved. 

It is desirable for the librarian to give 
the call numbers of books. This may seem 
to deprive the pupils of the opportunity 
of using the card catalog. Quite on the con- 
trary, it leaves the card catalog in its right- 
ful place as a reference tool rather than as 
a hazard to be overcome, while it facili- 
tates the circulation of the books and saves 
the already harried librarian’s time. 

If the librarian is to prepare the bibliog- 
raphy, and most librarians are eager to 
assist in this service, considerably more 
time should be allowed and greater detail 
in the explanation of the assignment should 
be given. 

In some instances no bibliography will 
be included. Here the teacher should in- 
dicate the general types of reference tools 
to be used, and again, these should be 
checked by the librarian. 

4. The administrative staff of a public 
school system should be certain that the 
public library has on its files complete and 
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up-to-date copies of every course of study 
used in the system. This will help the 
library staff see the unit assignment in the 
light of the whole plan of study. 

5. And, finally, the teacher should take 
every opportunity to visit the library. She 
should become acquainted with the staff, 
study the facilities of the institution, and 
attempt to understand some of its problems. 

Here, then, is a suggestive list of pro- 
cedures, which, if carefully followed, should 
be effective in helping to conserve those 
great educational resources waiting to be 
utilized in the public library. Through 
these measures, facilities, which are now, 
to a great extent, wasted, can be put to 
more efficient use. 

To restate these conservation techniques 
briefly: (a) Establish effective library ob- 
jectives for each library assignment. (0d) 
Make all library assignments clear, con- 
cise, and in writing. (c) Notify the library 
well in advance of all assignments. (d) 
Cooperate with the library in the prepara- 
tion of all bibliographies. (e) Keep the 
library informed of all courses of study. 
And (f) visit the library often. 

All this, it may be said, takes time. Of 
course, it does. Not as much time, how- 
ever, as we might think. And definitely not 
as much time as is now wasted by pupils’ 
attempting to complete poorly organized, 
poorly stated, and poorly directed assign- 
ments. Each period of library instruction 
should be considered in the light of a life- 
time of continued education. 

This list of procedures is not exhaustive, 
nor is it meant to be. It is merely a sug- 
gestive beginning, and any competent pro- 
fessional worker can elaborate on _ this 
foundation. These suggestions represent a 
practical starting place for the cooperation 
of two educational institutions, the library 
and the school. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN NEW CASTLE 


The city schools of New Castle, Ind., are 
effectively hooking up the vocational courses in 
the grades and the high school wath the realities 
ol present-day industrial and commercial life. Un- 
der a new seven-step program, inaugurated by 
Supt. R. H. Valentine, the local needs and op- 
portunities have been carefully taken into account. 

In the commerce department both clerical and 
service occupations are stressed, and complete 
courses are offered in retail salesmanship, stenog- 
raphy and typing, accounting and clerical work, 
and business law. The especial needs of both boys 
and girls are considered in the character and or- 
ganization of the studies 

An unusual effort is being made in the school 
to prepare boys for the industries. Two years 
ago the school had but one teacher who at- 
tempted to instruct some 750 boys on the junior 
and senior high-school levels. At present, five 
trained shop instructors have 350 boys in classes 
of drafting, molding, electricity, machine-shop 
practice, woodworking, paternmaking, blueprint 
reading. The related sciences and mathematics are 
taught. To say that the boys are intensely inter- 
ested and that there always is a hum of industry 
in the shops is to describe the situation very 
mildly. 

The school has a complete printing department 
in which the school paper is written, edited, and 
printed. The department is on a productive basis 
and is buying its own equipment. A new venture 
in the past two years is the agriculture depart- 
ment. There are approximately 150 boys and girls 
who are sent in from the outlying farm district 
Not all of these take the subject of agriculture, 
but enough of them do to make it quite practical. 
That we have attained success here is shown by 
the fact that our stock judging team won the 
state contest this year and placed third in the 
nation. We feel justly proud of the work done 
here. I believe that I will depart from a resolu- 
tion not to mention names and tell that a lion’s 
share of the success should go to Mr. Catron, the 
teacher 

In discussing the success of the past school 
year, Mr. Valentine says that the school is mak- 
ing every effort to show its students “that school 
is not mere preparation for life —it is life--an 
actual living together in friendly competition with 
one’s fellows.” 





The auditorium of the Lincoln School has seats for 400 persons. 


The stage is equipped for all ordinary elementary school theatricals, etc. 
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The Lincoln 


Elementary School, Mount 


Vernon, 
Architect, Seattle, Washington. 


Washin:ton, as seen from the main playground.— Arch N. Torbitt, 


uilt With an Eye to the Future 


The problems of planning elementary-school 
buildings for the immediate educational 
service of a community are relatively simple. 
The school executives can readily harmonize 
the problems of classroom organization, in- 
structional method, and administration and 
with these clearly stated in terms of needed 
building facilities, can solve the further prob- 
lems of finance, architectural service, and ac- 
tual building construction. 

The more difficult problems are those which 
relate to the long-term use of a building, and 
these problems are doubly important at this 
time because the present standards of con- 
struction and equipment are such that build- 
ings will last at least a hundred years. 
Schoolmen of foresight and architects who are 
concerned that ultimate economy shall be 
achieved both in the construction and use of 
the buildings they plan, have urged that both 
the planning and the construction should in- 
volve elements of flexibility and the widest 
utility so that a newly completed schoolhouse 
may serve effectively as an educational instru- 
ment during a long term of physical and 
economic life. 

A building in which these elements have 
been carefully considered is the new elemen- 
tary-school building for the city of Mount 
Vernon, Wash. The structure replaces several 
old. overcrowded, and educationally unsatis- 
factory grade buildings. The educational 
planning for the structure was carried on by 
former Superintendent J. A. Reeves and for- 
mer Principal Martha Sherwood. Since its 
completion the school has been under the su- 
pervision of Stanley S. Wynstra, as superin- 
tendent. and Mr. John Amend, as principal 

The city of Mount Vernon has a solid pop- 
ulation of approximately 4,000 and is the 


trading and industrial center of an important 
section of the fertile Skagit River Valley. Ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the pupils are 
transported to the school by bus from the 
rural areas. 





The building is thoroughly modern in de- 
sign and construction and is located in the 
center of a thickly populated residential sec- 
tion of the town. The site, which is ample for 
play purposes, overlooks the Skagit Valley, 
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The library is a particularly home like room planned and equipped especially for 
children in the middle grades. 








Ground Floor 
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Plan, Lincoln Elementary School, Mount Vernon, W ashington. — Arch 
N. Torbitt, Architect, Seattle, Washington. 
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movable desks and chairs. 


and a more inspiring and beautiful view 
would be difficult to find. 

The exterior is modernistic and utilizes to 
the fullest extent the design possibilities of 
reinforced concrete construction. The floors 
and the roof are carried on concrete slabs 
and the modern forms of the design have been 
carried into the materials and design of the 
stairways, the study hall, the library, and the 
classrooms. 

The building contains 16 classrooms, of 
which one is 41 ft. long and_ especially 
equipped for primary-kindergarten activities. 

On the ground floor there are a_ large 
manual-training shop, a sewing room, an it 
door playroom, and a lunchroom. From this 
floor also access is had to the gymnasium with 
its showers and dressing rooms, and its special 
storage space for chairs and equipment. The 
gymnasium serves for the physical-education 
program, for indoor games, and for com- 
munity activities. The balcony to the gymna 
sium is entered from the corridors of the first 
floor. 

The combined study hall and auditorium, 
with its adjoining platform, and the library, 
are the main features of the second floor. 
The library is especially well planned and 
equipped and will accommodate for study pur 
poses the largest section of any class in the 
school. 

A classroom at the extreme end of the set 
ond floor has been set aside for a music room 
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Top left: the gymnasium. Top right: the cafeteria. The serving 
table may be entirely cut off from the room so that the latter 
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can be used for study purposes. Bottom left: a typical stairway. 


The floor and ceiling have been given heavy 
acoustical treatment, and the doors have been 
selected to reduce the passage of sound. In 
use the room has been found to be live but 
without excessive echoes, and has been ideal 
for both vocal and instrumental music. The 
room is so soundproofed that other classes 
are not disturbed. 

The building is heated by means of a 
vacuum-steam system, with forced-air ventila- 
tion and direct radiation. The temperature 
control is automatic. 

The building is lighted with semi-indirect 
ixtures so that the rooms may be used at 
night and may be adequately lighted during 
the dark days of the rainy season. The class- 
rooms are fitted with electric service outlets 
so that pictures may be projected. Communi- 
cation and instruction are facilitated by a 
complete public-address and radio system. 

The classrooms throughout are plastered; 
the corridors are plastered and have acoustical 
ceilings; the floors of the classrooms are 
maple, and of the corridors are linoleum. In 
each case, the floors are laid on a concrete 
base. 

The total cost of the building was $171.,- 
768.25. Of this sum, the Federal Government 
contributed $74,863 through PWA. The archi- 
tectural design and the engineering were done 
dy Mr. A. N. Torbitt. architect. 





Bottom right: the industrial arts shop is equipped for a wide 
variety of woodwork and simple metal work. 





Second Floor Plan, Lincoln Elementary School, Mount Vernon, Washington. — Arch 
N. Torbitt, Architect, Seattle, Washington. 


NEW HOME ECONOMICS COTTAGE 
COMPLETED 


The board of education at Crystal City, Mo., 
has completed the erection of a home economics 
cottage for the high school. The building which 
was erected at a cost of $11,160, contains three 
classrooms, an office, and storerooms. The build- 
ing was erected from plans prepared by W. B 
Ittner, Inc., of St. Louis, Mo 

During the year 1939-40, the board erected a 
new high school, at a cost of $151,800. The build- 
ing is modern, contairis up-to-date features, and 
was occupied for the first time at the opening 
of the school year 1939 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of July, school bonds were 
sold in the United States in the amount of $2,- 
888,900. The average rate of interest was 12.53 
per cent 

During the month of July, 1940, contracts 
were let in 11 western states, not included in 
Dodge reports, for 27 buildings, to cost $1,069,- 
400. Twenty buildings, in preliminary stages, 
were reported at an_ estimated outlay of 
$1,170,000. During the month, in 37 states east of 
the Rocky Mountains, Dodge reported contracts 
let for 500 educational buildings, at a cost of 
$16,500,000 
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Glen Cove Builds for Safety 


and Economy 


The New Glen Cove High School, at Glen Cove, New York, is a 
two-story structure, modern in design, and providing safety for the 
pupils and teachers through the employment of fireproof construction. 
Construction work on the building was begun on January 25, 1938, 
the cornerstone was laid in April, and the building was dedicated and 
occupied in May, 1939. 

The building, which is 458 ft. long and 387 ft. in depth, contains 
51,590 sq. ft. of floor area. The height of the tower above grade is 
86 ft. The building is entirely fireproof in construction, with walls of 
masonry and steel. Five stairways are located in the building and lead 
to 17 exits. A fire-alarm system and fire extinguishers have been pro- 
vided as an additional safety feature. The corridors have quarry-tile 
floors, with terra-cotta wainscots, and acoustical plastering. Arranged 
along the walls of the corridors are 1,032 student lockers for the ac- 
commodation of books and clothing. The classrooms have asphalt- 
tile floors. Each classroom is equipped with an electric program clock, 
radio, and telephone system. 

In addition to 18 classrooms, the building contains a number of 
special rooms and laboratories, a library, a lunchroom, a dramatic 
room, and a room for student activities. 

The auditorium, which is 91 by 66 by 31 ft. in size, has a complete 
projection booth, an asbestos curtain, fireproof drapes, and electric 
controls, and provides 1,047 seats for assembly purposes. 

The gymnasium, which is 80 by 70 by 22 ft. in size, has a folding 
partition, lockers, and showers, and provides bleachers for seating 500 
persons. R 

The heating of the building is by means of automatic oil burners 
In the auditorium and gymnasium and toilets a fan is used for forced 
ventilation. In the classrooms, a number of univents supply fresh, 
warmed air. 

The building was completed at a cost of $1,100.000. 

The planning and supervision of the construction was in charge of 
Messrs. Tooker & Marsh, architects, of New York City. 


= 


General View of the Glen Cove High School, Glen Cove, N. Y.— Tooker & Marsh, Architects, New York, N. Y. 
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The Auditorium of the Glen Cove High School is favorably placed for community as well as school use. 
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First Floor Plan, Glen Cove High School, 
Glen Cove, New York.— Tooker & Marsh, 
Architects, 101 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Liability for Injury in 
School-Bus Transportation. Harota u. punke’ 


Students of rural education know that 
accidents often occur in connection with 
buses transporting pupils to or from 
school, and that injury raises a question re- 
garding district or bus-driver liability. The 
legal principles involved here are in part 
similar to those regarding tort liability of 
governmental agencies in other settings, but 
the increased importance of pupil trans- 
portation justifies an examination of the 
application of those principles in specific 
connection with court decisions involving 
transportation. Accordingly the cases cited, 
unless otherwise noted, are public school 
cases involving damage suits relative to 
transportation injuries. 

District not ordinarily liable to pupils at 
common law. The weight of authority? 
holds the district not liable for injury to a 
child in connection with school-bus trans- 
portation, unless a statute specifically pro- 
vides for liability. The doctrine here, in 
brief, is that “Negligence cannot be im- 
puted to the sovereign, and for this reason, 
in the absence of a statute, no private ac- 
tion for tort can be maintained against the 
state.2 Hence suit may not be brought 
against agencies performing governmental 
functions, and therefore exercising sover- 
eignty within a limited sphere. Although 
functions necessary for maintaining schools 
are in general considered governmental 
functions, a question may arise concerning 
the specific aspects of a school program. 
In determining whether a particular ac- 
tivity is governmental or proprietary, an 
Oregon court recently said:* “The under- 
lying test is whether the act is for the com- 
mon good of all without the element of 
special corporate benefit or pecuniary 
profit.” Hence, where statutes set forth 
conditions under which transportation may 
be insured, providing transportation under 
those conditions is performing a govern- 
mental function, and at common law the 
doctrine of nonliability applies. Thus, un- 
der a Minnesota statute permitting trans- 
portation, the court said:° “The district 


1Georgia State Womans College, Valdosta, Ga. 

2Benton v. Board of Education of Cumberland County 
et al., 201 N. C. 653, 161 S.E. 96 (1931); Harris v. 
Salem School District, 72 N. H. 424, 57 A. 332 (1904); 
Schornack v. School District No. 17-2 of Brown County 
et al., 266 N.W. 141 (S. D., 1936); Consolidated School 


District No. 1 of Tulsa County et al., v. Wright, 125 
Okla. 193, 261 P. 953, 56 A.L.R. 152 (1927), 162 
Okla. 110, 19 P. (2d) 369 (1933); Hibbs v. Independent 


School District of Green Mountain et al., 218 Ia. 841, 
251 N.W. 606 (1933); Allen v. Independent School 
District No. 17, 173 Minn. 5, 216 N.W. 533 (1927); 


Horton v. Bienville Parish School Board, 4 La. App. 123 
(1926); Boice, etc. v. Board of Education of Rock 
District et al., 111 W. Va. 95, 160 S.E. 566 (1931). 

8Benton v. Board of Education of Cumberland County 
et al., 201 N. C. 653, 161 S.E. 96 (1931). 


‘Rankin v. School District No. 9 et al., 23 P. (2d) 
132 (1933) 

SAllen v. Independent School District No. 17, 173 
Minn. 5, 216 N.W. 533 (1927) 


having undertaken to exercise the privilege, 
the duty in connection therewith was pub- 
lic... . The right of the pupil to be trans- 
ported was one which he enjoyed in 
common with other pupils in the district, 
and was also public.” In Oklahoma® it was 
contended that providing transportation 
was not a governmental function because 
transportation was provided for only a part 
of the pupils of the district. The court 
stated that “the furnishing of free trans- 
portation . applies uniformly to every 
district within the state.” The fact that it 
applied only to children living beyond a 
certain distance from school “is no more 
discriminatory than the act providing for 
free schools,” which do not benefit all chil- 
dren but only those of school age. When 
the matter of district liability for transpor- 
tation injury appeared in South Dakota," 
the court said that if districts “did not ex- 
ceed the authority granted them, then they 
were performing a governmental function 
as an agent of the state,” and at common 
law “are not liable for negligence.” If, 
however, districts exceed their authority, 
their acts in providing transportation are 
ultra vires, and “districts cannot be held 
liable for negligence in the performance of” 
ultra vires acts. 

Contrary to the foregoing doctrine of 
nonliability for transportation injury, 
school districts in New York® have been 
held liable at common law for such injury. 
Thus a nine-year-old girl who was being 
transported in a wagon, fell through a wheel 
and suffered injury.’ Because of erroneous 
action of a lower court the matter of driver 
negligence was not established by the jury, 
but in ordering a new trial to enable a 
verdict regarding negligence, the supreme 
court stated that if negligence was estab- 
lished there would be no question but that 
the district would be liable. Inasmuch as 
the district had undertaken to provide 
transportation, said the court, “it was 
bound to provide a reasonably safe mode 
of conveyance.” The court added that al- 
though the district is a ‘governmental 
agency, it is still liable for its own neg- 
ligence. . . . Nor can it avoid such liability 
by delegating the performance of its duty 
to a contractor” (a driver). 

Driver liable at common law for neg- 
ligence. Immunity from tort liability on 


®*Consolidated School District No. 1 of Tulsa County 
et al. v. Wright, 128 Okla. 193, 261 P. 953, 56 A.L.R. 
152 (1927) 

7Schornack v. School District No. 17-2 of 
County et al., 266 N.W. 141 (1936). 

8Williams v. Board of Trustees of District No. 1, Town 
of Eaton, 204 App. Div. 566, 198 N. Y. S. 476 (1923); 
Garrett et al. v. Bee Line, Inc., 13 N. Y¥. S. (2d) 154 
(1939). 

"Williams v. Board of Trustees of District No. 1, Town 
of Eaton, 204 App. Div. 566, 198 N. Y. S. 476 (1923). 
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the part of the district as such, does not 
settle the issue of individual driver 
liability. Where districts themselves are 
liable for negligence, in performing gov- 
ernmental functions, no reason appears for 
exempting employees. 

Even where districts are immune from 
liability, however, the weight of authority 
holds bus drivers as employees liable for 
their own negligence, if negligence is a 
proximate cause of injury.’® Thus, due to 
crowding to get on the bus, a Virginia boy" 
fell and was run over, suffering injuries 
resulting in death. The driver was found 
negligent, but contended that there could 
be no liability because operating the bus 
was performing a governmental function. 
The court, however, said: “It seems to be 
well settled that public officers are liable 
for injury which is the result of their 
negligence, in the performance of duties 
which do not involve judgment or discre- 
tion in their performance, but which are 
purely ministerial.” 

An Ohio driver’ was similarly liable for 
negligence, although no liability was at- 
tached to the district. A child having 
alighted from his bus, started across the 
highway, and was struck by a car. The 
court said: 

There is no reason why the immunity 
enjoyed by the board of education for its negli- 
gent care of the pupil should attach to the de- 
fendant, who, as a private individual, undertakes 
for hire to safely transport the child to the 
school grounds. It is not questioned that he may 
be liable for his negligence, the only question be- 
ing whether he was negligent 

A Georgia driver'’ was negligent when 
a child was thrown from his bus and killed. 
The driver was held “responsible in tort 
for his negligent acts in the operation of 
the bus, which proximately resulted in in- 
jury to one of the passengers.” 

The recent Hibbs case'* from Iowa, 
offers an apparent exception to the fore- 
going rule of driver liability. A child fell 
or was thrown from a bus, and the jury 
found the driver negligent. After indicating 
district nonliability, the court said: “No 

0Fahistrom v. Denk, 143 Ore. 514, 
(1933); Reeves et al. v. Tittle, 
S.W. (2d) 364 (Tex., 1939); 
S.E. 527 (Va., 1938); Rankin vy. School District No. 9 
et al., 23 P. (2d) 132 (Ore., 1933); Marion County 
et al. v. Cantrell, 61 S.W. (2d) 477 (Tenn., 1933); 
Smith vy. Fall River Joint Union High School District 
et al., 118 Calif. App. 673, 5 P. (2d) 930 (1931); 
Tipton v. Willey, 47 Ohio App. 236, 191 N.E. 804 
(1934); Sheffield v. Lovering et al., rehearing denied, 
51 Ga. App. 353, 180 S.E. 523 (1935); Roberts v 
Baker et al., 196 S.E. 104 (Ga. App., 1938) 

“Wynn v. Gandy, 197 S.E. 527 (1938) 

2Tipton v. Willey, 47 Ohio App. 236, 
(1934) 

Roberts v 
1938). 

“Hibbs v. Independent School District of Green Moun- 
tain et al., 218 Ia. 841, 251 N.W. 606 (1933). 


23 P. (2d) 325 
rehearing denied, 129 
Wynn v. Gandy, 197 


191 N.E. 804 


Baker et al., 196 S.E. 104 (Ga. App., 
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case against an employee of a school cor- 
poration directly involving personal lia- 
bility on his part, for negligence causing 
injury to a pupil, has been called to the 
attention of the court.’’ The court added: 

No reason would, however, seem to exist for 
granting exemption from liability to the em- 
ployees of other municipal corporations whose 
negligence has resulted in injuries or damages for 
which relief is sought, where the same arose 
while the municipality was engaged in the per- 
formance of a governmental function and to deny 
the same to an employee of a school corporation 
when similarly engaged. 

In two subsequent nonschool cases, 
however, the Iowa court refused to follow 
the foregoing rule of employee nonliability 
for negligence. In the Montanick case,!° an 
employee, driving a county-owned truck 
when in county employ, turned from a 
street to a quarry, and struck a boy on the 
sidewalk. Negligence was established, and 
the defense set up that the driver was not 
liable because he was engaged in perform- 
ing a governmental function. In discard- 
ing this defense the court reviewed several 
cases before quoting a New Jersey court: 

It would be a travesty upon justice to 
hold, that, because of the importance of 
the duties cast upon him, he has become clothed 
with the privilege . . . to thrust aside all 
ordinary prudence in driving along the public 
streets to the great hazard of life and limb of 
men, women, and children of all classes ae 
who may be upon the public highway. . . . The 
servant of the municipality is required to perform 
his duty in a proper and careful manner, and 
when he negligently fails to do so his offi- 
cial cloak cannot properly be permitted to shield 
him against answering for his wrongful act to 
him who has suffered injury thereby. 

A New York court, in a case involving 
the negligent killing of a man by a fire 
truck, is also quoted: 

We believe the law to be that a servant, agent, 
or officer of a municipality is required to do his 
work in a reasonably careful manner and that, 
if he fails to do so and another is injured be- 
cause of his negligence, he is personally respon- 
sible, the same as any other person who has by 
his misconduct caused injury. 

In the second Iowa case’® a county em- 
ployee doing road work, drove a tractor on 
a dark evening down the left-hand side 
of the road at a high speed and without 
lights. The tractor collided with a car and 
injured the occupant. In pleading non- 
liability the defense contended that the 
Hibbs case should govern. In holding the 
driver liable, however, the court followed 
the Montanick case. 

Employees vs. contractor status of driver, 
as affecting district liability. District 
liability for injuries relative to bus trans- 
portation, whether the driver or a child is 
injured, may depend upon whether the 
driver is an employee of the district or an 
independent contractor. Thus, a California 
driver'’ was personally liable for neg- 
ligence, but under prevailing statutes, dis- 
trict liability hinged upon the driver’s 
status as an employee or as contractor. In 


Vontanick v. McMillan, 280 N.W. 608 (1938) 

*“Shirkey v. Keokuk County et al., 275 N.W. 706 
(1937), 281 N.W. 837 (1938) 

Smith v. Fall River Joint Union High School District 
et al., 118 Calif. App. 673, 5 P. (2d) 930 (1931) 
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establishing employee status, and hence 
district liability, the court pointed to a 
section of the driver’s contract providing 
that “any violation of terms or conditions 
of this contract” by the driver “shall termi- 
nate this contract. The board of trustees 
is to be sole judge. Five days’ notice is 
enough to terminate a contract.” It “is 
not the actual exercise of control,” said the 
court, “but the right to control,” that dif- 
ferentiates the employee from the contrac- 
tor. Authoritative control is shown by the 
board’s right to terminate the contract 
upon five days’ notice, with the board as 
sole judge. 

In the Arthur case,'® from Iowa, the is- 
sue of employee-versus-contractor status 
of the driver also arose. The driver was 
injured, and damages were sought under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In 
holding Arthur to be a contractor, and thus 
freeing the district from liability, the court 
noted that he agreed “to transport the chil- 
dren of Route No. 4 to the Marble Rock 
School each day” when school was in ses- 
sion; that he furnished the chassis for the 
bus, paid the operating cost, using what 
supplies he chose; furnished “comfortable 
blankets and robes” which he might select; 
and that he could supply a substitute driver 
and still fulfill his agreement. Regarding 
the first item the court said: “Transporta- 
tion, as distinguished from mere service, 
was thus magnified, and made of first im- 
portance in the contract.” “Thus, it ap- 
pears at the outset,” the court added, “that 
the school board did not hire service, but 
rather purchased transportation. Such 
conveyance was not made by the school 
board through Harry Arthur, as the dis- 
trict’s driver or servant. Harry Arthur, un- 
der the contract, agreed to transport the 
children himself, for the consideration 
named.” The fact that the district fur- 
nished the bus body, reserved the right “to 
make changes in the regulations,” and 
might “terminate the contract at any 
time,” were important facts, but were out- 
weighed by the other items: 

In a later Iowa case’ liability related 
to the injury of a pupil as the bus turned 
over. In holding the driver to be an inde- 
pendent contractor, the court followed the 
Arthur case, stating in part: 

He was to furnish the motorbus; pay all ex- 
penses, both operating and repair; he was to 
collect the pupils at certain hours and to return 
late in the afternoon to take them to their homes; 
he was either to drive the bus himself or furnish 
a suitable driver. For this service of collecting 
and delivering the pupils he was to receive so 
much each month. While not so engaged he was 
at liberty to perform or do any other kind of 
work that he saw fit. 

Surety bond given by school-bus drivers. 
In some instances districts have taken 
surety bonds for protection against the bus 
driver’s negligence. Among the cases in- 
volving such bonds, which have come to 
the author’s attention, no case challenged 


Arthur v. Marble Rock Consolidated School District 
et al., 209 Ia, 280, 228 N.W. 70, 66 A.L.R. 718 (1929) 
Olson v. Cushman, 276 N.W. 777 (1937). 
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The fact that school districts do not 
share with their employees the lia- 
bility for negligence in school-bus 
accidents is no credit to American 
lawmakers and laws. There is every 
reason why the beneficent legislation 
of the states of New York and Wash- 
ington should be extended to every 
state for the adequate protection of 


children. 
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the constitutionality of a law providing for 
the bond, nor did any case question the 
right of school officials to provide for a 
bond in the absence of specific statutory 
authorization. Certain other issues regard- 
ing bonds, however, have arisen. 

Thus, in some states question has arisen 
as to whether a district can invoke the 
doctrine of nonliability when performing 
a governmental function, if it has taken 
liability insurance. In Tennessee the courts 
seem to accept the rule that where such 
insurance is taken, the ‘district abrogates 
its immunity from tort liability regarding 
bus injury. The state supreme court 
fumbled with this point in 1933, but the 
issue was rather clearly stated in 1936. The 
1933 case*® involved a liability policy for 
$100,000 covering bus operations, with 
$10,000 allowable to one person. The 
plaintiff agreed with the surety to waive 
all claims in excess of $10,000, if the “de- 
fense of a governmental agency” would 
not be pleaded. This defense was not 
pleaded in the lower court. The higher 
court stated that this defense “cannot be 
raised at this point in the case, if it could 
have been raised at any time, in view of 
the agreement mentioned.” In the 1936 
case*! the insurer refused to undertake the 
defense, because the county had failed to 
give notice of the accident as provided in 
the policy. The Court of Appeals held that 
since liability insurance had been taken 
out, the defense of governmental agency 
was not available. The supreme court, 
however, held that judgments against the 
county in such cases should be conditional, 
as the county was no more liable for the 
negligence of its agents in giving notice of 
accident than in other respects. Such judg- 
ments should be conditioned upon the 
county recovering from the surety, and 
should be limited to the amount so 
recovered. 

A different line of reasoning was fol- 
lowed by a West Virginia court** in 1931. 
In a suit in equity, a plaintiff alleged that 
by taking indemnity insurance, a district 
abrogated its immunity from tort liability. 
By paying the insurance premium, it was 
further alleged, the board “created a fund 
in the nature of a trust fund,” for the 
benefit of persons who might be injured. 
The court pointed out the governmental, 


“Marion County et al. v. Cantrell, 61 S.W. (2d) 477 

“Rogers et al. v. Butler, 92 S.W. (2d) 414 

“2Boice, etc. v. Board of Education of Rock District 
et al., 111 W. Va. 95, 160 S.E. 566 
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nonprofit function of the board as the rea- 
son for its immunity. The court added that 
the board was unable to change the mold of 
its powers and liabilities, that only the 
legislature could make such change, and ac- 
cordingly that no act of the board could 
abrogate its immunity. No recovery against 
the district was allowed. 

District liability, in cases involving an 
indemnity bond regarding transportation 
injury, may hinge upon construction of the 
bond and the governing statutes as to 
parties protected. Thus a Texas girl* was 
injured while being transported from home 
to the Hebron school, within the home dis- 
trict. It was alleged that a bond was 
executed under a statute providing for in- 
tradistrict transportation. The contract 
presented, however, provided for paying 
the driver by warrants “issued by the Ru- 
ral Aid Division.” The driver’s contract 
also indicated his route and stops, with the 
Atlantic High School as the last stop. The 
opinion characterized the Rural Aid Law 
as comprehensive, but stated that its pur- 
pose related to transporting pupils from 
districts where their grade is not taught to 
the most convenient accredited high school. 
Accordingly pupils from Hebron were 
transported to the Atlantic High School. 
The Rural Aid Law also provided means 
whereby “other children not provided 
for herein,” could be “transported within 
and between their respective districts.” 
Thus, the Hebron district could have con- 
tracted with the county board for intra- 
district transportation, but there was no 
evidence that it did so contract. No re- 
covery was allowed under the bond relating 
to intradistrict transportation. 

The conditioning clauses appearing in a 
North Carolina bond* leave doubt as to 
possible construction by the courts. In re- 
ferring to the bond the court said that it 
insured the district “against loss by reason 
of liability for bodily injuries, or death, 
accidentally suffered by the operation of 
the school bus,” and that the protection was 
to relate “to any person or persons while 
riding in or legally operating said school 
bus for the transportation of teachers and 
pupils.” Action was brought against the 
district, which the court refused on the doc- 
trine of nonliability, hence the conditioning 
clauses of the bond were not actually 
passed upon. Since the bond protects the 
district against losses it might suffer because 
of liability for injuries, when courts gener- 
ally hold that no liability attaches to the 
district in performing a governmental func- 
tion, courts might differ as to whether they 
would construe the bond as protecting in- 
jured children. Some idea of possible con- 
struction of such clauses might be gained 
by reference to similar bonds of school- 
building contractors, relative to guarantee- 
ing payment to persons supplying materials 





“Robinson v. Draper. 127 S.W. 
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or labor for constructing school buildings.” 

Liability of district under specific 
statutes. Decisions accepting the common- 
law rule of nonliability of districts for 
tort, sometimes note that common-law ex- 
emptions may be abrogated by statute. The 
exemption has been abrogated in Washing- 
ton,*° where several cases have involved 
district liability for employee negligence 
regarding matters other than pupil trans- 
portation.?* When the defense pleaded non- 
liability while performing a governmental 
function, in a case involving the death of 
a child through bus-driver negligence, the 
court merely pointed to the abrogation in 
Washington of the common-law rule.”® 
Other transportation cases have been de- 
cided under the same Washington statute, 
as it has come down through different re- 
visions of the code.” California has like- 
wise abrogated by statute the common-law 
immunity of school districts from tort 
liability, and several transportation cases 
have been decided under such statutes.*° 

A Minnesota plaintiff*' urged that the 
exemption had been removed in that state, 
by a section of the laws of 1923, which 
read: “An action may be brought against 
any school district . . . for an injury to the 
rights of the plaintiff arising from some 
act or omission of such board.” The court 
noted that plaintiff's theory “was followed 
in the construction of a similar statute” in 
an earlier Washington case,°* but seemed 
bound by a decision of its own in a pre- 
1933 case involving a playground injury.** 
“Regardless of what the court would do 
were we construing this statute in the first 
instance,” said the court, “we consider that 
the doctrine of stare decisis requires us to 
follow the rule” of the earlier case, “which 
in substance holds that the legislature did 
not intend to change the rule in respect to 
the negligence of such corporations, but 
merely recognized the proprietary rights as 
therein indicated.” The court noted that 
the legislature had for 35 years “acquiesced 
in the rule” laid down, which satisfied the 
court that it was the correct rule. Accord- 


Harold H. Punke, The Courts and Public School 
Property, University of Chicago Press (1936), $3, 157 
67; Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public Schools, 
University of Chicago Press (1933), $5, 333-34, 346-47. 

**Rem. Comp. Stat. sects. 950, 951. 

“*Redfield v. School District, 48 Wash. 85, 92 P. 770 
(1907); Howard v. Tacoma School District, 88 Wash 
167, 152 P. 1004, Ann. Cas. 1917D 792 (1915); Kelley 
v. School District, 102 Wash. 343, 173 P. 333 (1918); 
Stovall v. Toppenish School District, 110 Wash. 97, 188 
P. 12, 9 A.L.R. 908 (1920). 

Phillips v. Hardgrove et al., 
559 (1931). 

*Embody v. 

Smith v. 
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161 Wash. 121, 296 P 
Cox, 157 Wash. 464, 289 P. 44 (1930) 
Fall River Joint Union High School District 
Calif. App. 673, 5 P. (2d) 930 (1931); 
Shannon et al. v. Central-Gaither Union School District 
et al., 23 P. (2d) 769 (1933): Haase et al. v. Central 
Union High School District et al., 59 P. (2d) 193 (1936), 


80 P. (2d) 1044 (1938); Angelis et al. v. Foster et al., 
75 P. (2d) 630 (1938); Bates v. Escondido. Union 
High School District of San Diego County et al., 9 
Calif. App. (2d) 43, 48 P. (2d) 728 (1935) 
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ingly the 1923 law did not abrogate the 
exemption. 

Controversy similarly arose as_ to 
whether a South Carolina statute abro- 
gated the common-law exemption.** The 
statute provided that “Every school dis- 
trict . . . is and shall be a body politic 
and corporate, by the name and style of 
school district No. . . . and in that name 
may sue and be sued.” It was contended 
that no statute was necessary to authorize 
suits against the state on contracts or the 
taking of property without compensation, 
and that, therefore, if the statute meant 
anything it must refer to actions in tort. 
The court refused to sustain this conten- 
tion, and stated in effect that the statute 
was not intended to make a school district 
liable in tort. 

Liability of district for injury to bus 
driver. Earlier reference was made to a dis- 
tinction drawn between “employee” and 
“independent contractor.” It was noted 
that an Iowa driver was injured and re- 
covery was sought under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act.*®> The bus was struck 
by a train, the driver died two days later, 
and the widow sought recovery on the basis 
of the driver being a district employee. 
The act defined employer so as to include 
school districts, but specifically stated that 
independent contractors “shall not be 
“deemed ‘workmen’ or ‘employees.’ ”’ The 
evidence reviewed earlier established the 
contractor status of the driver. There was 
no recovery. 

Liability for bus injury to third persons 
on highway. School buses may collide with 
pedestrians or with other vehicles, result- 
ing in injury to persons not concerned with 
pupil or teacher transportation. Thus, a 
New Jersey bus*® colliding with a private 
car, injured the car’s occupants. In a suit 
against the school board, the court noted 
that pupil transportation was a governmen- 
tal function, and accordingly that there 
was no district liability for employee 
negligence. 

A Louisiana case regarding school-bus 
injury to a third party, involved a surety 
bond.3* No driver negligence was shown; 
hence there could be no attack directly 
upon the bond, and the specific provisions 
of the bond were not entered in the record. 
Since there was no liability to the driver 
of the car, there was no liability to a guest 
riding with him.** 

Liability of common carriers when trans- 
porting pupils. Pupils often live along com- 
mercial bus lines, and in some instances 
are transported to and from school by com- 
mercial buses; hence question of liability 


(Concluded on page 93) 
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There was a time when our high schools 
were almost exclusively: considered college- 
preparatory institutions. During the past 
25 years, however, with a steady growth of 
enrollment from two to over six millions, 
coming increasingly from all walks of life, 
the student body of the American high 
school has been rapidly changing. Today, 
we no longer have the same percentage 
of high-school graduates going to college 
as was formerly the case. In fact, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent discontinue their formal 
education with the completion of high 
school and seek gainful employment. This 
changing situation has caused admin- 
istrators in general to readjust the high- 
school program to prepare the great bulk 
of their graduates more adequately for 
the life they will most probably lead. 

Although much has been done in this di- 
rection in many localities and sections of 
our country, this readjustment has been 
coming about very slowly. 

At present many high-school principals 
and superintendents throughout the coun- 
try are becoming very much concerned 
about the reorganization of their cur- 
riculum in mathematics to make it more 
useful 

1) for the great many boys who do not 
go on to college but go directly from high 
school into industry, either before or after 
graduation, and 

2) for the approximately equal number 
of girls who go either into the various 
trade and industrial occupations for women 
or into homemaking. 

There is a feeling among leading edu- 
cators that the courses in mathematics gen- 
erally available today do not adequately 
meet the widely different needs and in- 
terests which exist between this group of 
boys and girls. Consequently, many are of 
the opinion that each of these groups of 
high-school students should be given a 
separate course which can be more def- 
initely applied to their particular needs — 
a course for boys making more practical 
application of elementary mathematics to 
everyday problems in industrial activities, 
manufacturing, and trade work — a course 
for girls specifically applying the subject 
to their particular needs and interests. 

The following findings show these im- 
plications to conform with a consensus of 
opinion recently received from a number 
of superintendents, high-school principals, 
mathematics teachers, state supervisors, di- 
rectors and supervisors of industrial arts 
and vocational education, and college pro- 
fessors who filled out a questionnaire in 
which they gave their answers to the fol- 
lowing items: 

1. Why should there be a special course 
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in mathematics for high-school boys who 
go directly from school to industry? 

2. Why should there be a_ separate 
course in mathematics for high-school girls 
who go directly into various industrial oc- 
cupations open to women or into home- 
making? 

3. How would you suggest such courses 
be made a part of the _ high-school 
curriculum? 

4. Would you offer the same credit for 
such courses as is now offered for com- 
mercial arithmetic or general mathematics? 

The great majority of answers received 
were for such practical courses as indi- 
cated. For example: 

Ninety-three per cent stated there should 
be such a course as indicated in question 
number 1; 83 per cent favored such a 
course as indicated in number 2; and 88 
per cent felt that the same credit should 
be given these courses as is now offered 
for commercial arithmetic, etc. A few peo- 
ple failed to answer questions two and four, 
which explains the slight discrepancy in 
percentages. See table. 


Percentage of Educators in Favor of, or 
Opposed to Questions Number 1, 2, 


and 4* 
Questions 
1 2 4 
For Opposed For Opposed 
To To 

Sucha Sucha Sucha Sucha 
Course Course Course Course Yes No 

93% 7% 83% 7% 88% — 


*Question No, 3 is omitted from table because it doesn’t 
lend itself to tabulation. See item 3 below 

Only 7 per cent opposed such courses 
as indicated in questions 1 and 2, and ex- 
pressed themselves for the most part as be- 
ing in favor of general mathematical 
courses and leaving the specialized treat- 
ment of mathematics to the specialized 
classes. 

Extracts from answers received give a 
typical cross section of the various reasons 
given to substantiate the need of such prac- 
tical courses. They are tabulated in 
the order of the items listed in the 
questionnaire: 


Why Special Courses? 

Item No. 1. Why should there be a special 
course in mathematics for high-school boys 
who go directly from school to industry? 
“Yes, there should be such a special course. 
. . . The reasons are these: 

a) They need practical mathematics, not 
the kind that is now taught in high school. 

b) Much of the conventional mathematics 
is too difficult. The new mathematics would 
be really mastered. 

c) Employers demand mastery of simple 
but practical mathematics. 

d) The conventional mathematics does not 
meet their actual needs.” — John C. Almack, 
Prof. of Education, Stanford University, 
Calif. 
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“The mathematical processes are still stressed 
in our secondary schools to the point where 
the courses themselves have little meaning to 
the students. .. . We need at least two changes 
in the field of mathematics at the present 
time, and we need them badly, namely: (1) 
Vitalizing and making meaningful our present 
formal courses in high-school mathematics, 
and (2) The development of an entirely new 
type of applied mathematics, especially for 
boys.” — H. Claude Hardy, Supt. of Schools, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

“Interest is the basis of learning. Only one 
out of three boys can interest himself in 
things highly abstract, and for such boys, I 
would recommend the sequence of algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry. The other two out of 
three boys are interested in concrete rather 
than abstract things and for them mathe- 
matics accompanies other interests rather than 
being of interest in itself. Boys are interested 
in machines, and in vocations, and as prob- 
lems arise in their work, they see the need 
for mathematics and it does not become a 
‘bore’ to them.”—G. F. Weber, Vocational 
Director, South Bend, Ind. 

“Wherever we have taught special courses in 
mathematics, we find that the students are 
able to apply what they learn to actual 
situations. 

“In New York State, we have regular Regents 
courses and some of these special courses. It 
is interesting to note that the students who 
take the special courses do as well or better 
in Regents examinations than those who take 
the regular Regents courses.”— Donald M. 
Kidd, Director of Vocational Education, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Most Suitable for Boys 

“Shop mathematics is the type of mathe- 
matics most suitable for those boys who are 
going from high school into industry. That 
was the opinion of a group of industrialists 
who recently participated in several discus- 
sions with our superintendents and principals.” 
— Walter F. McAndrews, Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Arts, Hartford, Conn. 

“It is our job to find out what industry wants 
and then teach it in the schools.” — Paul 
Bergevin, Director Department of Trades & 
Industry, Anderson, Ind. 

“Much of the mathematics now taught in high 
school is not mathematics that these boys 
would ever use and much that they will use 
is not taught. .’— R. W. Kent, Assistant 
Director, Newark, N. J. 

“Due to competition and economic factors, in- 
dustry is demanding that new employees have 
certain experiences for employment. Unless 
the prospective employees have been for- 
tunate in obtaining employment after school 
or during vacations, they have not had the 
opportunity to obtain the desired experiences. 
Therefore, schools are being charged by in- 
dustry with the responsibility of providing 
training to aid the individual in obtaining ex- 
periences that will enable him to reduce the 
time needed for making adjustments whereby 
he can offer services equal to the compensa- 
tion he receives. In order to assist the indi- 
vidual, we must provide instruction that will 
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be comparable to industrial experiences which 
he has not had the opportunity to obtain.” — 
Robert W. Williams, Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts, Scranton, Pa. 

“It is my belief that we should have a special 
mathematics for boys who go from school di- 
rectly to work. We find in our shop course 
that the boys do not have sufficient training 
through their regular mathematics to be able 
to do the regular shop problems. We have, 
therefore, introduced into our course, at vari- 
ous points, sufficient mathematics to enable 
them to carry on. It would be much easier 
if they were allowed to take the mathematics 
that correlates with the particular kind of 
work they will be doing in the shop and of- 
fice after leaving school.” — Arthur L. Reagh, 
Director of Industrial Arts, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

“There should be a course in mathematics for 
high-school boys who go directly from school 
to industry due to the gap which exists from 
the time arithmetic ceases to be taught in 
the high school until the time of graduation.” 
— Edwin A. Roberts, Director of Practical 
Arts, Rochester, N. Y. 


Most Boys Go into Industry 
“According to all available statistics, by far 
the greater number of boys go into industry. 
... As I talk with business, professional, and 
industrial leaders in this community, | find 
that one of the greatest criticisms seems to 
be the inadequacy of the mathematical back- 
ground of the boys and girls whom they em- 
ploy. I feel that this is a direct implication 
that somewhere in our setup we are not meet- 
ing the needs of youth in the practical way 
which we are expected to do.” —A City Di- 
rector of Vocational Education — New York. 
“We offer a special course in mathematics at 
least through the ninth grade. It might 
be interesting to know that out of approxi- 
mately 1,800 students, there are only two 
classes in algebra and all the rest of the stu- 
dents pursue courses in arithmetic involving 
problems in industries, manufacturing, trades, 
insurance, and commercial affairs.’ —L. W. 
Mayberry, Superintendent of Schools, Wichita, 
Kans. 

“The student who goes directly into industry 
must use simple mathematics that applies di- 
rectly to his occupation.” —U. G. Whiffen, 
Professor of Industrial Arts, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

Mr. John S. Herron, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Newark, N. J., believes there 
should be a course as stated, “because of the 
practical value. More and more stress is being 
placed by educational and community leaders 
on the vocational aspects of high-school 
education.” 

“Today more than ever before we are fitting 
our curriculum to the child, which means 
among other things that a mathematics course 
should meet the needs of the child, and should 
also take into consideration his or her apti- 
tudes and capacities.” — 7. A. Hippaka, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Education, Iowa State 
College, Ames, lowa 

“According to a survey made by our industrial 
department, mathematics was one subject in 
which the majority of those contacted felt 


that they needed more preparation.” —G. M. 
Runninger, Head of Mathematics Department, 
East High School, Aurora, Ill 

“There is needed, ‘A course for boys making 
more practical 
mathematics to 
dustrial 


application of elementary 
everyday problems in in- 


activities, manufacturing, and trade 
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work.’ — Merritt W. Haynes, Director of 
Vocational Studies, Thomas A. Edison Boys 
Vocational School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

“There is a very apparent need for a more 
definite and practical application of mathe- 
matics to industrial and home problems.” — 
W. P. Dayton, Director, Vocational & In- 
dustrial Arts, Sacramento, Calif. 


Mathematics for Girls 


Item 2. Why should there be a separate 
course in mathematics for high-school giris 
who go directly into various industrial occu- 
pations open to women or into homemaking? 

The great majority of educators, 83 per 
cent of all questionnaires received, indicated 
that there should be such a course for high- 
school girls. The reasons given were similar, 
for the most part, to those given above under 
Item 1, but applied to the particular needs 
and interests of girls. A few of the additional 
reasons are: 

“Because in most cases women apply mathe- 
matics differently than men. They have dif- 
ferent problems to solve.’ —D. W. Castle, 
Vocational Director, Joliet, Ill. 

“Consistently we get complaints from home- 
economics teachers to the effect that girls do 
not, as a rule, know fractions well enough to 
cut a recipe into different portions depending 
upon the number of guests.” — Charles E. 
Manwiller, Director of Curriculum Study and 
Research, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

“Girls need a type of mathematics which fits 
more nearly into their life needs. They 
have practical problems to deal with all the 
time as housewives. They should be trained 
to meet these problems. We have data which 
shows that about three fourths of the high- 
school girls in one of our big high schools get 
married within five years after they leave 
school.” — John C. Almack, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University, Calif 


Fitting the Courses in High-School 
Curriculum 
Item 3. How would you suggest such 


courses be 
curriculum ? 
Many different approaches were given of 
which the following are suggestive: 
“T feel that this course should be offered as a 
straight requirement in the high-school cur- 
riculum, everybody taking the course; i.e., a 
separate course for boys and girls. .. . In cer- 
tain sections of the country this course would 
vary quite materially from other sections.” — 
U. G. Whiffen, Professor of Industrial Arts, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash 
“T would first divide my school into two di- 
visions; (1) those going to college, and (2) 
those going into industry, or not going to col- 
lege. Those not going to college would take 
the special course in lieu of the courses now 
offered.” — John C. Almack, Professor of 
Education, Stanford University, Calif. 
“These courses can be justified as a part of 
the high-school curriculum on the same basis 
that any other course is considered vital 
Surely in due time we ought to be able to 
justify any activity on the basis of human 
needs.” — T. A. Hippaka, Professor of In 
dustrial Arts, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
“Our schools are all organized on the basis of 
ability grouping. We offér regular courses 
in algebra and geometry to the first group 
which is our highest ranking group. We have 
a special curriculum for our second and 
third groups.” — Merle J. Abbett, City Super- 
intendent of Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind 


made a part of the high-school 
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“A cooperative study by representatives from 
industry and our schools should be the first 
step. The schools’ officials should consist of 
superintendents, principals, directors of in- 
struction, and supervisors. Then the instruc- 
tors should enter the discussion to work out 
the details. This is the procedure we have fol- 
lowed with considerable success.” — Walter F. 
McAndrews, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Credits Should be Allowed 

Item 4. Would you offer the same credit 
for such courses as is now offered commercial 
arithmetic or general mathematics? 

Every person who answered Item 4, 
that was 88 per cent of the total, 
would offer the same credit. 

Among the opinions and reactions received, 


and 
said he 


the following (additional) comments were 
included: 
“The average mathematic textbook used in 


high school is entirely too academic and does 
not deal directly enough with machines, tools, 
equipment, and materials of industry.” 

A number of people indicated that there was 
a great need for “better trained teachers” to 
teach this kind of mathematics 

A college president made this interesting state- 
ment: “I would much rather have students 
come to us in college with a thorough ground- 
ing in ordinary arithmetic so they actually 
know their way around in that subject, than 
to have them come up with a smattering of 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry.” 

One person made the following comment 
which sums up the general findings rather suc- 
cinctly: “It is my feeling that there should 
be such special courses . The reasons are 
just simply that such a reorganization is much 
more functional.” 


—_—___——-e 


GOOD SCHOOL DIRECTOR 
Eleanor C. Pollock! 


The person I would select as a 
school director must be: 

1. A respected citizen of good char- 
acter. 

2. An of a 
church. 

3. A civic worker, vitally interested 
in the welfare of the community and 
especially in the future citizens of 
that community — the children. 

4. A person of good judgment — 
levelheaded. 

5. A person who is kind and sym- 
pathetic, and yet not easily swayed. 

6. A person who has broad vision 
and foresight. 

7. A person who is thrifty and who 
makes every dollar count, even in his 
own budget. 

8. A person who has plenty of time 
to give unstintingly. 

9. A person who is not always look- 
ing for praise and who has good broad 
shoulders to take the many criticisms 
and the few words of commendation. 

10. A person of good personality 
and business ability. 


active member local 


1Mrs. Pollock, who is a member of the Cheltenham 


Township School Board, Montgomery County, Pa., sug- 
gested this series of qualifications to the Pennsylvania 
School Boards, in the Bulletin of the School Directors 
Association 
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A bona fide experience curriculum, 
strong in child-centered activities, keen for 
the major aims of education! There is a 
sizeable order for the school department; 
and a nice pious prayer for the opening 
pages of our courses of study! 

But how can the angels ever bring these 
heavenly intentions within speaking dis- 
tance of earthly reality, when teachers can- 
not administer advanced methods till the 
supply dealers market the necessary equip- 
ment; and the dealers cannot market the 
equipment until there are enough users to 
make the venture profitable? A hen lays an 
egg, and the egg grows another hen; and 
so, once started, the blessed cycle con- 
tinues. But how did it get started? And 
in this matter of equipment again, where 
is the first egg coming from? Under the 
circumstances, it would seem necessary to 
start with some noncommercial agency, one 
that can compute success in terms of 
service rather than dollars; an agency like 
the WPA school-aids projects, which is in 
a position to give both dealers and teachers 
an initial boost in the direction of a better 
kind of didactic equipment. 


Types of Better Teaching Equipment 

What Do We Mean by a Better Kind 
of Didactic Equipment? Those of us who 
believe in a genuinely progressive educa- 
tion — progressive with the emphasis on 
initiative, motivation, construction, utility 
— are less concerned about new schemes 
for pouring more ready-made information 
into the eyes and ears of quiescent stu- 
dents, than about setting the stage with 
constructive enterprises that learners can 
pursue profitably in their own time and 
of their own accord. 

In theory, “learning by doing” is an an- 
cient principle in pedagogical circles; but 
in practice, it is something radically new. 
Bodily activity is so hard to compass in 
the ordinary slate-walled classroom, with- 
out turning the room into a bedlam, and 
the teacher into a praecox patient, that 
most “activities” remain what they have 
always been —a plethora of paper and 
talk. Yet, an honest-to-goodness activity 
program, full of vital situations, enjoy- 
able for teachers and students alike. is not 
an empyreal dream. It is no harder to de- 
velop than any other complex invention 
that calls for research and experimenta- 
tion — Edison’s 5 per cent inspiration and 
95 per cent perspiration. Scattered but 
available are scores of self-teaching activi- 
ties for classroom use, better than the 
usual _pencil-crayola-book assignments, 
that make no pretense of interest or profit. 
The toy-loan library, or circulating 
museum of educational devices, offers a 
setup of activity projects practically un- 
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New Departures in Teaching Equipment 


Frank M. Rich’ 


limited in scope and interest. What some 
of these materials are, and how they can 
be integrated with existing curricula, is the 
topic we shall try to make clear in this 
article. 

Store Outfits for Loan Libraries. We 
shall not take time to dwell upon the use- 
ful but expensive loan equipment that can 
be purchased in toy and craft stores for 
use in circulating museums of schools and 
libraries. Here instead we confine ourselves 
to the practically costless homemade de- 
vices that are not only interesting to bor- 
row and use in school and out, but still 
more pleasurable and educational to copy 
and own. These devices are truly self- 
propagating. With a little outside help in 
constructing and distributing the first 
samples, the ideas will go on multiplying 
and disseminating themselves from teacher 
to teacher and pupil to pupil indefinitely. 


Better Homemade Books 


Screen Stencils. The first requisite in the 
disseminating process is a method for 
duplicating descriptions and directions, so 
easy that little children, even first graders 
and subnormals, can copy the text with 
perfect uniformity and alignment, and so 
make copy beautiful enough to preserve 
from year to year, and furnish models for 
others to copy. This seeming impossibility 
is easily accomplished by using a piece of 
1/3 or % inch. galvanized wire screen, 
clamped to the paper or cardboard with 
ordinary large paper clamps. All figures 
and letters, upper and lower case, are easily 
made by marking through the screen as a 
stencil. For uniformity of spacing, each 
third wire should be painted horizontally. 

Homemade Books with Magazine Pic- 
tures. This lettering device immediately 
opens up a variety of homemade books, 
which can be illustrated with cuttings from 
discarded magazines — for example this 
one for beginners — “Our Family.” 


This is our mother (woman’s picture), Working 
way (woman working) ; 

This is our father (man), Making his pay (man 
working) ; 

This is our brother (boy), With other boys 
(several) ; 

This is our sister (girl), With all her toys 
(Various playthings) ; 

This is our baby (little child), Best in the land 
(outdoors) ; 

This is our house (exterior), Isn’t it grand (in- 
terior) ?; 

Here is our pet (dog, cat, etc.), Here is our 
car (auto); 

Here are our friends (group), That’s all there 
are (any scene). 


The same idea is applicable to other 
scrapbooks with ready-made text on pets, 
parties, phonic word lists, health habits, 
and other topics that fit the general run 
of magazine pictures. 

Texture Cartoons. A welcome variety 
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can be introduced into the stock of home- 
made books by using pictures and bas- 
reliefs of aluminum foil, gesso, salt-and- 
flour paste, confectioner’s sugar, corrugated 
paper, cellophane, bark, veneer, chamois, 
velvet, fur, oilcloth, rubber, jute, flannel, 
sponge, sandpaper, wallpaper, and other 
materials, which give pictorial effects of 
startling reality, and afford older pupils 
advancing experience in handling model 
cement, liquid solder, rubber cement, and 
acetone, as well as glue, paste, and 
mucilage. 


Better Handicraft Projects 


Step-by-Step Models. The more we go 
into the third dimension, the more realistic 
and interesting these charts and booklets 
become. A series of interesting small handi- 
craft projects can be made almost self- 
explanatory, through step-by-step models 
in various stages of construction, accom- 
panied by printed directions that are also 
in this way largely self-explanatory. A 
series of charts and loan-kit outfits, now 
ready for use, includes cardboard looms, 
coping-saw models, chains and garlands, 
darning and embroidery, gum kraft paper, 
knitting frames, movable cardboard toys, 
magic, puzzles, paper flowers, paper fold- 
ing, painting with homemade materials, 
paper suits, printing, puppet stage, raffia 
and straw, stuffed dolls, stencils, trans- 
parencies, wigs, and simple woodworking. 

Visual Aids in Mathematics. Modern 
activity methods probably do more good 
in mathematics than in any other subject. 
Ordinarily, mathematics is the bugbear of 
the curriculum — the source of more dis- 
couragement and failure than any other 
subject, and in many places the cause of 
more retardation than all other subjects 
combined. Yet, it is a favorite subject 
with most people, when it is made objec- 
tive and intelligible, and what it should 
be, a real entrance into the heart of busi- 
ness and constructive enterprises. 

Our arithmetic aids dramatize business, 
from the first grade up, in a series of game 
outfits of the toy-store type, including 
cafeteria, dry-goods counter, drug store, 
green grocery, meat market, post office, and 
toyshop. The games include all the acces- 
sories of a sale, — toy money, price marks, 
sales slips, and catalogs. A library of such 
games, easy to store on a closet shelf and 
display on an ordinary table, can be con- 
structed of cellular cardboard (mattress 
boxes) cut to fold 2 by 3 ft. Strips of the 
thin band iron, commonly used around 
bundles, placed horizontally, 6 in. apart, 
support folded cards, 4 by 12 in., on which 
goods like foods, drinks, vegetables, meats, 
parcel-post packages, toys, cloth, etc., are 
pictured in colored paper cutouts, giving 
the effect of goods on shelves. The iron 
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holds the cards tight enough to stay in 
place for storage, allows them to be re- 
moved easily for use. In the toy cafeteria, 
for instance, the pupils have a vivid busi- 
ness experience of selecting a balanced 
meal within a stipulated amount, adding 
the items, paying the cashier, counting the 
change, and criticizing and verifying the 
purchases of companions. 

Uniform with these compact toy stores, 
there is a library of other arithmetic games, 
including shuffleboard, bean bags, ring 
toss, and other score-keeping activities for 
home and playground. By means of an in- 
genious little homemade abacus or adding 
machine, the smallest children can check 
their computations without counting, and 
so master number facts by a visual process 
with none of the evils of the counting 
habit. 

Similar libraries of display charts or 
folders are in preparation for all the higher 
grades, giving abundant illustrations of 
mathematical correlations in sample ex- 
periments, handicraft, recreations, and 
other child--entered activities. 


Science and Music Aids 


Science Lessons Illustrated. The usual 
courses in elementary science and health 
suggest many subjects where specimens, 
experiments, and working diagrams can be 
assembled for class use and exhibition. A 
list of good ones, built at School No. 2, 
Paterson, includes the astrolabe, aquatic- 
animal specimens, accident prevention, 
aviation, Christmas-tree electricity, dyeing, 
eye and camera, magentism and the com- 
pass, mechanical powers, motors, musical 
instruments, minerals, microscope, plant 
propagation, phases of the moon and 
eclipses, plumbing fixtures, pumps, repairs, 
sanitary school supplies, seed dispersal, 
setting table, seed testing, seasonal activi- 
ties, sound, state birds and flowers, time- 
recording instruments, water power, winds 
and atmospheric pressure. 

Homemade Musical Instruments. A re- 
markable impulse can be given to school 
music through the use of homemade in- 
struments, simplified notation, chord 
charts, and other helps. Many a youngster 
has taught himself to play chords on the 
piano by means of a series of keyboard 
charts of cardboard or _roller-shade 
trimmings, marked with colored squares, 
circles, and half circles to locate the notes 
of the tonic, dominant 7th, and _ sub- 
dominant chords in any given major key 
and its relative minor. When one of these 
charts is stood up in the crack behind the 
keyboard, even beginners can be playing 
good accompaniments to simple songs in 
five minutes by the clock. 

A sweet-toned instrument that will 
glorify many a leisure half-hour is the 
four-string, four-fret dulcimer, made from 
an ordinary wooden macaroni box. The 
strings, of No. 1 and No. 3 steel wire, 
are tuned like a ukulele, but lower. The 
tuning pegs are screw eyes or old piano 
pegs, and the frets are turns of stovepipe 
wire, threaded through holes 1-1/16 in., 1 
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in., and 15/16 in. apart. The chord 
diagrams are the same as for guitar and 
ukulele. 

Several instruments of the melody- 
chimes or xylophone type can be made 
from lengths of broomstick, pipe, alumi- 
num, iron, glass, etc. Fifes as good as any 
are easily made from bamboo rug poles, 
bored with a redhot poker; or from 
aluminum, copper, or brass tubing, drilled 
and filed to measure. Other instruments, a 
little harder to make, but still entirely 
practical and attractive are zithers, cigar- 
box banjos, panpipes, and drums. Home- 
made rubber drumming pads are always 
in lively demand by would-be trap artists 
who need to practice their mammy-daddys 
and paradiddles with less torture for the 
neighbors. 

Songbooks and sheet music can be 
greatly simplified for independent sight 
reading by beginners, if the noteheads are 
marked in modified letters in white ink 
to indicate the syllable names, and the 
words dot dashed to indicate the time value 
of notes. Chord changes also need to be 
lettered for improvised accompaniments on 
piano, accordion, and guitar. Collections 
so marked are very popular for home 
study and amusement. 


For Better Home Study 


Home-Study Assignments. An acid test 
of homework assignments is the waste- 
basket. How long does a given product 
survive after it has been handed back, 
marked, and graded by the teacher? Young 
people spend their working hours for a 
quarter of their lives, on the average, do- 
ing school assignments. What a pity when 
the bulk of this labor is dumped into the 
flames as unworthy of further perusal or 
preservation! Some school critics might 
contend that homework assignments are 
more wasteful of life, on the whole, than 
the blitzkrieg has been. A worthy mis- 
sion for the research department would be 
to bring together and publicize the hun- 
dreds of useful and interesting things that 
students can produce while studying their 
regular school lessons. 

In the geography book, for instance, the 
chapter on latitude and longitude is pretty 
dry stuff, but when it is illuminated by a 
bit of fun with a little homemade astrolabe, 
on exhibit in the Hayden Planatarium, it 
becomes an unforgettable adventure, some- 
thing to save for the grandchildren of the 
distant future. The same is true of cork 
ships, bread-dough fist puppets, texture 
posters, elastic-cord pantograph, bas-reliefs 
of aluminum foil, coffee-can talking ma- 
chine, homemade slide rule, blueprints, 
lantern slides, battery commander’s ruler, 
and so on with hundreds of fascinating 
productions that never seem to occur to 
writers of textbooks, or to the Simon Le- 
grees of the homework assignments. 

Child-Centered Activity Projects in So- 
cial Science. The possibilities of a social 
science course based on child-centered ac- 
tivity projects would take a whole book or 
a series of books to elucidate. In this 
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newly adopted subject, the big idea, as we 
understand it, is to combine the meatiest 
lessons of a variety of social subjects for 
the enrichment of the interests of growing 
youngsters. We offer a sample analysis of 
one topic, with the claim that the right 
authors could give the same kind of active, 
motivated treatment to a hundred others, 
including, steam, travel, trade, money, 
credit, books, food, shelter, architecture, 
games, schools, farms, mines, military 
strategy, fire protection, police methods, 
prisons, taxes, medicine, and standards of 
living. 


The Story of Textiles 

1. Texture cartoon. Story of John the Baptist 
and his felt garments of camels’ hair. 

2. Texture cartoon. Shepherds of the Near 
East and Tibit who still make and wear similar 
felt garments. 

3. Homemade felt hat. St. Clement, third 
bishop of Rome, patron saint of feltmakers, and 
his felt insoles. His experiment repeated. 

4. Texture cartoons. Felt through the ages — 
Greek and Roman hats, median upholstery, 
Scythian and Tartar tents, Persian and Roman 
tunics, Phrygian capes, Charles VII and the first 
beaver hat, Colonial restraint of trade in hats, 
Kossuth, exiled Hungarian, and the first soft-felt 
hat in America. 

5. Homemade microscope. A study of fibers 
under the glass bead microscope invented by 
Robert Hooks, the genius who always lost the 
credit for his discoveries. 

6. Experiments in washing and dyeing wool: 
Primitive dyestuffs including pokeweed, onionskin, 
sumach, lichens, butternut, rust, indigo, turmeric, 
and logwood, with mordants of vinegar, cream 
of tartar, alum, and sal ammoniac. 

7. Collected stories and specimens. Phoenician 
imports to Greece and Rome, royal purple, early 
Spanish trade in cochineal, William Henry Per- 
kins, the boy chemist, discoverer of aniline colors. 

8. Homemade cards. Hand carding with primi- 
tive implements. 

9. Hand spinning. Spindles of many nations 
collected, copied, and used. 

10. Plywood looms and knitting frames. Weav- 
ing, knitting, and crocheting. Hosiery machines of 
latch needle and spring-needle types. 

11. Homemade working model. The flyer and 
its inventor, Leonardo da Vinci, outstanding 
genius of history. 

12. Collected stories and pictures. The five 
heroes of cloth manufacturing — Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, Crompton, Cartwright, and Jacquard. 
Their battles with labor unions and infringers. 

13. Pupils’ lecture with homemade slides. Spin- 
ning and weaving around the world. 

14. Excursion. Visit to a textile mill. 

15. Guest speaker or debate; news clippings. 
Capitalistic arrogance, socialistic waste and in- 
efficiency, totalitarian slavery, intelligent compro- 
mise and social service—which is best for 
America ? 


Recreational Aids. Turning to the mat- 
ter of health, home membership, and profit- 
able leisure, we soon discover that school 
lessons need not end with wise admonition 
and book knowledge. New devices for the 
picnic dinner, game field, backyard play- 
ground, dramatic club, and fireside hour 
can be of direct educational benefit as they 
are borrowed and copied by an _ ever- 
widening circle of enthusiastic users. A list 
of winning devices for the loan library in- 
cludes safety tin-can camp stove, tin-can 
fireless cooker and ice-cream freezer, home- 
made tire-rubber baseball, mattress-box 
scenery and stage settings, puppet stage 

(Concluded on page 88) 
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The new Senior High School, West Lafayette, Ind.ana.— Walter Scholer, Architect, Lafayette, Indiana. 





A School Building Made to Fit an 


Educational Program 


The New Senior High School Building in West Lafayette, Indiana 


“The best school buildings start with an 
educational program and wind up with blue- 
prints, reversing the old order of constructing 
a building and fitting the educational program 
to it.” 

The principle expressed in this statement 
by Dr. E. T. Peterson, professor of education 
at lowa State University, has found expres- 
sion in the new Senior-High-School building 
in West Lafayette, Ind. Dr. Peterson, in- 
cidentally, served as advisor for this building 
and its grounds, as well as for the educational 
program conducted with these new facilities. 

West Lafayette, which has Purdue Univer- 
sity as next-door neighbor, has educational 
problems peculiar to a university community. 
Like many other cities, it outgrew existing 
school facilities. But in planning a new build- 
ing, school authorities had to take into ac- 
count the fact that 75 to 85 per cent of the 
city’s high-school graduates continue their 
education, entering Purdue or other universi- 
ties and colleges. 

As long ago as 1924, the city school board 
adopted the 6-3-3-school plan as a goal to 
be pursued. At this time a 15-acre tract was 
purchased for $15,000, as a site for a build- 
ing in the future. The next step toward mod- 
ernization and meeting needs for more room 
was the construction of a grade-school build- 
ing. which was put to use in 1930. The first 
eight grades were housed in this building, 
while an older structure continued to house 
the high school. 


Herbert H. Heimlich 


Then came the depression and the hope 
of another new building remained only a 
dream. Normally, financing was a difficult 





A main entrance. 
The window frame and doors are constructed of 
aluminum and the glass is glass brick. 


problem, for this is a strictly residential city, 
with no industries, not a single railroad within 
the corporate limits, and only one utility. 
Much property, such as fraternity houses, is 
tax exempt. Further, there is a comparatively 
small business district. (It may be explained 
that residents go across the Wabash river to 
Lafayette, a city of 30,000, for many business 
and professional needs.) West Lafayette, with 
an approximate population of 6,000 (not 
counting 7,000 university students), thus has 
limited taxables. Consequently, in visioning 
a school-building program, there was need not 
only to wait until the depression had spent 
itself, but also until sufficient funds became 
available. A state law limits indebtedness. The 
federal public-works program helped provide 
a way out and to speed up the program. 

Meanwhile, the city continued to grow 
rather rapidly, and the two schools had be- 
come crowded. The time had come to build. 
Finally school authorities were to realize their 
15-year old dream of a 6-3-3-system. 

In planning the new building, to house the 
three upper grades of high school, a prime 
consideration was the fact, already cited, that 
a high percentage of graduates go on to col- 
lege. “Our plans were drawn to meet this 
condition,” states F. A. Burtsfield, superin- 
tendent of schools. Mr. Burtsfield, who has 
been in his present position 27 years, pointed 
out that with such a large proportion expect- 
ing to continue their education, and compara- 
tively few going directly from high school into 
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trades and other employment, the new build- 
ing had to be planned with this fact in mind. 
“It is necessary for our high school to pro- 
vide a good foundation for college, partic- 
ularly in mathematics and the sciences,” he 
continued. “Our new building is consequently 
adapted largely and principally to an academic 
program. Our shops facilities may not prove 
adequate, and if so, this can and will be 
remedied when and if an addition becomes 
necessary.” 

Before plans had gone very far, basic dif- 
ferences of opinion on various essentials led 
to the decision to retain Dr. Peterson as con- 
sultant. This eminent specialist spent several 
days in the city, thoroughly studying the 
situation, going over the grounds and con- 
ferring with school authorities, as well as with 
a patrons’ committee. 

His recommendations for the development 
of the site were accepted, and upon his sug- 
gestions other plans were in part approved, 
in part modified or changed. He emphasized, 
time and again, that the length of the school 
period is fundamental, not only in the educa- 
tional program, but also in designing a new 
school building. The old tradition, he pointed 
out, called for short periods, given over mostly 
to recitation, and also for an assembly hall. 
The old study hall, with its philosophy and 
need for police force in maintaining order, is 
well on its way out, and “good riddance,” he 
declared. As a substitute, he recommended a 
library as the center and heart of the building 
and of the school’s program. 

The school board accepted Dr. Peterson’s 
recommendations on this point. According to 
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Senior High School, West Lafayette, Indiana.— Walter Scholer, 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN 


Mr. Burtsfeld, the “greatest thing he did for 
us was to make us realize the relation between 
the library and the high school, its general 
importance, and the use that might be made 
of it.” The long period plan (60 minutes) was 
adopted, and the new building planned and 
built to accommodate this program. Dr. Peter- 
son’s evident thorough knowledge of modern 


educational methods and trends, with his 
persuasiveness, dissipated all previous differ- 
ences and disagreements, and resulted in a 


common acceptance of the plans and methods 
he suggested. 

Although using the long period plan only a 
comparatively short time, Mr. Burtsfield is 
thoroughly convinced of the wisdom of the 
decisions reached. “We wouldn’t go back to 
the old study hall under any consideration,” 
he declared with emphasis, and this sentiment 
was seconded by Principal William Floyd. 

Dr. Peterson urged that the school be built 
around the library, and that in it be created an 
atmosphere and urge to study. This objective 
is quickly being met, with the result that fine 
work is being done by both pupils and teach- 
ers, although there was some difficulty in ad- 
justment to the new program. 

But a great deal went on before the high 
school moved into and began using the hand- 
some new building. As already mentioned, the 
time eventually arrived when the financing of a 
new building appeared possible. Meanwhile. 
the grade school, with a capacity for 700, had 
that number of pupils, and no more could be 
enrolled without suspending or curtailing some 
of the services considered essential. 

Further, the old high school, with a normal 
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Architect, Lafayette, Indiana. 


capacity of 250 to 275, was struggling to 
handle 375. Eight short periods had to be 
used each day to get in the entire program, 
and some teachers were required to teach six 
classes a day, although the North Central As- 
sociation, as well us the state, recommended 
a maximum of five classes. Study halls were 
full and overflowing. Because of crowded con- 
ditions, facilities were necessarily limited for 
commercial instruction; there was but one 
small room for typing, and it was necessary 
to use this each period of the day. There were 
similar limitations for arts and crafts. The 
gymnasium was small, and inadequate for the 
physical education program, not to mention 
interschool athletics, such as basketball. 

In addition, the high-school building was 
closely hemmed in by residences and there 
was no play space. . There could be no 
dispute as to the need, urgent need, for en- 
larged facilities. The community, it proved, 
was ready for the improvement. Patrons and 
citizens, through an active parent-teacher as- 
sociation, actively promoted the project, cir- 
culating petitions, creating favorable public 
opinion by telling the facts of the situation, 
and otherwise rendering valuable aid. 

The school city issued bonds in the sum 
of $70,000, its utmost limit. which sold at 4 
bid of 2 per cent interest. The civil city, tak- 
ing advantage of a statute which permits as 
sistance on school buildings to the extent of 
$50,000, went the limit also. issuing bonds for 
this amount: these bonds also sold for 2 per 
cent interest. The school city further appro 
priated $9,700 from current funds, while the 
Public Works Administration provided a grant 
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of $108,481 toward construction and equip- 
ment. The total cost for the new high school 
was accordingly $238,181. In addition, there 
has been a Works Progress Administration 
grant of $56,000, the school city to provide 
one fourth, with which to landscape and de- 
velop the site. 

With completion of the new building, it 
was dedicated as a senior high school. The old 
high-school building was made into a junior 
high school, and the grade-school building now 
has the first six grades. 

The new site had an athletic field as its 
first development, several years ago, and next 
came a comparatively small but adequate 
building for dressing rooms and showers. This 
field lies at the extreme south end of the 
tract, while the new building is at the north 
end, on a considerably higher ground level. 
Between the two, play and recreational spaces 
ire being developed. with a large parking 
space and a small arboretum. There will also 
be a campfire site, for use by boys’ and girls’ 
organizations. 

Physical education and indoor athletic 
needs have not yet been filled, but it is hoped 
this will come before long. The new building 
is entirely an educational plant... . In launch- 
ing the entire program, school authorities 
faced a divided public opinion. Some were 
nsistent upon a gymnasium as a part of any 
program. But a certain sum of money was to 
be available. How was it to be used? : 
Should a combined educational plant and gym- 
nasium be erected, making construction and 
equipment fit the money! 

It came to be generally appreciated that an 
educational plant was of first importance, and 
that whatever was built should be adequate 
ind modern, and compare with other educa- 
tional structures in the community. “We de- 
cided we had better build well, and to add 
other units as we could,” Mr. Burtsfield 
explained 

Since funds were insufficient, under this de- 
termination, for both an adequate school and 
i gymnasium, the school was decided upon. 
The planning was such that wings may be 
idded as needed, wing “sprouts” to extend 
back from either end of the building. Also, 
plans have been drawn for the gymnasium 
which, in addition, will serve as an auditorium 
for the school and as a community center. 

\s a further aid in solving the continued 
problem, the last legislature enacted a law, 
designed especially for West Lafayette, per- 
mitting establishment of park boards which 
may build gymnasiums and community build- 
ngs on school ground, for school use. This 
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The library has been made the most attractive room in the building because it is 
the nerve center of the entire instructional program. 


creates a new bonding unit. In a special elec- 
tion, required under the law, the city au- 
thorized organization of such a park board, 
by an overwhelming majority. The board has 
been appointed and organized. 

The new building, setting on a slope, has 
direct sunlight and air on three sides for all 
three floors. The first floor, though called a 
basement, is hardly such, for the reasons men- 
tioned. Here is to be found the cafeteria, 
which serves also as an assembly hall and 
recreation room; here too are held class meet- 
ings, “Pep” convocations, dances, 
parties, final examinations, and some singing 
and physical education classes. Some 200 per- 
sons may be seated at one time for meals, or 
300 when tables have been removed; a storage 
room opening off the cafeteria conveniently 
stores the tables and chairs when they are not 
in use. Off one end of the cafeteria is its 
kitchen, which may be closed off entirely from 
the large room and made soundproof by clos- 
ing an overhead door 

Also on the first floor is the industrial-arts 
room, with facilities for instruction in wood, 
iron, ceramics and electricity. There are a 
furnace for melting metals, sturdy benches, 
lathes, drills, and the best of tools. A dust- 
proof finishing room, a fireproof drying cabi- 
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net, a general storage room and ceramics pit 
are further facilities of this department. Across 
the hall is the mechanical drawing room, with 
a large planning table and special individual 
desks and drawers. At the same end of the 
floor are the boiler room and storage rooms. 

At the other end of this floor is the do- 
mestic science department. The foods labora- 
tory is perhaps the most attractive part of 
the building. Here are built-in kitchen units, 
six in number, each including a gas stove, 
cabinets, sink and water, utensils, silver, china, 
tables, and chairs. Off one end is a combina- 
tion dining and living room, attractively fur- 
nished and with a fireplace; here girls may 
learn the social graces and the arrangement 
and care of a living room 

Across the hall is the sewing room, featur- 
ing large and sturdy work tables, electric and 
tread sewing machines; storage closets for 
gowns and other garments, which may be 
made into display cabinets; bulletin and pat- 
tern boards. At one end are a fitting room, 
completely equipped, and also an office. 

On the second floor, at the front, is the li- 
brary, which, as mentioned, is the “heart” of 
the building. This is 80 ft. long and seats 100 
persons. Open book shelves are used, making 
books easy to obtain and encouraging their use. 





Senior High School, West Lafayette, Indiana.— Walter Scholer, Architect, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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The board of education witnesses a lesson in home economics. 


A meal prepared and served by students. Left to right: Dr. F. 8S. 


board; R. 8. Fouts, board member; B. 
school board attorney; F. A. 


A desk is centered on one side, with a trained 
librarian in charge, with student assistants. At 
one corner is a workroom. Opening off the 
other end is a classroom, with door and glass 
partition separating it from the library; this 
may be used as an auxiliary library. Sixteen 
500-watt lamps, with indirect aluminum re- 
flectors, illuminate the library, and nearly the 
complete length of the north wall, the length 
of the room is in windows. 

Opposite the library are the offices. A door 
leads from the main corridor into another 
corridor, from which the general office, and 
the offices of the principal, deans, nurse, and 
school physician are reached. The secondary 
corridor, besides convenience, provides an 
extra factor for quietness in the offices. 

A public-address and signal system are op- 
erated from the principal’s office, reaching into 
every room, and with two-way conversation 
possible. Radio programs may be sent to any 
room, along with recordings. 


One of the two English and speech rooms used at the time 
for a panel discussion. A sliding door may be opened so that 
the two rooms form a small theater. 


V. Bechdolt, grade school principal; Lowell L. 
Burtsfield, superintendent of schools; 
principal; Dr. O. F. 


Crockett, president of the 
Martin, 
William Floyd, high school 


Hall, board member. 


At the west end of this floor are the speech 
and English rooms, divided by collapsible 
doors. For regular classwork these rooms re- 
main separate. However, the doors may be 
thrown open and the rooms combined to make 
a small auditorium seating about 100 persons. 
The speech room has a small stage and 
dressing room for dramatics and similar uses. 

The art room is on the other end of the 
hall. Here are desks with adjustable tops and 
drawers with locks, so that each pupil may 
have a separate and safe compartment for 
supplies; also, there are specially designed 
storage spaces and display cases. Three class- 
rooms complete this floor. 

At the front of the third floor is the sci- 
ence department. In the center is a lecture 
room, with elevated seats, and connecting with 
it, through storage rooms on either end, are 
laboratories for chemistry and physics. Here 
again there is special designing in equipment 

On the west end of this floor and off to it- 
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self, is the band and orchestra room, acousti- 
cally treated and with heavy curtains over 
doors. Off one end of this room is an instru- 
ment room, with specially built instrument 
cabinets, and also an office. In the music 
room proper is a music library, with shelves 
in spacious cabinets for storage of music. 
Soundproofed and isolated, music from this 
room does not disturb other parts of the 
building. On this floor also are typing and 
bookkeeping rooms, separated by a glass par- 
tition, so that one instructor, while teaching 
in one room, may observe pupils working in 
the other room. Three classrooms complete 
the floor. 

On the second floor is an office for the su- 
perintendent, and on the third floor an of- 
fice for student activities. Should wings be 
added to the building later, these offices will 
become corridors. Toilets are to be found on 
each floor. 

For many of the rooms and departments, 
Purdue University experts were called in to 
advise with the school authorities as to equip- 
ment, arrangement, and other details. “Few 
school buildings have probably had the benefit 
of so much expert advice,” Mr. Burtsfield 
commented. All rooms have outside windows, 
with the one exception mentioned, and use 
of aluminum casings permits entrance of 
maximum light. 

Everything placed in the building is new, 
excepting only the typewriters. The new build- 
ing was immediately called upon to accom- 
modate approximately 300 pupils. Although all 
rooms are being used, classes might be en- 
larged to handle more pupils. 

Architecture is of modern design, marked 
by simplicity and straight lines. Face brick 
are light buff sand finish, and darker brick 
of a reddish cast are used between the 
windows to emphasize the horizontal lines 
at the top and bottom of the windows. The 
entrances, outside doors, window frames, and 
roof coping are aluminum. Glass block and 
Indiana limestone trim emphasize and 
heighten the entrances 

The building frame is of reinforced con- 
crete. Exterior walls are made of four-inch 
face brick and eight-inch building tile. A two- 
inch furring tile is then used, allowing an air 
space to prevent moisture from discoloring 


(Concluded on page 93) 





The music room has been carefully handled for the control 
of the acoustical situation. Built-in cabinets provide space 
for storing music and instruments. 
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Twenty years ago, when the Paterson 
Vocational School was organized, the 
Paterson board of education planned that 
the new institution should function to 
meet vocational-education needs of the 
community, and be a service bureau for 
local industries. To insure that this pur- 
pose would be maintained, the school board 
provided for a lay advisory organization 
on which it could depend for advice and 
counsel in the development and mainte- 
nance of its vocational program. 

This lay advisory organization took the 
form of a Trade Advisory Committee for 
each industry represented in the vocational 
school’s curriculum, and a board of trustees 
composed of one member from each of the 
advisory committees, the president of the 
board of trustees, the commissioner in 
charge of the vocational school, and the 
superintendent of schools. The advisory 
committees meet at call, and the board of 
trustees meets once a month in the office 
of the superintendent. The director of the 
vocational school acts as secretary to the 
trustees, and, each month, from the minutes 
of their meeting, a report containing the 
recommendations for the conduct of the 
vocational program is prepared, and _ for- 
warded to the board of education, through 
the superintendent of schools. 

In Paterson is located the main plant 
of the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
the largest organization for building air- 
craft engines in the world. With the rapid- 
ly expanding demands being made for 
increased production of aircraft engines 
for military use, the Wright plant in Pater- 
son was called upon to more than triple its 
staff. 


Skilled Men Needed 


To secure machine-tool operators to man 
the rapidly expanding manufacturing 
schedule, was a difficult problem. All local 
skilled operators had been given employ- 
ment, and the country at large had been 
combed to locate qualified operators who 
might be interested in moving to Paterson. 
It was at this point that the foresight of 
the Paterson board of education in provid- 
ing for intimate contact between the 
industries of the locality and the voca- 
tional-school program demonstrated its 
practical value. 

On the Vocational School Metal Trades 
Advisory Committee are three representa- 
tives from the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation. One, who at present is vice- 
president of the board of trustees, is the 
production tool supervisor; the second is 
the production operations supervisor; and 
the third is the supervisor of training in 
the personnel department. Last November, 
the management of the plant, foreseeing a 
labor shortage immediately ahead, pro- 


{Principal of the Vocational Schoel, Paterson, N. J. 


Paterson Trains for National Defense 


James F. Mason’ 


posed that its representatives on the Metal 
Trades Advisory Committee work out and 
present for approval, a plan of cooperative 
effort between the vocational school and 
the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, un- 
der which the school would give a period 
of intensive training to unemployed, or 
part-time employed Patersonians, who 
were besieging the employment office for 
work, but who had no skills, or training, 
making them eligible for work as machine- 
tool operators. 

The proposal was discussed earnestly by 
the Metal Trades Advisory Committee, and 
the board of trustees and, at the Decem- 
ber meeting, a recommendation was for- 
warded to the Paterson board of educa- 
tion, advising that an “adult retraining 
program,” to teach machine-tool operating 
to unemployed, or part-time employed 
residents of Paterson, be organized im- 
mediately. 


What is Taught 


A four-weeks’ training program was 
recommended. The first week was to be 
devoted to an intensive study of shop 
mathematics, shop science, reading blue- 
prints and operation sheets, and the use 
of measuring instruments; the remaining 
three weeks to learning how to operate a 
single type of production machine tool. 

Due to the cordial cooperation which 
had existed between the local industries 
and the vocational school from the time it 
was first organized in 1920, its machine- 
shop department was well equipped with 
some 80 machine tools to meet this new 
demand. In addition, since the adult re- 
training program was proposed and _ini- 
tiated at the start of the present year, an 
additional 12 production tools have been 
made available for training purposes. 

When the plan was proposed to the 
board of education, it was estimated that 
the cost of training and placing a man at 
work would approximate between $35 and 
$40; and that, in the six months beginning 
January 2, 1940, some 400 men could be 
run through the program. This, it was 
pointed out, would provide an additional 
pay roll for Paterson’s workers of approxi- 
mately $10,000 per week, or about $500,- 
000 a year. Experience has proved the per 
capita cost estimate about correct, but the 
number that could be trained and placed 
at work, rather conservative. On July 5, 
there had been trained and placed at work, 
640 men, receiving a weekly pay roll of 
approximately $20,000, or an annual pay 
roll of over $1,000,000. 

At the June meeting of the trustees, a 
proposal was received from the Metal 
Trades Advisory Committee, to add a 
second shift to the adult retraining pro- 
gram, and thus double the output. As this 
recommendation was in keeping with the 
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employment requirements of the Wright 
plant, whose personnel department had 
agreed to offer employment to all eligible 
trainees graduated from the program, the 
second shift was started on June 10. As 
the first shift operated from 4:00 to 10:15 
p.m. on weekdays, and from 8:00 to 12:00 
a.m. on Saturdays, giving a total of 35 
hours per week, or 140 hours for the four 
weeks’ course, it was necessary to operate 
the second shift from 11:00 p.m. to 6:15 
a.m. on weekdays. With the close of the 
full-time day school on June 28, for the 
summer vacation, this second shift was 
moved, for July and August, to the hours 
from 8:00 a.m. to 3:15 p.m. 


Part of National Plan 


With the signing by President Roosevelt 
of a bill appropriating fifteen million two 
hundred thousand dollars for a National 
Defense Training Program, the “Wright 
Plan in Paterson,’ as the adult retrain- 
ing program has been labeled became, 
on July 1, a part of the national plan. 
Whether a third shift will be added, 
and whether the number enrolled per 
shift will be increased, will depend largely 
on the employment situation imme- 
diately ahead. In developing the pro- 
gram it was felt that, if the plan were 
to succeed, there must be definite jobs for 
which intensive training could be given, 
and assured employment when the school 
training is completed. The cordial spirit 
of cooperation that exists in Paterson, be- 
tween industry and the school administra- 
tion, has been responsible for the 
establishment of these practical standards, 
and for the startling success that has 
attended the program. The Paterson board 
of education, and the industries of the 
community, have indeed established a 
pattern of cooperative effort that today is 
most worthy of commendation. 

HELPS FOR SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

The WPA project conducted under the guid- 
ance of the Department of Education, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr., is carrying on a 
program of collecting and distributing educational 


aids for use in rural and village school systems 
of the State of Nebraska. : 

The project is carried on under the general 
direction of an experienced school superintendent, 
and the actual collections of materials are made 
by practical teachers who are temporarily with- 
out employment. At present, 25 bulletins in 
mimeographed form have been prepared, con- 
taining aids which are widely called for. In addi- 
tion, the project finds and transmits information 
which can be obtained in the university library, 
in the state governmental offices, etc. 

Among the mimeographed collections of helps 
are such interesting items as Suggestions for 
School Assembly Programs; Collections of Bi- 
ology Demonstrations; Details for a Simplified 
Classification Scheme for a High-School Library; 
Current Information Relative to Instructional and 
Administrative Practices in Nebraska Schools, 
etc. 
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Educational Approaches in the Use 
of Communication John Ww. Studebaker’ 


Numerous writers on “new means of 
communication” have made clear the re- 
spective educational potentialities of the 
radio, the movies, the picture press, the 
recording, and other devices for the trans- 
mission of information and ideas. It is 
needless for me to add anything concerning 
the particular possibilities of these new 
instruments. That these powerful tools may 
be turned to educational uses or prostituted 
to other purposes is perfectly obvious. The 
increasing concern that they be more fully 
used in the interest of public enlightenment 
rather than solely in the service of amuse- 
ment and advertisng is one of the more 
hopeful developments of recent years. 

Communication is a social phenomenon. 
In every group, large or small, it requires 
a somewhat similar background of infor- 
mation and experience as well as a common 
medium of understanding. In fact, a great 
deal of the effort of the elementary, and 
even of the secondary schools, is concerned 
with providing the tools of literacy and 
the common integrating information which 
make communication possible. In the field 
of adult education we realize, moreover, 
that even though a foundation is laid in 
school education, we must continue to 
assist in the development throughout ma- 
ture life of the common fund of informa- 
tion and ideas which produces social 
cohesion and makes possible cooperative 
endeavor. 

For, beyond the accumulation of the 
common coin of cultural experience, there 
runs the necessity for understanding our 
common problems and managing our joint 
affairs in a democratic society. Democ- 


racy connotes a shared community of 
interests between individual persons. 
Democracy implies the development of 
that sympathetic understanding and 


altruistic spirit which contribute to the self- 
realization of each person. Political democ- 
racy is expected to instrument this social 
conception of democracy. If one of the 
tasks of education in a democratic state 
is to increase the area of awareness of this 
shared community of interest and responsi- 
bility, then the newer forms of communica- 
tion must unceasingly endeavor to bring 
their powerful aid to the educational task. 

These new scientific instruments of 
communication have been used thus far 
largely in the service of amusement and 
advertising. At the same time I recognize 
that much that is informative and educa- 
tional is a by-product of entertainment and 
is sponsored by advertisers. But we have 
yet fully to harness the potentialities of 


1Address before the Annual Meeting of the American 
Adult Education Association, May 1940, New York 
me. Be 

'U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D, C 


these instruments in the interest of public 
enlightenment. The average film library 
possesses few films that are really educa- 
tional. Most of the so-called educational 
films are far below our ability to produce 
in excellence and quality. A large propor- 
tion of them deal with scientific processes 
for classes in the natural sciences. We 
have as yet few films on the social and 
economic subjects in which we are most in 
need of understanding. Here is another 
frontier for democracy to conquer. This 
powerful instrument for pictorializing ideas 
and concepts should be dedicated in part 
to the diffusion of knowledge on the crucial 
problems of democracy such as _ health, 
occupational adjustment, national defense, 
improved home and family living, conser- 
vation of natural resources, and the prin- 
ciples and practices of democracy with 
special reference to the difference between 
true freedom and the anarchy of unlimited 
license. A few starts have been made in 
this direction. But the great field for the 
production and distribution of films of high 
quality for educational purposes is still to 
be developed. Likewise, the radio has many 
undeveloped possibilities. 

There is great concern these days over 
the threat of disturbance from organized 
groups espousing some form of dictator- 
ship. In the midst of the. social and eco- 
nomic chaos of the old world, the slogans 
of revolution again flare up and the demo- 
cratic peoples fear for the future of self- 
government. We are sometimes asked to 
suppress the organizations and expressions 
of people who subscribe to the so-called 
“alien isms.” Much as I dislike these 
schemes of regimentation, I am convinced 
that they cannot be finally suppressed. 
They must be outdone and outmaneuvered. 

The propagandists for new and radical 
forms of social organization are not so 
clever that they can win adherents by 
speeches alone. They have powerful allies 

“fifth columns,” to use a new phrase. 
These fifth columns are in their audiences. 
To be more specific, the fifth columns are 
in the heads of their listeners. No system of 
espionage can do all that needs to be done 
to get at these fifth columns. They are 
constituted of very real experiences and 
deeply rooted feelings. When the propa- 
gandists talk about the evil of widespread 
unemployment and promise an end to it, 
the fifth column of experience responds. 
When these propagandists point out how 
wasteful it is to let industrial plants lie 
idle and farm surpluses rot in a world 
where people are in need of things, the 
fifth column in the heads of the listeners 
responds. If we don’t like the proposals 
of these propagandists, we must present 
better ones and make them work. 
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Political democracy in the United States 
requires that orderly means of ascertaining 
the collective judgment and will of the 
people be secured through the mechanism 
of political parties, political campaigns, 
and free elections. The political campaign 
ought to be directed to the exposition of 
ideas, the presentation of issues, and the 
proposal of platforms of action which 
seek the achievement of the common good. 
Campaign arguments should be buttressed 
by the rational presentation of facts and 
the exposition of their implications, as 
interpreted by the candidates for office. 
The voting citizen should select as his 
representative a candidate who has been 
pledged in advance to a certain general 
point of view and to certain programs of 
action in respect to common problems. If 
mandates of the people mean anything in 
a democracy, they mean a general program 
of action for the achievement of particular 
ends which the majority of citizens seek, 
by joint effort to achieve through govern- 
ment. 

The democratic process as carried on 
through the political party and the political 
campaign is thus essentially educational in 
nature. That it is not more effectively edu- 
cational is due in part to certain existing 
impediments to the free communication 
of ideas. 

One chief impediment arises from the 
multiplicity of agencies seeking to capture 
the attention of the individual. Merely to 
get people to attend to any particular idea, 
or to consider any particular program of 
action, is a difficult achievement when from 
every side, through the radio, the news- 
papers, magazines, billboards, etc., one is 
bombarded by highly dramatized appeals 
to accept and to act upon suggestion. The 
result is that frequently the individual 
develops attention blindness or deafness. 
He schools himself in the ability to shut 
out distracting bids for his time and inter- 
est and to narrow his attention to his 
yrivate affairs. Education has an obliga- 
tion to assist in the development of the 
power of selective attention. Education 
must cultivate not only the ability but the 
disposition to attend to some stimuli rather 
than others. Especially must it increase the 
citizen’s disposition to direct attention to 
the affairs of our common life. 

A second factor which makes difficult 


the creation of an electorate informed 
concerning the common affairs of our 
common life, is to be found in certain 


forces which make for discontinuity of at- 
tention to civic affairs. We can attend to 
only one thing at a time, and we must turn 
our attention from one thing to another. 
But without some continuity of attention, 
it is difficult to secure sufficient understand- 
ing of men and measures to serve as the 
basis for intelligent civic action. Various 
adult educational forces frequently work at 
cross-purposes, their effects canceling one 
another. They compete among themselves 
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The removal of dilapidated school buses 
from the highways, the development of in- 
creased economy, efficiency, and safety in 
the operation of pupil transportation 
through public ownership of school buses, 
and improved professional and technical 
personnel in pupil transportation were the 
high lights in the recommendations of a 
Southern States Work Conference on Pupil 
Transportation, held at Daytona Beach, 
Fla. June 3-14. The conference was one 
of three, held jointly under the direction of 
the University of Florida and the Florida 
State Department of Education. The other 
topics studied were Continuity of Service 
(tenure) for Teachers and School-Plant 
Operation and Maintenance. 

Under the general direction of Dr. Edgar 
L. Morphet, of the Florida State Depart- 
ment of Education, each conference was 
directed by a group of consultants.* Partic- 
ipants in the group were state school 
leaders from the southern states, including 
especially representatives from the State 
Departments of Education and the State 
Education Associations. 

The general objectives of the Confer- 
ences were as follows: 

1. To provide opportunity for re-valua- 
tion of materials and procedures now be- 
ing used in various states in each of the 
fields studied. 

2. To find common elements and pro- 
cedures to be used advantageously by all 
participating states. 

3. To enable and assist representatives 
from each participating state to develop 
for use in their own state a handbook or 
manual in each of the fields. 

The conference on pupil transportation 
gave particular attention to regulations 
relating to the operation and maintenance 
of school-bus transportation. No attempt 
was made to go into the matter of speci- 
fications for school buses, the conference 
accepting in general the national standards 
developed and approved at the National 
Conference held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, April, 1939. How- 
ever, the conference did recommend that 
forward-facing, upholstered seats be used 
and that seat-back centers should be 27 
in. apart. 

In its final report, to be published by the 
Florida State Department of Education, 
the conference stressed the importance of 
the adoption by the several states of uni- 


Director of Information and Research, Arkansas De- 
partment of Public Instruction 

‘Consultants for the group on pupil transportation 
were Henry F. Alves, Senior Specialist in State School 
Administration of the United States Office of Education, 
and T. George Walker, Supervisor of Public School Trans- 
portation of the Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion. Representatives from Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia 
comprised the conference 


Georgia 


Southern States Study Pupil Transportation 


Crawford Greene’ 


formity of minimum standards and mini- 
mum regulations in order that the greatest 
economy, adequacy, and efficiency may be 
secured in transportation service and safety 
of transported pupils. While the safety 
record in the field of pupil transportation 
is high, the representatives want it in- 
creased to the optimum point. 

The conference particularly emphasized 
the importance of the states deciding upon 
the optimum sizes of bus bodies in order 
to secure the greatest economy in purchase 
through mass production. It was suggested 
that consideration be given to the adoption 
of two optimum sizes, namely the greatest 
seating capacity bus which can be mounted 
on (a) the 150 to 160 in. wheel-base length 
chassis, and (6) the 190 to 195 in. wheel- 
base length chassis. 

It was emphasized that the national 
standards for bus coloring and lettering 
should be adopted as a safeguard from gen- 
eral motor traffic. This coloring is national 
school-bus chrome with black lettering. 
The word “stop” should not be placed on 
the school-bus body, except where signal 
devices are provided. The words “scHOoL 
Bus” should be shown in letters at least 4 
in. high on both the front and rear of the 
bus body. It was recommended that all 
other agencies, both public and private, 
should be urged not to use the national 
school-bus color on their vehicles in order 
to make the identification of school buses 
clear and distinct. 

The conference stressed the importance 
of uniformity in traffic regulations in the 
various states, particularly as they affect 
school buses, and that the cooperation of 
other state agencies such as highway de- 
partments, enforcement officers, health 
officials, and safety councils be sought in 
order to provide greater safety in pupil 
transportation. 


Philosophy of Management 


The conference emphasized the need of 
recognizing pupil transportation as a major 
factor in the equalization of educational 
opportunity for rural boys and girls, and 
that local school units be expanded where 
necessary to enable the provision of pupil 
transportation on an adequate and econom- 
ical basis. Pupil transportation has become 
an integral part of the public school pro- 
gram in both state and local units, and the 
establishment and maintenance of trans- 
portation on a level comparable with other 
educational services is a responsibility of 
state and local administrators. Pupils’ 
lives are definitely and permanently in- 
fluenced by the type and quality of trans- 
portation which is provided during the 
years they attend school. Overcrowded, 
ramshackle buses, irregular schedules, 
illiterate drivers, and other conditions re- 
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sulting from poor management make a 
negative contribution to the education of 
children. Good health habits, courtesy, 
and desirable civic attitudes are thwarted 
by inferior service. 

Importance of the state in providing pro- 
fessional leadership and in promoting, 
establishing, and maintaining higher stand- 
ards of pupil transportation was stressed. 
A detailed analysis of the responsibilities 
of the state and local units, and of the 
various individuals concerned in the pro- 
vision of pupil transportation was made. 
Particular emphasis was placed upon the 
importance of the school program in being 
concerned with the activities of the pupils 
on the bus and on the school grounds after 
leaving and before entering the bus. 

In respect to personnel, one report of a 
subcommittee said: “Transporting pupils 
to and from school is a unique service. No 
other school service subjects pupils to such 
great hazard to life and limb. No other 
school service demands greater expert busi- 
ness management for its successful opera- 
tion. No other school service will improve 
more rapidly through the services of ex- 
pert personnel.” 


Public Ownership and Operation of 
Buses 


The conference definitely went on record 
as favoring public ownership and operation 
of school buses. It was felt that public 
ownership generally results in more 
economical purchase and operation of 
buses. It was also felt that public-owned 
buses are usually superior in safety provi- 
sions, and that they permit greater flex- 
ibility in the routing and scheduling of 
buses, in the selection of drivers, and in 
the inspection and maintenance of buses. 

Emphasis was placed upon the econ- 
omies to be effected through fleet pur- 
chases of thirty or more units. State 
participation through advice and ap- 
proval, and stimulation of cooperative pur- 
chasing, play an important part in all 
phases of school-bus purchase procedure. 
Detailed procedures for purchase of buses 
were made, including provision of bid-in- 
vitation forms, and other phases of pur- 
chase. Importance of having bids for 
chassis f.o.b. body plants was stressed. 

Citations were given showing that in 
some instances fleet purchases of 30 or 
more units resulted in savings of some $800 
or $900 per unit, over the payment that 
would have had to be made by an individ- 
ual contractor. 

It was recognized that in some cases pri- 
vate ownership is more practical than 
public ownership. In this connection, it 
was suggested that when transportation 
service is let to contract, the same stand- 

(Concluded on page 82) 


A Superintendent's Check List 


Vinton Burt’ 


The author has used the check list below 
as an organizing aid in his daily work. The 
list was first developed in 1938, and since 
then has been revised and enlarged several 
times. In its present form, the outline was 
rearranged and presented to the class in 
educational administration at the Mankato 
State Teachers College. 

It is not expected that the list could be 
used by a superintendent without rewriting 
and adapting it to meet the local situation. 
It is felt, however, that it does include 
many items which are common to all 
schools. It is a definite aid in work organi- 
zation, and as such should be of value to 
school administrators. 

The division by months seems wise, as 
it permits the anticipation of various tasks 
in an orderly development of the year’s 
work which properly begins with July 1. 
The monthly lists may be written on sepa- 
rate sheets and retained in a loose-leaf 
book. 


July 

1. Check building for final repairs. 

2. Start new record of expenditures to cover 
budget. 

3. Check board and activity books to deter- 
mine if they are properly set up. 

4. Rework board books. 

5. Check Teachers’ Handbooks. 


August 


1. Number receipt books. 
2. Purchase fuel. 
3. Check playground equipment. 
4. Check on all supplies for the opening of 
school. 
Check on all blanks and forms for the 
opening of school. 
6. Bookroom inventory. 
7. Inventory stock room. 
8. School census Aug. 15—Sept. 15. 
9. Membership dues to professional organ- 
izations. 
10. Order professional magazines. 
11. Letter of notification to all teachers. 
12. Prepare news releases on the opening of 
school. 

a) Registration dates. 

b) Schedule for first day. 
13. Prepare for audiometer tests in grade one. 
14. Reading Readiness tests. 
15. Intelligence tests for grades 1-3-5. 
16. Set up transportation routes. 
17. Accident Benefit Plan. 
18. Check building for fire hazards. 
19. Check classroom pupil stations. 
20. Applications for student federal aid work. 
21. Interview all new teachers. 
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September 
1. Staff meeting. 
a) Introduction of new teachers. 
b) Appoint faculty committees. 
c) Announce plans for staff meetings. 
Inspection of school buses. 
Place orders to cover any book shortages. 
4. School enrollment compared with school 
census. 
5. Information from teachers on summer 
school. 
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1Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Minn. 





Teachers’ certificates on file. 

Retirement numbers on file. 

Teacher qualifications for new teachers. 

Secure program from each elementary 

teacher. 

10. Complete pay roll sheet. 

11. Establish pay roll dates. 

12. Plans for faculty picnic. 

13. Prepare for fire drills. 

14. Set up school-visitation program. 

15. Organize finance board. 

16. Custodians make out schedules. 

17. Prepare for elementary-school testing pro- 
gram. 

18. Consult with principal concerning school 
calendar of activities. 

19. Locate all rural students on the school- 
area map. 

20. Tuition for rural students. 

21. Plans for evening and part-time school. 

22. Secure health cards for new elementary 
students. 

23. Check elementary’ registration cards 

against permanents. Transcripts for new 

students. 
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October 
1. Make preparations for education week. 


2. Program of classes for evening school. 

3. Select commencement speaker. 

4. Check form book. 

5. Compare supply check list with bills. 

6. Close schools for state teachers’ associa- 
tion convention. 

7. Arrange elementary health cards in file. 

8. Start high-school tuition list. 


9. Make plans to attend educational meet- 
ings during the year. 

10. Inventory grade test books and dispose of 
out-of-date copies. 

11. Determine textbook changes for next year. 

12. Plan hot-lunch program. 

13. Age-grade and grade-progress tables. 


November 


1. Plans for skating rink. Reserve dates for 
adults. 

2. Announce Thanksgiving vacation. 

3. Prepare for Red Cross Drive and Christ- 
mas Seal Sale. 


December 
1. Announce Christmas vacation. 
2. Prepare for elementary testing program. 
3. See that all transcripts for new elementary 
students are on file. 


January 
1. Elementary testing program. 
2. Tuition certificate numbers recorded on 
permanents. 
. Tuition certificates to state department. 
. Prepare list of major remodeling and 
building repairs needed for the ensuing 
year. 
5. Start preparation of budget. 
6. Place order for diplomas. 


7. Prepare for close of first semester. 
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February 


1. Contracts to teachers for coming year. 
2. Teachers renew expiring certificates. 
3. Start preparation for high-school gradua- 
tion. 
a) Baccalaureate. 
b) Commencement. 
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March 


1. Care of grounds. 

2. Make arrangements for athletic-field care- 
taker. 

3. Approval of textbook adoptions. 

4. Distribute and collect supply and text- 
book-requisition lists. 

5. Announce Easter vacation. 


April 


1. Present tentative budget to the board of 

education. 

Advertise tentative budget. 

Secure bids on supplies and equipment. 

Submit supply and equipment bids to the 

board. 

Complete curriculum adjustments and ad- 

ministrative changes for next year. 

6. Submit curriculum and _ administrative 
changes to the board for approval. 

7. Complete elementary testing program. 

8. Work out tentative elementary schedules 
for next year. , 

9. Plan elementary staff meetings for next 
year. 

10. Make summer recreation arrangements. 

11. Prepare bulletin of final notices. 


May 


1. Distribute directions to the elementary 

teachers relating to the closing of school 

and the making of final reports. 

School board election. 

Collection of elementary tuition. 

Retirement report. Receipts to teachers. 

Prepare special commencement bulletin 

for the board. 

6. Census recommendations. 

. Complete plans for commencement. 

Announce Memorial Day recess. 

9. Enrollment on last day of school entered 
in enrollment folder. 

10. Fee to commencement speaker. 
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June 


1. Send out letters of appreciation to speak- 
ers taking part in commencement activ- 
ities. 

2. State reports completed. 

a) Home Economics. 
b) Agriculture. 

c) Tuition. 

d) Attendance. 

é) Supplemental aid. 
f) Public schools. 

. See that all final marks and reports are 
recorded on the permanent records. 

4. Tuition from rural districts collected. 

. Notify parents whose children were not 
promoted. 

6. Disconnect extra telephones. 

7. Check bookroom. Order texts to satisfy 
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enrollments. 
8. Complete qualification records for teach- 
ers. 
9. Instruct custodians as to duties for the 
summer. 


10. Organize pay roll sheet. Summer pay roll 
checks. 
11. Complete financial reports. 
a) Independent School District. 
6) Revolving Fund. 
c) School Activities. 
d) Book Rental. 
12. File cancelled checks. 
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School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


HARRY E. ISENHOUR 


Chairman, Rowan County Board of 
Education, 
Salisbury, North Carolina 


Mr. H. E. Isenhour, who has exerted wide 
influence on the service of boards of educa- 
tion in the state of North Carolina, has re- 
cently become president of the State School 
Board Association. 

Mr. Isenhour was born in 1893 in Cabarrus 
County, N. C., the son of an old family. He 
attended the rural schools and graduated in 
1912 from the Mount Pleasant Collegiate In- 
stitute. He received his bachelor’s degree from 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. Dak., in 1914. 





Mr. Harry E. Isenhour 
Chairman, Rowan County Board of Education, 
Salisbury, North Carolina. 


For four years, from 1914 to 1918, he was 
engaged in teaching at the Stonewall Jackson 
Training School, Concord, N. C. He then be- 
came connected in an executive capacity with 
the Southern Railway, and in 1920 entered 
the real-estate business. He formed his own 
real-estate and insurance brokerage com- 
pany in 1926, and has been active in the real- 
estate business since that time. 

Since his early manhood Mr. Isenhour has 
been interested in religious and social work 
and has been prominent as an officer in vari- 
ous lay organizations and mission enterprises 
of the Lutheran church. His interest in edu- 
cation has continued from his earliest teaching 
days. He has repeatedly served as a trustee 
of Lenoir Rhyne College at Hickory, N. C., 
and as a member and chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Iron Mountain Boys School, 
Konnarock, Va. 

Since 1934 he has been a member and 
chairman of the Rowan County Board of 
Education and has taken a leading part in the 
development of the schools of the county. In 
1939 he was elected president of the South 
Piedmont District of the North Carolina 


School Board Association, and on April 4, 
1940, was made president of the State School 
Board Association. 


JOHN WADDY 


President, Board of Education, 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 
Mr. John Waddy, who was born 72 years 
ago in Etra, Mercer County, N. J., came to 
Jamesburg in 1887, and has resided there ever 
since. During the past thirty-five years he has 





Mr. John Waddy 


President, Board of Education, 
Jamesburg, New Jersey. 


been employed as foreman in the receiving 
department of the George W. Helme Com- 
pany, in Helmetta. 

Mr. Waddy was first elected to serve on the 
Jamesburg board of education in 1901. Dur- 
ing the forty years of his service, he has seen 
the school system grow from one small gram- 
mar school, with four teachers and a principal, 
to two large grammar schools, one of which is 
organized with a junior-high-school-section, 
and a senior high school with an enrollment 
of 420 students. The high school is housed in 
a modern building and serves the town of 
Jamesburg and four surrounding townships. 

Mr. Waddy’s work on the board has been 
eminently successful. He has succeeded in 
maintaining a proper balance between the fi- 
nancial ability of the town to provide for the 
children and the educational needs of the 
school. His interests have always been to ob- 
tain well-trained teachers and to see that they 
are amply paid. His attitude in these respects 
has gained for him the admiration of the 
school personnel and the school patrons and 
public. 


O. M. TIFFANY 


President, Board of Education, 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
O. M. Tiffany, president of the board of 
education, Aberdeen, S. D., since 1932 and 
a member since i929 is to have one of the 
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Mr. O. M. Tiffany 
President, Board of Education, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


two new elementary schools being erected in 
Aberdeen named in his honor. 

Dr. J. D. Alway, vice-president of the board 
recently called a special meeting of the board 
of education from which the president was 
excluded, at which time the members unani- 
mously voted for naming one of the new 
buildings the O. M. Tiffany School. Speaking 
of the decision, Doctor Alway said: “Educa- 
tion has made greater progress in Aberdeen 
during the period O. M. Tiffany has been a 
member and president of the board than dur- 
ing any other similar period in Aberdeen’s 
school history. During this period the school 
finances have been placed on a sound basis, 
the curriculum has been completely re- 
organized, the physical plant has been im- 
proved and several new buildings added. I 
know of no citizen more worthy of such an 
honor than O. M. Tiffany.” 


as 


RESPONSIBLE DIRECTION 


An educated person knows how to participate 
in constructive sports and pastimes, uses part of 
his leisure in mental pursuits, appreciates beauty, 
and last and most important, such a person has 
character and must know how to give responsible 
direction to his own life.— Harry Brooks, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Kearney, Nebr. 


TEACHERS’ POLITICAL RIGHTS 


We all have a right and should exercise our 
right to vote. But the public expects us to stick to 
our jobs and let the public decide the selection of 
the school-board members. C. K. Reiff, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


TEACHERS AS REFORMERS 


If you must crusade, if you feel that you have 
to fight fire with fire, then let a friendly reporter 
put your case in the best and strongest position. 
Teachers aren’t temperamentally suited to playing 
the role of the Lone Ranger. Most of us would do 
better in the role of Silver.— Paul W. Copeland, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Work Experience in Education 


A RECENT report of the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education recommends that 
work experience be made an essential part of the secondary- 
school program as a means of more readily introducing the 
six and one half millions of boys and girls in the nation’s high 
schools to the realities of work-a-day life. The committee 
would have the schools return to “the realistic educational 
views of the early Colonial settlers” who insisted that every 
boy and girl be trained for some locally valuable productive 
labor. The high school should be so reorganized that contacts 
with available forms of work are directly possible. The com- 
mittee calls attention to the effectiveness of the CCC educa- 
tional program which has closely related productive work with 
the development of attitudes and habits of value to its en- 
rollees. “It has given to a great many young people the training 
that they need in work habits,” says the report. “It has culti- 
vated confidence and morale where the school failed to equip 
many of its pupils to face the realities of practical life. The 
educational system of the United States will never again be 
what it was before the federal agencies for youth began to 
provide work opportunities.” 

There will be objections from many quarters that the high 
school has no time or no means to develop a broad program 
for contacts with occupations. If the problem is attacked as 
competently as are the intricacies of teaching academic sub- 
jects, most communities and most schools can find work out- 
lets for most pupils. The early solution of the problem will 
aid the federal defense program in unexpected ways. It will 
help round out the total service of the high school which is still 
short in educating children for their spiritual and moral life 
and for full enjoyment of our cultural heritage. 


New Types of School Surveys 


= interest of school officials in educational surveys of 
city school systems is being shifted in recent years by 
the advent of new kinds of surveys and a new type of sur- 
veyors. The educational surveys of the past, conducted usually 
through university groups, emphasized the administrative and 
instructional shortcomings of the local situation, and when 
the problems of business efficiency and school-plan operation 
were touched upon, these phases of the study were brief and 
minor in character. It was rare that a thoroughly practical 
school-business executive was drawn into the survey group 
and given both time and assistance to get at the failures and 
waste of the local situation. 

The new studies conducted in a number of eastern and mid- 
west cities have been made by engineers and efficiency men 
and have sought to probe the business and operating efficiency 
of the school system. Some of the surveys have recommended 
genuinely valuable reforms in purchasing, accounting, jani- 
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torial service, and maintenance policies. In one city a study 
of the electric power and light services caused changes in 
wiring and meters and resulted in a new contract with the 
local utility which made possible large annual economies. In 
numerous cities insurance studies have brought about elimina- 
tions of fire and panic hazards and have made possible better 
protection against losses from fire and storm, and considerable 
reductions in annual premiums. Not a few cities have brought 
to their service heating engineers to make a community-wide 
study of the heating plants, to recommend replacements and 
repairs, and to outline specifications and purchasing methods 
for obtaining the most efficient fuels at the least price. 

The Detroit board of education has recently had under way 
a more difficult type of survey, a study of the entire efficiency 
of the school custodial staff and of the methods of operating 
the school plants. The study as reported in the press, has 
brought on repercussions like the following: “The efficiency 
engineers in their first report last week charged that inef- 
ficient firing of school boilers was wasting $100,000 worth of 
fuel a year, and that janitors were lagging in their work in 
most of the schools they investigated. Higher-ups in the school- 
board business department were coldly skeptical of the report, 
but leaders of the rank and file of maintenance employees 
came forward and openly pleaded to have the survey called 
off.” 

No school survey has been completed without reflecting 
upon some policies of local schools or on some school executive 
or group of employees. The school board which undertakes a 
broad study of its business affairs must be ready for criticism 
and public censure, and must set its face resolutely to putting 
into effect the feasible and worth-while recommendations of 
its engineers and experts. The pressure for adequate educa- 
tional services and the contrary pressure for cutting the in- 
come of the schools are so heavy that any honorable procedure 
and any difficult reform which will result in economy and 
direct savings are worth while. 


The Public Schools and Public Utilities 


Bown maintenance of the public schools rests primarily 
upon an adequate financial support. That support must 
spring from a system of taxation that is equitable so that 
the schools receive a share of the public revenue sufficient to 
carry on upon accepted standards of efficiency. 

The financial considerations involved in the administration 
of a school system not only contemplate an adequate income 
but also an outlay that shall observe rigid economy. The 
schools have many and varied needs. They all cost money. 

Among the physical needs are the services provided by the 
public utilities. The question has been raised as to the exac- 
tions made by the utilities with the implication that they are 
unnecessarily burdensome upon the school interests. 

A movement has been begun in California which seeks to 
disclose the facts and equities in the local cases and to de- 
termine to what extent the schools are concerned in the sub- 
ject as a whole. The claim that the utilities are under the con- 
trol of public commissions and that, therefore, the service rates 
exacted are reasonable and fair, is not accepted. The counter 
claim is to the effect that the public utilities are not as 
economically and efficiently managed as they might be and 
that the service rates exacted from the schools do not take into 
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account the fact that the schools in each community are units 
belonging to a single customer. This customer deserves the 
lowest rates enjoyed by large consumers of power, light, and 
other services. As a customer, the school district asks and gets 
service at periods of the day each year when the load is 
normally at a low point. The school business entails little cost 
to the producers, and because of this and other reasons, the 
rates should be reduced. 

The severe financial difficulties through which the schools 
are passing suggest the need of rigid financial economy. Sav- 
ings in the cost of public-utility services are very real neces- 
sities. These may be attained not only by seeking low rates 
from the local companies but also by adjusting the meters, 
wiring, and other internal elements in the school plant so that 
low rates may be deserved. 


The Question of State Control Versus 
Home Rule 


Peering the public schools of the United States are the 
concern of the state and hence subject to the constitu- 
tions and to the regulatory laws and limitations set up 
by the states. Practically they are under local administration 
and control and in the minds of the average citizens are looked 
upon as local enterprises. 

In recent years, the tendency has been to invest the state 
education departments with wider authority in order to enable 
them to exercise closer supervision over the several school 
units. The theory has been that so many elements of school 
service are of state-wide concern, and that so many problems 
of administration, curriculum, and instructional method are 
technical in character that the state of necessity must carry 
a greater portion of the burden of control. 

Again, it has been held that the states have been called upon 
to extend far greater financial aid to the local units and that 
this fact has justified closer control of organization and of 
spending in the interest of economy and efficiency. 

Unfortunately, the law-making bodies have exhibited a 
tendency to meet isolated shortcomings and local conditions 
by laws which in effect direct the actions of all school au- 
thorities. There has been a tendency too, to enact laws which 
conform to the desires of bureaucratic officials whose interest 
has been power more than service. As a result, the schools 


in many states are burdened with laws that have a limited 
value, and that are proving superfluous and even irksome in 
many school districts. 

There is no question that centralization of authority in 
school matters represents a tendency that is inevitable and 
that has many values. Most of the difficulties which are en- 
countered, and most of the complaints made, could be avoided 
if the underlying spirit of the laws were adjusted to provide 
greater service rather than to control and to limit the action 
of local school boards. 

The state departments in their policies can overcome some 
of the trouble by a greater spirit of cooperation and helpful- 
ness. If the state insists that certain studies must be taught, 
then its officials should show how this can be done. The help 
given should be more than a cut-and-dried syllabus, or a bare 
outline of the daily program. If the number of teachers to be 
employed and the salary to be paid is fixed above a reasonable 
minimum, then the state should afford the means for meeting 
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these increased costs. If state departments insist that budgets 
must be subject to their approval, then officials should be 
trained to show the boards of education how the funds can 
be raised, and how the schools are to be organized within the 
budgets. If school-building projects are subject to preliminary 
approval and inspection by the state, then competent men 
should be provided to help both school boards and their archi- 
tects develop satisfactory plans and find means of financing 
them. 

In these days we hear much in defense of democracy and 
the need of fighting the harmful isms that threaten democracy. 
At the same time, we forget that there is no finer expression 
of American democracy than that which placed the people 
near to the schools, and the desire to manage them without 
hindrance from some long-distance agency. Every act which 
gives the state greater power in school administration lessens 
the authority of the local units. The reaction will set in when 
the local school officials fully realize to what extent their 
powers as school administrators have been impaired. 


Enforced School Board Resignations 


D URING the present year, several instances have arisen 
where members of boards of education have been re- 
quested to resign, and in some instances, legally compelled 
to retire from office. 

While situations of this nature are distressing, they are in 
a comparative sense so few in number that there can be no re- 
flection on the general character of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of citizens who are in administrative charge of the 
schools of the nation. Thus, we are here dealing with the 
singular and exceptional only and not with a widespread evil. 

It may be of some interest, however, to inquire into the 
causes that lead school-administrative bodies into embarrass- 
ments, and in some instances, into scandal. The cases which 
have come to the surface and have engaged the press and the 
courts have revealed the fact that school-board members 
profited by their official connection with a school system. They 
either sold directly something to the school system, or its 
employees, resulting in private gain, or held interests in con- 
cerns that had business dealings with the school authorities. 
In a very few instances there was direct bribery or political 
activity of a criminal kind. 

In the main, those who serve on boards of education are 
engaged in business and professional pursuits. The merchant 
locally engaged in business cannot refuse to sell his goods to 
the school public, neither can the physician, dentist, or lawyer 
decline the patronage of those identified with the school sys- 
tem. These situations are usually understood and accepted by 
the public. 

But, where the school official adroitly, and in some instances 
boldly, employs the prestige of his office in order to secure 
private gain, the public revolts and scandal is sure to follow. 
Nothing can be more humiliating than a court decision vacat- 
ing the office of a school-board member, or a conviction for 
bribery or other public misdemeanor. 

As already stated, these derelictions are not so frequent as 
to cause apprehension, but it may be well to note that they 
do occur, and are most regrettable. They are reminders that 
vigilance must be exercised in the selection of school officials. 
The honesty and integrity of character of those chosen becomes 
a first consideration. 
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If It Could be Planned Again 


F. H. Gilliland’ 


A study of the efficiency of new school 
buildings after they have been used for a 
few years reveals varying degrees of faulty 
planning and poor selection of materials. 
These faults are usually overlooked and 
prominence is given to outstanding features 
which are considered useful and economical 
in these buildings. Perhaps if school admin- 
istrators gave as much literary stress to the 
deficiencies of buildings as they do to success- 
ful features, school architects would be benefi- 
cently informed, and the net result would 
be better planned buildings, and a wiser selec- 
tion of building materials. 

A recently constructed junior- and senior- 
high-school building at Devils Lake, N. Dak., 
has impressed the people of the school district, 
the board of education, and the administra- 
tors as being a most beautiful and efficiently 
planned structure. It is a building that the 
city will look upon with pride for many years 
to come. However, it appears to us that 
there are many suggestions that we might 
make that would guide and assist those now 
planning school buildings, so that these might 
closer approach perfection than our building. 
It is with this in mind that the following sug- 
gestions are presented. 

From time to time the JourRNAL has pub- 
lished check lists of materials and other items 
relating to school-building planning. These 
lists were of definite value to us in planning 
our building and in the selection of the build- 
ing materials. More information along this 
line should be available to school districts 
who are in the early stages of planning 
buildings. 


The Troublesome Problem of Floors 


In our building the floors are hard maple 
in the classrooms, terrazzo in the corridors, 
and asphalt tile in the offices and some of 
the special rooms. From the viewpoint of 
current maintenance we are finding asphalt 
tile more economical than hard maple. In 
rooms where the daily use is relatively equal 
it has been necessary to use about twice the 
amount of wax on maple floors as that used 
on asphalt-tile floors. The daily sweeping or 
dust mopping is not as difficult on the asphalt 
tile because of the smoother surface. At pres- 
ent we are of the opinion that we would have 
included more asphalt-tile or rubber-tile floors 
in our building if we were able to plan it 
again. 

In the selection of asphalt-tile or rubber- 
tile floors, we can now definitely recommend 
that mottled colors should be chosen over 
the plain colors. Dust marks caused by rubber 
heels are less apparent. Asphalt-tile floors 
should be given every protection possible to 
prevent marking by the legs of heavy pieces 
of furniture, or the ends of chair legs. Extra 
large chair glides should be used on all furni- 
ture. Pianos should be fitted with rubber 
rollers on this type of floor as well as on any 
other floors that are to be properly protected. 


Windows for Dust and Cold 


In the areas of the country affected by dust 
storms and extreme cold whether the selec- 
tion of the type of window is of great impor- 
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tance. In our area it is necessary to protect 
against both of these weather conditions. 

After experimentation with several types 
of windows we have found the ideal window 
in this situation to be a double-glazed window 
with the glazing creating approximately a one- 
inch dead air space. The inner glazing should 
be in one section (for a sash of ordinary size) 
and sealed in a metal subframe which may 
be removed from the wood sash for cleaning 
purposes, although this should not be often 
necessary. The metal frame should be at- 
tached with setscrews and sealed against felt 
or rubber in order to obtain a more perfect 
dead air space. 

This type of window eliminates all the 
costly operations connected with the use of 
storm windows, is highly effective, and the 
original cost is low. The steel sash has a de- 
cided disadvantage in this climate. Frost is 
likely to coi.ect on the inner surface of the 
sash and ultimately discolor the decorated 
wall beneath the window, when it melts. 

A serious problem in connection with win- 
dows is apparent in all the new buildings ob- 
served by the writer. We have not been able 
to discover a satisfactory sash lock, or a 
combination of sash lock and window lift. 
Here is certainly a possibility for someone 
with an inventive turn of mind. 

We have discovered that it is practical and 
efficient to use some type of spring-coil sash 
balance. In a few spaces of our building the 
chain and sash weight have been used to 
good advantage. Windows arranged in groups 
of three, with the middle window about twice 
the size of the two on either side, have 
proven to be highly satisfactory. The two 
smaller windows should be sealed, as they do 
not have movable sash. This arrangement 
gives the maximum amount of light space 
with a minimum of air seepage. 


Plumbing Fixtures 

School-building plumbing fixtures present 
certain demands that evidently have not been 
discovered by architects and manufacturers 
of fixtures in general. These random sugges- 
tions may be helpful. 

Pupil toilet fixtures should not have ex- 
posed manual-operated valves. These prove to 
be play gadgets for the curious boy or girl. 
They are a constant source of irritation to 
the building-maintenance force. Such valves 
should not be exposed, or should have a type 
of valve requiring a key for operation. Most 
modern toilet fixtures have these valves ex- 
posed on stools, lavatories, and urinals. 

Chrome-metal fixtures are excellent in ap- 
pearance. We have found that there has been 
a tendency on the part of the manufacturers 
to make these much too frail, with the result 
that they are easily broken. This is particularly 
true with shower-room fixtures. School-build- 
ing-construction supervisors should be warned 
to demand of contractors that all exposed 
pipes in toilet rooms be securely fastened 
to the walls or ceilings. Much pressure is 
often placed on these handy chinning devices 
by husky boys. Recently manufactured lava- 
tory fixtures seem to be much too streamlined 
to give adequate rigidity in its fastening 
device on the wall. In the daily use, the 
lavatory will be called upon to occasionally 
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If it could be planned again! How eloquently 
that phrase expresses regret over mistakes in 
planning and construction, and in the selection 
of materials! And how suggestive it is for an 
examination and evaluation of the existing 
school plant so that the old mistakes shall not 
be perpetuated in the contemplated new build. 
ings! And how well it shows the need of letting 
the teachers and principals, and the custodians, 
express themselves about the 
which they must live and work! 


buildings in 
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withstand the weight of an unusually heavy 
individual; as was the case of a recently 
observed plumber who installed an expensive 
porcelain lavatory, and then proceeded to 
sit on it for a short rest. It crashed to the 
floor and was demolished, and for good 
measure a shower bath was presented the 
surprised workman. 


Wainscoting Materials 


The statement has often been made by 
economically minded school-board members 
and school patrons, that they want their 
money used to build a building with the 
maximum amount of space, and not to con- 
struct an architectural monument with marble 
corridors. It is now apparent to us that where 
it is possible, tile, glazed-brick, marble, or a 
similar hard-glazed surface should be used 
for all wainscoting space that is not occupied 
by corridor lockers. Certainly all vestibule 
spaces should be of this type of material. For 
the sake of appearance and in consideration 
of the ultimate economy in maintenance we 
would now demand a glazed washable surface 
for all wainscoting spaces. Would it not be 
more economical to fill all wainscoting spaces 
with lockers or false locker fronts where it is 
necessary, and thereby add to the efficiency of 
the building? The cost of lockers should be 
checked with the cost of other wainscoting 
materials before this decision is made. 

It appears to us that where it is possible 
school-building planners should not consider 
artificial stone in the large block sizes for 
wainscoting material. Most of the materials 
which we investigated and which are generally 
used, were warped so badly that it was im- 
possible for workmen to produce an even, 
plumb wall surface. We have concluded that 
of the materials now available in the artifi- 
cially formed building blocks, nothing larger 
than a brick size should be used for interior 
wall finish in the wainscoting spaces. It is 
of great importance to have these wainscoting 
surfaces hard and highly glazed in toilet 
rooms. This type of surface should be de- 
manded for window sills, telephone booths, or 
other spaces where pupils have a tendency to 
write on the surfaces, or have many oppor- 
tunities to deface the building. 


Communication Service 


It now appears that the including of both 
building intercommunicating phones and the 
public-address system for all offices and class- 
rooms was a very excellent idea. Both sys- 
tems have had a maximum of use. We would 
suggest that inter-communicating telephones 
in the classrooms be so placed in the room 
that it is not convenient for pupils to push 
the buzzer key as they pass in and out of the 
doorway. This causes some loss of time and 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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Gserms are on the march every day in the year, 
Sundays and holidays included. And there is no 
place where it is more important to keep them un- 
der control than in your school building. 


And here’s how! 


Wyandotte Steri-Chlor—a chlorine germicide in 
dry form but used in solution—will help you to 
destroy bacteria quickly, easily, economically. 
Shown above are four vital spots where Steri-Chlor 
does a big job on germs. 


1. In locker-rooms. . . . Spray Steri-Chlor in 


lockers and rinse floors after washing. 


2. In shower-rooms. . Steri-Chlor gives 


increased protection. 


for free booklet: 
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3. In foot-baths. ... After swimming or taking 
a shower, Steri-Chlor is an effective way to prevent 
athlete’s foot. 


4, And as a final rinse after dishwashing this 
germicide will assure you of the utmost in safety 
and sanitation. 


Your Wyandotte Representative will demon- 
strate the many uses for Wyandotte Steri-Chlor. 


For more information about the full line of 
Wyandotte products for school cleaning, send 
“Simplified Cleaning for 
Schools.” 


Wua n dotte > / eae REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


THE J-B-FORD SALES CO-\w\ ) WYANDOTTE MICH- 
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“Yes, Sir-- You Save 3 Ways When You Select 
KEWAUNEE FURNITURE” 


When your schools need Laboratory, Home Economics, Voca- 
tional or Library Furniture, take up your problems with 
Kewaunee. You'll find Kewaunee stands ready to— 
1—Save Your Time by assigning trained engineers to study 
your requirements. 

Stool 2—Save Mistakes — Kewaunee Engineers assure your get- 
ting the latest in conveniences and the utmost in student 
handling capacity. 

3—Save Money — Kewaunee Furniture is always competi- 
tive in price and suggested economies usually result 


Ever-Hold 
Automatic 
Adjustable 


No. E-1824 





in additional savings. 


LABORATORY 





Library Charging Desk 
No. BL-115 





Kewaunee 42-inch Cabinet Base Unit— 
one of several especially developed 


for schools Drawing Table No. 


IF IT COULD BE PLANNED 
AGAIN 


(Concluded from page 56) 
irritates the operator of the central switch- 
board. These telephones have proven most 
valuable for exclusive faculty use. 

From our experience with the public-address 
system we would recommend that all loud- 
speakers have volume controls. This would 
be in addition to the volume controls on the 
broadcasting instrument. Our extensive use 
of the public-address system has more than 
justified the expense of its installation. It is 
our reaction that the supervisory feature is 
much overrated; but it should be included 
for reasons other than supervisory. It is un- 
fortunate that the talk-back arrangement has 
been called a supervisory feature; as it has 
valuable ordinary uses that are not 
room supervision in nature. 

Inclusion of outside telephone communica- 
tions for general public use may be effectively 
taken care of by several built-in booths off 
the corridors. Such facilities eliminate con- 
siderable traffic in the office quarters and has 
proven to be entirely worth the cost involved 


class- 


Built-in Cabinets 

Sufficient built-in cabinet space eliminates 
purchase of furniture units that protrude into 
the room, consuming valuable space that 
might be used for seating or other instruc- 
tional purposes. We would recommend, as a 
minimum, that the ordinary classroom have 
cabinet space to include a teacher’s wardrobe 
with space with shelves for hats, overshoes, 
and overcoats, six feet of magazine rack, six 
feet of open bookshelf, and a closed com- 


FURNITU 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





L-2028 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Seiniiee bd Cor Eastern Branch: 
RE Ys EX 


PERTS 


Mid-West Office: 
1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 











Chemistry Desk No. D-702 (Plyroll) 


ates’ — 


partment with shelves for supplies. This entire 
space should not be less than seven feet in 
height and six feet in width. The depth, of 
course, will depend upon the thickness of 
walls. Additional cabinet space should be ob- 
tained if the available wall area permits it. 
It is evident that most new buildings observed 
did not have sufficient cabinet space in special 
rooms, especially the science laboratories 
commercial classrooms, music rooms, and vo- 
cational classrooms. 

In the buildings surveyed it was observed 
that most music rooms were very poorly 
planned to take care of the storage demands 
Adjacent to the music room we would recom- 
mend, as 4 minimum, a large instrument- 
storage space, a large wardrobe closet, two or 
more rooms for specially designed music- 
storage cabinets, and several small individual 
practice rooms. These storage spaces have 
been utilized to the utmost in our building 


Exposed Pipes 

Steam pipes must necessarily be exposed, 
either on the floors, or on the ceiling of the 
room below, for the floors above the first 
floor. Exposed pipes on the ceiling perhaps 
destroy some of the decorative qualities of 
a room, but we would prefer it to the result- 
ing inconveniences for cleaning operations 
when pipes are installed close to the floors 


Gymnasium Lockers 
For many years manufacturers have been 
producing a wire-mesh type of basket locker 
for locker-room purposes. It has always 
seemed possible that there could be produced 
a similar type of basket that would be more 
substantial, a basket that would be more im- 


220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 



























Karcite Sink 
No. S-600 


Specify Molded Ceramic 


KARCITE SINKS 


A Kewaunee Product devel- 
oped in the Laboratories of 
Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research. Molded in one piece 
with rounded corners and per- 
fect slope to drain. Free from 
distortion — inert to solvents 
and mineral acids (except 
hydrofluoric). Will not crack 
or break under’ ordinary 
weight shocks and _ thermal 
shocks. Gray black color — 
smooth-surfaced — dull gloss 
finish. Lighter — stronger — 
easier to clean. Also distri- 
buted by most other leading 
manufacturers of Laboratory 
Furniture. So, on all orders, 
specify Karcite Sinks. Write 
for Catalog and Price List. 


mune to petty thieving of towels and gym- 
nasium suits, and a basket that would be just 
as good for ventilation of the pupil’s gym- 
nasium clothing. The ordinary type of wire- 
mesh basket locker used in the truck stacks 
or permanent stacks are a source of constant 
trouble. 


Cooperation Necessary 


From our experience it is apparent that 
school administrators and architects should 
cooperate continuously to the end that poorly 
planned items in school buildings, and un- 
wisely selected building materials may be held 
to a minimum. A study of school buildings of 
all descriptions reveal that costly building 
mistakes have been repeated throughout the 
years. As most building programs in the 
smaller school districts are conceived and 
consummated in a more or less precipitous 
manner, would it not be much more eco 
nomical for all if all architects knew more 
about school-building planning, and _ school 
administrators knew more about school-build- 
ing construction? 

rs bi 

PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

@ Mr. V. I. Wuitremore, of Three Oaks, Mich., has 
accepted the superintendency at Pinconning. 

@ Mr. THERON Miter has accepted the superiritendency 
of the Flatrock Centralized School at Florida, Ohio. He 
was formerly principal of the Tully-Convoy High School. 

@ Mr. Husert N. Crarxe, of Quincy, Mich., has 
assumed his duties as superintendent of schools at Litch- 
field. 

@ Supt. Arvitte Wueerer, of Ashland, Ky., has been 
appointed custodian of military properties of the Ashland 
High School 

@ Mr. J. H. Murpny has assumed his duties as super 
intendent of schools at Rice Lake, Wis. He was formerly 
located at New Holstein, Wis. 

@ Supt. M. L. Knapp, of Michigan City, Ind., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term. 
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NEED SCHOOL SEATS IN A HURRY? 


PEABODY CAN MAKE PROMPT DELIVERY 
ON ALL EXTRA SEATS YOUR SCHOOLS NEED 


Write, wire or phone Peabody if you need emergency seat- 
ing. We especially recommend Peabody Movable Desks, 
Tables and Chairs as the ideal supplementary equipment 
and the most valuable emergency seating. 


QUICK DELIVERY THE YEAR AROUND 


We pride ourselves on the large stocks of all types of school 
seating which we carry and the prompt shipments we are 
able to make at any time of the year to any part of the 
country. No other company excels us in this service. 


PEABODY SEATING CO., Box 1, North Manchester, Ind. 
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School Law 


School-District Government 
An Illinois statute directing the clerk of the 
board of directors of a school district to keep a 
record of the official acts of the board, signed by 
the president and clerk and submitted to the 
township treasurer and providing that on all 
questions involving an expenditure of moneys, the 
yeas and nays should be taken and entered on 
the records of the proceedings of the board, is a 
“mandatory statute” and failure to observe the 
statute is fatal. Smith-Hurd Stats. c. 122, §120.- 
Bituminous Casualty Corporation v. Folkerts, 27 
Northeastern reporter 2d 670, Ill. App. 


School-District Property 


A bond of a contractor who had contracted 
for the construction of a school building, which 
was conditioned on the contractor’s complying 
with all the terms of the contract, and provided 
that the contractor should pay for all labor and 
materials and everything entering into the 
masonry and carpentry work, gave direct benefit 
to the subcontractor, and the surety on the con- 
tractor’s bond was liable for the amount due to 
a subcontractor which installed linoleum and bul- 
letin boards for a party who had contracted for 
the carpentry and was paid by the contractor 
the entire amount due under the carpentry con- 
tract.— Board of Education, Dist. No. 46, Du- 
Page County, for Use of Floorings, Inc., v. Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., Inc., 27 Northeastern 
reporter 2d 337, Ill. App. 

The evidence was held not to authorize the 
recovery from the city board of education for 
injuries suffered by the grandmother of a pupil 
in a fall in a depression or hole in the gravel 
covering the playground of a public school. — 
Farrell vy. Board of Education of City of New 
York, 20 N. Y. §.2d 161, N. Y. App. Div. 





School-District “Taxation 


The funds available for the payment of obli- 
gations, for the refunding of which bonds were 
issued by the county board of public instruction, 
must be disbursed on the authority and order of 
such board, whether obligations are in the form 
of bonds and interest coupons or judgments. — 
Bryan v. Board of Public Instruction for Broward 
County, 195 Southern reporter 697, Fla. 

Where expenditures were necessary to equip 
a school building with a heating plant and other 
necessary apparatus, and the annual funds of 
the school district were insufficient to accomplish 
that purpose, notwithstanding that the board of 
education of the school district had exercised due 
regard for its finances and at an election, which 
was called in strict conformity with the statute, 
more than two thirds of the voters voted in 
favor of the issuance of bonds which would not 
exceed the constitutional limit, the bonds were 
valid. — Caddell v. Board of Education of Wil- 
liamsburg Independent School Dist., 139 South- 
western reporter 2d 739, 282 Ky. 646. 


School-District Claims 


A claimant may present an unitemized or un- 
verified claim to the city school board and the 
board must allow or disallow it in whole or in 
part, and the failure of the board to pass upon 
the claim within sixty days, operates as a dis- 
allowance. — Seifert v. School Dist. No. 1 of City 
of Cudahy, 292 Northwestern reporter 286, Wis 


Teachers 


A county board of education cannot defeat the 
legal processes by which teachers are required to 
be chosen, nor divest them of their rights, by 
postponing the approval of their nominations, 
seasonably made by the superintendent of county 
schools, without the timely showing of a legal 
cause for disapproval thereof.— Beckham vv. 
Kimbell, 139 Southwestern reporter 2d 747, 282 
Ky. 648. 


The statutory provision for appeal to the state 
board of education by a county board of educa- 


tion, when unable to agree with the superin- 
tendent of county schools as to the person 
recommended by him for appointment as a 


teacher, is inapplicable, where the board has ac- 
tually or constructively refused approval of the 
superintendent’s nominations without legal justi- 
fication, and he and the nominees have resorted 
to court for relief in due course, so that an ap- 
peal to and a decision of the state board in such 
a case do not deprive the court of jurisdiction. — 
Beckham v. Kimbell, 139 Southwestern reporter 
2d 747, 282 Ky. 648 

A teacher is not entitled to determination that 
she is a tenure teacher and as such entitled to 
a permanent status in the city’s schools, where 
it appears that she was not during the determina- 
tive probationary period “regularly employed,” 
nor that she was “re-employed,” at the end of 
the three-year probationary period. — Gausemel 
v. City of St. Paul, 292 Northwestern reporter 
202, Minn 

Except insofar as controlled by the consti- 
tution or statutes, the making of requisites and 
the validity of a contract of employment of 4 
teacher in the public schools are governed by 
the rules relating to contracts generally. — Smith 
v. School Dist. No. 1, Marshall County, 102 
Pacific reporter 2d 131, Okla. 

An employment contract between a school dis- 
trict and a teacher is not necessarily rendered 
invalid because of the negotiations of the parties 
before the beginning of the fiscal year, during 
which the services are to be performed. — Smith 
v. School Dist. No. 1, Marshall County, 102 
Pacific reporter 131, Okla 

An elementary teacher has no property right 
under a teaching contract with a common school 
district, until it has been approved by the county 
school superintendent Peevy v. Carlile, 139 
Southwestern reporter 2d 779, reversing Carlile 
v. Peevy, 138 Southwestern reporter 2d 233, Tex. 
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Five New World’s Records 


made on the E-lectromatic—the all-electric writing machine 


In the recent eighth Annual International Commer- 
cial Schools Contest at Chicago, five new world’s 
records were established on the Electromatic — the 


All-Electric Writing Machine. 


In the Twenty-minute Novice Typewriting Event, 
Miss Margaret Hamma wrote 116 net (five letter) 
words per minute on her Electromatic. 


In the thirty-minute special Secretarial Transcribing 
Machine Event, Miss Stella Pajunas established a new 
world’s record by writing 106 net (five letter) words 
per minute in competition with 55 of the fastest 
transcribing machine secretaries in the United States 
and Canada. Miss Pajunas operated the Electromatic 
for only two months previous to her entry. 


World Headquarters Building 
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(Above) 


The coveted Stowell Trophy, 

which was won by Miss 

Crismon. Awarded to the 

high school student estab- 

lishing the best typing record 

from a dictating machine, 
* 


Seated: Miss Stella Pa- 
junas, Cleveland; standing 
at left, Miss Margaret 
Hamma, Brooklyn; stand- 
ing at right, Miss Velma 
Crnsmon, Tacoma. 













New records were also established on the Electro- 
matic by Miss Velma Crismon in the High School 
Open and Amateur Typing Events and the Novice 
Dictating Machine Event. 


The high speed obtainable on the Electromatic is 
only one of the many reasons for the increasing popu- 
larity of this modern machine. Meet the demand for 
Electromatic trained operators by installing these 
machines in your school. 


Send for Free issue of Electromatic News 
Flash covering contest details. International 
Business Machines Corporation, Electric 
Writing Machine Division, 45 Crouch St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Branch Offices 
S80 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, W. Y. IM PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLO 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


And Prepare Your Books for the 





PAVE THE WAY! 


Buy Holden Covers NOW 


Daily Wear — Rough Handling — and Weather Damages 


of the coming School Year 
and Make YOUR Books Last Twice As Long. 























HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





School Administration News 





DAYTON SCHOOLS REORGANIZED 


The board of education at Dayton, Ohio, has 
completed arrangements for the reorganization of 
the public schools, as recommended by the PAC 
survey board. Supt. Emerson H. Landis, at a 
meeting of 43 principals in the school headquar- 
ters, on July 8, issued instructions to principals 
on their duties in connection with the new plan. 

The responsibility for the handling of the de- 
tails of changing the schools from a six-three-three 
to an eight-four plan has been assigned to the 
principals of the various schools. 

Mr. Harold L. Boda, formerly principal of the 
Lincoln Junior High School, has been named as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of curriculum. 

The reorganization of the city school system 
was recently voted by the board, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the PAC survey 
board and is intended to make for more efficient 
use of the present physical plant. Under the new 
junior-high-school plan, the decline in elementary- 
grade enrollments has resulted in 65 vacant class- 
rooms, while junior-senior high schools have 
become overcrowded. 


ENROLLMENT IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Almost one third of the students in junior col- 
leges of the United States are enrolled in terminal 
curricula, mostly semiprofessional and vocational, 
according to a recent statement of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

The information which is based on a study 
made by the Commission on Junior College 
Terminal Education, shows that terminal cur- 
ricula are designed for students who wish in one 
or two years to gain an understanding of their 
intellectual, social, and civic environments, to ex- 
plore several fields as an aid in making occupa- 
tional choice, or to acquire vocational training 


which will 
sional fields. 
Again, more junior college students are study- 
ing business or secretarial work than any other 
vocational subject. Two-year courses in general 
business were offered in 1938-39 in 183 junior 
colleges. There were also 164 secretarial courses, 
31 in salesmanship, 12 in insurance, 11 in ac- 
counting, 7 in merchandising, 4 in hotel and res- 
taurant management, 4 in banking and finance, 1 
in business management, and 1 in business law. 
Forty-one junior colleges reported two-year 
curricula in aviation, and 141 offered terminal 
courses in music. The training of medical secre- 
taries is a new field, now recognized by two-year 
courses in 33 junior colleges. Librarianship is 
taught in 47, social service in 28, recreational 
leadership in 20, and mortuary science in 10 
Teaching is a two-year course in 138 junior col- 
leges, and physical education in 62. There are 
106 institutions offering home economics on this 
basis, 86 offering journalism, 59 nursing, 57 gen- 
eral agriculture, 32 forestry, and 7 floriculture. 


NEW MEXICO ESTABLISHES SAFETY 
RECORD IN SCHOOL-BUS 
OPERATION 


During the school year 1939-40, school buses in 
the state of New Mexico traveled a total of 774,- 
000 miles, without a single major accident, and 
without a single child being injured getting on 
or off the buses, according to a report issued by 
J. T. Reese, director of transportation for the 
New Mexico Department of Education. 

Mr. Reese has attributed New Mexico’s re- 
markable safety record to two factors: First, the 
use of improved, modern equipment, and second, 
increased vigilance on the part of school-bus 
drivers. The drivers have become more careful 
and alert, through enforced regulations, than they 
have been in the past. 

During the entire nine-month period, it is re- 
ported, school buses in the state transported 26,- 
000 children, 4,300 miles per day, for 180 days, 


lead to employment in semiprofes- 
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without a major accident of any kind. Of 1,003 
buses in operation in the state, about 40 per cent 
of the larger units are Superior all-steel safety 
bodies. 


TWO-YEAR PROMOTION 
NEW YORK CITY 

In the New York City schools, during the 
school year 1938-39, a two-year promotion plan 
was studied, in which it was contemplated that 
children from 1A grade would be continued 
through the 2B grade with the same teacher in 
charge for the two years. A total of 165 schools 
reported that they had started the experiment, 
and in 113 of these, the experiment is now being 
carried on with two or more classes. Some of the 
principals reported that they had abandoned the 
experiment because the pupil turnover or the 
teacher turnover was too great. In the schools 
involved in the experiment, the principals were 
outspoken in listing advantages and disadvantages 
of the plan. Among the advantages noted were 
the following: 

1. In the teaching, there was better integration 
of work in the four grades. The continuity and 
improved methods were better adapted to the de- 
velopment of the children, and there was 
evidenced increased responsibility on the part of 
the teacher. 

2. Retardation was decreased and there was less 
strain on the young child. Retardation was prac- 
tically eliminated because the teacher, with special 
coaching, was able to help the adjustment of 
pupils who were retarded. Children’s behavior 
seemed to become stabilized because there were 
fewer adjustments to new personnel. Principals 
stated that the children progressed to the third 
vear with better adjusted personalities 

3. Principals reported that there appeared to be 
much good in the two-year promotion plan. 
Teachers were able to carry on a follow-up with 
slow children and they were able to plan for more 
individualization of instruction. There was a bet- 
ter understanding between the child and teacher 
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Eyesight Conservation... 


with 


Sterling Greensite 


Relieve strained eyes, improve school- 
room vision with modern, sight-saving 
board. Now accepted as a requirement 
of modern schools, sight-saving boards 
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for pupils with sub-standard vision will solve a serious problem. 


At the new moderate prices, every school budget can afford to modernize 
several classrooms with Sterling Greensite. 


Write for this inter- 
esting FREE folder 
on Chicago's Sight- 


THE SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO 


Saving problem, and 
SOLVE A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


how it was solved. 


Dept. A-94. 


and a consequent greater sympathy for the child 
and its problems. Emphasis was laid on social 
relationship rather than academic achievement. 
There is a better adjustment for maladjusted 
children and slow pupils are given a chance to 
experience some feeling of success and achieve- 
ment. The plan had the approval of the parents 
of the children in these classes, and there was a 
stronger bond between the home and the school 
because the teacher and the parent knew each 
other better. 


A READING CLINIC AT WOODBURY, 
N. J. 


During the past two years a reading clinic 
has been conducted in Woodbury, N. J., for the 
purpose of remedial instruction in reading. Mrs. 
Dorothy Carney, a full-time teacher, is in charge 
of the classroom 

At the close of the last school term, the board 
of education increased the equipment of the clinic 
with the addition of an opthalmograph, a 
metronoscope, and a telebinocular. 

The clinic was operated during the recent sum- 
mer school, with a large enrollment of children 
from the local schools and from _ neighboring 
towns, who were able to profit from the instruc- 
tion. It is believed the continuance of the clinic 
has been justified, due to decreased school failures 
and improved classroom work. 


READING IN ROCK ISLAND 


The elementary schools of Rock Island, IIl., un- 
der the direction of Supt. Earl H. Hanson, are 
carrying on an extensive program of reading tests 
in grades two to six. During the past year, the 
Gates, Stanford, and other tests were used in the 
spring and the fall for the purpose of evaluat- 
ing the reading instruction and of providing 
remedial work 

The Rock Island schools conduct a_ special 
room at the Hawthorne School where children 
in need of special assistance and remedial work 
are taught. The purpose is to carry on the reading 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


in such a form that the children may be returned 
to their regular groups before leaving the elemen- 
tary school and may be ready to carry on in a 
normal way when they enter the junior high 
school 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


¢ Supt. Earl H. Hanson, of Rock Island, IIL, 
reports in his annual statement to the board of 
education, that an experiment is being undertaken 
to eliminate the disadvantages of the depart- 
mental organization of classwork in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades and to insure the com- 
plete realization of the accepted advantages of the 
plan. It has been noted that there is a danger 
under the departmental setup that teachers may 
become very concerned with teaching bits of sub- 
ject matter rather than teaching children. No 
teacher is responsible for the balanced general de- 
velopment of the whole child. It has been found 
that correlation is difficult between subject mat- 
ter fields, and the too frequent change of classes 
causes children to lose concentration of attention 
and effort. 

As against the disadvantages noted, it has been 
found that teachers may instruct in those fields 
in which they are particularly capable. Children 
who do not work well under one teacher are at- 
tracted to another so that the entire day with 
its rotation of teachers has more periods of ad- 
justment than of maladjustment. The movement 
from class to class on the part of the children 
provides desirable periods of relaxation and relief. 

Mr. Hanson has authorized the teachers in two 
elementary schools, the Irving and the Hawthorne 
schools, to study their own problems and to 
modify the departmental setup experimentally 

4 The Educational Policies Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has announced its wholehearted 
support of the proposed selective compulsory 
military training and service for Americans. In its 
statement, submitted to 5,000 educators through- 
out the country, the group outlined the need for 
military, moral, and economic national defense, 





and discussed the extent to which the nation may 
expect assistance from established educational 
institutions. 

In indorsing the plan for compulsory training, 
the commission urged, however, that the ‘train- 
ing be limited to men of 21 years of age and 
over, and that the training be based on the actual 
needs for defense by armed forces. 

In addition to compulsory training, the com- 
mission declared that there is a need for fullest 
utilization of the capital reserves, labor and or- 
ganizing power of the nation. It urged a moral 
and spiritual revival of faith in American ideals 
and institutions as a requisite for the survival 
of democracy 

“Without the loss of a single day the Amer- 
ican people should move to achieve the greatest 
possible military strength in the shortest possible 
time,” the statement said. “If the totalitarian 
States should eventually triumph throughout the 
Eastern Hemisphere and if American democracy 
should resist successfully their first onslaughts in 
the West, the task of building a long-time pro- 
gram of defense, probably involving universal 
military training in some form, would require 
major attention.” 

The commission said that the United States 
is in a condition of relative unpreparedness, facing 
a grave emergency with time as the essence of 
the problem. The American people, therefore, 
should not hesitate to make any sacrifice, how- 
ever heavy and exacting. 

4 Binghamton, N. Y. The Rev. John J. Phelan, 
of St. Catherine’s Church, Hillcrest, has presented 
300 copies of the Douay bibles to the public 
schools to be placed in the classrooms and li- 
braries of junior and senior high schools and in 
the junior-high department of the combination 
elementary-junior high schools 

4 Paintsville, Ky. A class in machine-shop 
practice has been established for training of 
workers in the national defense. Other classes to 
be added are electricity, carpentry, cabinetmaking, 
electric welding, and acetylene welding 
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School Finance and Taxation 





NYA AID FOR 1940-1941 

Aubrey Williams, administrator of the National 
Youth Administration, has announced the allo- 
cation of $26,240,281 among 48 states, including 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, for the operation of the NYA stu- 
dent work program during the school year 
1940-41. 

The allocations will provide part-time work 
for needy students between the ages of 16 and 24, 
inclusive, to enable them to continue their educa- 
tion. Of the allocations, $12,509,161 will be used 
to provide employment for secondary-school stu- 
dents, and $13,731,120 to provide employment 
for college students. 

It is expected that 500,000 different students 
will be employed on the NYA student work pro- 
gram in the course of the 1940-41 school year 
Secondary-school students will earn from $3 to 
$6 per month; college undergraduates will earn 
between $10 and $20 per month; and graduate 
students from $10 to $30 per month 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


4 Detroit, Mich. The public school calendar 
for the school year 1940-41, as placed in effect 
by the board, calls for a 40-week school year, 
beginning Tuesday, September 3, and ending 
Friday, June 20, 1941 

4 Topeka, Kans. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget of $1,061,360 for the year 1940 
41, which is a reduction of $119,601 from the 
estimate for 1939-40. 

4 Peoria, Ill. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $1,830,200 for the school year 1940-41, 
which includes $1,316,200 for the educational 
fund, and $514,000 for the building fund. The 
budget calls for a slight reduction in the teach- 
ing staff, at a saving of $20,000. The board antic- 
ipates receiving $1,055,000 from taxation for edu- 
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cational purposes through a tax of $1.25 on each 
$100 of valuation, from the state distributive 
fund, from tuition, and other sources 

@ Joliet, Ill. The school board has approved a 
budget of $629,804 for the school year 1940-41 
This includes $523,198 for the educational fund, 
and $106,606 for the building fund. The board 
has voted to reduce its proposed levy for educa- 
tional purposes from $450,000 to $425,000. The 
largest item in the budget is $376,360 for in- 
struction costs; debt service calls for $93,575, 
and operating expenses will reach $79,403. 

¢ The board of education of Los Angeles, Calif., 
has approved a tentative budget for the school 
year 1940-41, calling for a total expenditure of 
$43,658,161, which is a slight reduction from the 
estimate of 1939-40. The largest item is $29,472, 
536 for instruction expenses. The cost of adminis 
tration will reach $1,344,263; operation of school 
plant will cost $3,779,430; maintenance of plant 
will cost $1,525,000; capital outlay, $2,217,105; 
and debt service, $5,701,271 

@ Tulsa, Okla. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $2,200,000 for the year 1940 
41. In 1939-40, the schools spent $2,216,124. The 
budget includes an item of $1,583,788 for salaries 
The item of janitors’ salaries calls for $123,518 
4 Hutchinson, Kans. The school board has pre- 
pared a budget for 1940-41, calling for $759,914, 
which is an increase of $26,680 over the year 
1939-40. Of the total amount, $464,876 will be 
raised by taxation 

4 The Polk County school board at Bartow, 
Fla., has adopted a budget of $1,030,529 for the 
school vear 1940-41. The largest item is $692,600 
for teachers’ salaries, and $38,352 for principals’ 
salaries 

@¢ Dubuque, Iowa. The school board has pre 
pared a budget, calling for $692,470 for the year 
1940-41. Last year the estimate was $644,299 
The largest item is $366,750 for instruction 
expenses 

4 Canton, Ohio. The school budget for 1940 
41 calls for an expenditure of $2,333,713, which 
is $28,000 less than the estimate for the last year 


Architect: J. Lawrence Hopp, Pittsburgh. 


“STANDARD” Electric Systems Throughout 


TMs fine Pennsylvania high school is typical of the modern trend 

in education: excellence of equipment down to the smallest 
details. . . . Quite naturally, Standard Electric Systems have been 
charged with the task of providing accurate clocks for program 
control . . . bells and buzzers . . . dependable fire alarm system 

- - and a laboratory distribution panel for experimental work. 
Modernize your schools with Standard Electric Equipment—designed 


Write for literature—or sena 
us your architect's name and 
we will forward complete in- 
formation. Dept. B. 
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Of the total, $360,647 is allowed for interest and 
bond retirement, $88,568 is for the sinking fund, 
and $30,000 for the recreation fund 

@ Davenport, Iowa. The school board has 
adopted its 1941 budget, calling for the raising 
of $946,500 for the general fund. The amount of 
the general fund to be raised by taxation is $809,- 
597, which a fund transfer reduces to $794,597. 
¢ Wichita, Kans. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $2,204,692 for 1940-41, which is a 
reduction of $73,308 from the estimate of last 
year. The school tax levy has been decreased from 
14.94 to 14.08 mills. 

¢ Sioux City, Iowa. The board of education 
has prepared a budget calling for expenditures 
of $1,838,500 in 1940-41, which is $130,500 more 
than last year. A saving of $100,000 has been 
effected through a new plan for paying off the 
school district’s bonded indebtedness and interest. 
@ Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has ap- 
proved its budget for 1941, calling for expendi- 
tures of $16,628,110. This includes $38,549 for 
the sinking fund, and $1,804,255 for bond 
retirement 

@ The school board of San Diego, Calif., has 
adopted a budget of $4,755,953 for the year 
194041. Of this amount, $1,923,911 will be 
raised by taxation. Last year the amount obtained 
from taxes was $1,975,529. The school tax rate 
has been lowered from $1.78 to $1.71 

4 Owosso, Mich. The financial condition of the 
Union School District is improved over that of 
a year ago, according to a report of the auditor, 
Mr. Elmore Dresback. The audit showed an in- 
crease in cash receipts of $19,737, and an increase 
in disbursements of $10,000 for the vear. The 
total cash balance was $66,000 at the end of the 
year 

¢ Boulder, Colo. The 1940-41 budget of the 
school board calls for $351,305, as compared with 
$343,443 in the last vear. The budget increase 
is $8,111, which is due to increases in trade-school 
and industrial equipment, repairs to buildings, 
new lighting systems, substitute teachers, and 
scheduled increases in teachers’ salaries 
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25 EXCITING NEW AVENUES TO 
Weller, Easier, Teaching / 


NEW TEACHING, PRACTICE AND TEST MATERIALS! 


@ Pupils help themselves to education the fascinating Ditto way. 


And here is a whole new and comprehensive Ditto library to “ perk 


up” classes —to lighten the labor of preparing seat work—and to 


eliminate the night-time drudgery of lesson marking. 


Gelatin and Liquid Machines 


Ditto duplicators are priced from $3.95 up; 
every school and teacher can have Ditto 
benefits. Illustrated: Ditto R-4, for paper up 
to 9 in. by 14 in.—50 to 75 copies a minute 
of anything typed, written or drawn, in one 
to 8 colors, at the one swift operation. 
$89.50 with 12 Ditto films. Because Ditto 
leads, Ditto offers both gelatin and liquid 
type duplicators. 





Have more alert and better-informed 
classes! Have more and better seat work! 
Have extra hours daily for relaxation 
and self-improvement! Send coupon 
now for actual Ditto lesson samples 
to use in class! 


NEW WORKBOOKS! 
NEW CATALOG! 


Get the new Ditto catalog on new, authoritative 
teaching, practice and test materials! ... In addi- 
tion to many titles you may not have used there 
are 25 new ones including: LANGUAGE and 
ARITHMETIC series—teaching, practice and 
test—separate books for 2nd to 8th grade; 
LESSONS in HEALTH and SAFETY (Upper 
Primary); PLAY and WORK with NUMBERS 
(1st grade); FRIENDS of FIELD, FOREST and 
STREAM (Primary); JACK and RUTH in the 
CITY, and JACK and RUTH on the FARM 
(Primary); ANIMAL STORIES (2nd and 3rd 
Grade) ... ETC. Use coupon for catalog and 
free class materials! 


FREE 


TRY-OUT SAMPLES 
Write / 

A sample set of Ditto Prac- 

tice Lessons for your class, 


printed in reproducing 
ink...FREE! Use coupon! 


NEW DITTO 
WORKBOOKS 
NOW $] UP 





Diito Sue. 


DITTO, INC. 

647 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 

Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 

( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” 
Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
Send Sample Sheets. My class is Primary ( ) 
Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( 


( 
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School Building News 


SCHOOL EXIT SAFETY 

The committee on safety to life of the National 
Fire Protection Association, has recently adopted 
the following revised paragraphs concerning 
school exit enclosures and school exit doors 

School Exit Enclosures. Sec. 2130. All stairs 
shall be enclosed with enclosures types Nos. 1, 2, 
or 3 as specified in the section of this code on 
stairways (§§135-144), except that the partitions 
separating the corridor from the stair hall may 
be of wired glass in metal frame, or of approved 
glass blocks. Doors in such partitions shall 
be of clear wired glass in metal frames (class 
&). 

School Exit Doors. Sec. 2165. Doors in smoke 
stops and in stair enclosures, if kept normally 
open, shall be provided with fusible link holds, 
or equivalent devices, and shail also be provided 
with friction devices of a type that may be 
readily disengaged, so arranged that the doors 
will be released by heat or may be readily re- 
leased manually. 


DEMONSTRATING THE NEED OF 
LIGHT CONSCIOUSNESS 

Schools built at different periods in the last 
40 years reveal great inequalities in their class- 
room lighting facilities. Some rooms are too 
bright and some are too dark, and there is a 
marked unevenness in the distribution of light 
throughout all classrooms. With fixed furniture 
and large class enrollments individual adjustments 
are limited. Pupils, too, vary greatly in their 
acuity of vision, and the large percentage of pupils 
classified as having defective vision warranted a 
serious attempt to make each teacher aware of 
classroom and pupil needs 


Heywoop-wakEFIELD Streamline 
Furniture is designed and built to give 
lifetime wear without need for repairs. 
Each and every piece is formed from 
tubular, cold-rolled steel. 
are torch welded into one, integral unit. 
And, if you make the slight additional 
investment for the chromium finish, 
| your Streamline Furniture will look 
May we furnish details 
on this modern, practical furniture? 
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In the New York City schools, a survey of 
lighting conditions was carried on in 1938-39, 
as a definite project, directed by special teachers 
of health education. In the project it had to be 
clearly demonstrated what was wanted. The use 
of light meters for measuring the illumination of 
each seat in every classroom under varying con- 
ditions was made a district-wide matter. Seats 
receiving less than 10-foot candles of light were 
mapped on classroom charts, posted near the 
teacher’s desk to remind her of the necessity fo 
adjusting shades and regulating artificial lighting 
carefully. The results of the surveys were dis- 
tributed among the school principals of the 
districts, and through discussion at school confer- 
ences the topic was made an important one in 
the professional training of teachers. 


BUILDING NEWS 

@ The mayor of Atlanta, Ga., has approved 
plans for a $4,000,000 city bond issue election, to 
provide new hospitals, schools, and other city 
buildings. The new building program includes 
$600,000 for a junior high school, $300,000 for a 
second junior high school, $650,000 for a new 
Henry Grady High School, $125,000 for the 
Williams Street School, $100,000 for Negro 
schools, and $25,000 for an addition to an ele 
mentary school 

4 Springfield, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted a resolution, providing for an extensive 
school-improvement program and the setting up 
of a $50,000 reserve fund. The purpose of the 
program is to improve the physical property of 
the schools 

4 Crowley, La The new high school to be 
erected shortly will be completed at a cost of 
$348,000. The building will be financed with 
a WPA grant of $217,487 

4 San Angelo, Tex. The school board has 
carried out construction improvements on_ the 
physical plant, at a cost of $100,000, and without 
a bond issue or an increase in the school tax rate 


The school district has $1,500,000 in land, build- 
ings, and equipment. The bonded debt is $900,000 
4 Dallas, Tex. Bids have been received for the 
construction of the addition to the Technical 
School, to cost $250,000 

@ Orange, Tex. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $125,000 for additional school 
buildings and improvements to existing buildings 
@ Lexington, N. C. Six additional classrooms 
have been constructed at the Lexington High 
School. During the summer vacation period, all 
of the six school buildings were thoroughly 
cleaned and repaired 

4 Lincoln, Nebr. The board of education has 
completed plans for the construction of the 
Northeast High School 

@ The Spartan School of Aeronautics has be- 
gun the construction of seven new buildings at 
Muskogee, Okla., in connection with a $125,000 
program. New army air corps classes will be 
opened, beginning with September 14 

@ The board of education at Cortland, N. Y., 
has recently completed an addition to the high 
school, costing $588,000. The new building, in 
addition to the present structure, which has been 
remodeled, provides space for 1,500 students in 
the junior-senior high school. In addition to a 
unit of classrooms and laboratories, the building 
houses a commercial department, and a _ voca- 
tional department, affording facilities for instruc- 
tion in power-operated business machines and 
laboratory procedure in retail selling, as well as 
the traditional business subjects 

4 Auburn, N. Y. The board of education has 
completed the erection of a new Technical High 
School and an addition to the Commercial High 
School, which provides a secondary-school plant 
modern in all respects. The Academic High School 
was completed in 1932. The three high schools 
care for 3,000 students and represent an invest- 
ment of $2,500,000, The building program was 
financed with the aid of a PWA grant. The out- 
standing indebtedness is $995,000 
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T HAPPENED at a mid-western 

school. A speech instructor had a 
pupil with imperfect speech make a 
RCA Victor Portable Recorder MI-12701 
records at speed of 78 r.p.m. on 6” to 12” records. 
Light in weight, may be carried easily from room 
to room. Comes with amplifier, visual indicator 
meter, RCA Aerodynamic Microphone. Has 
pick-up tone arm and speaker for immediate 
play-back of records. 


recording on the school’s new RCA 
Victor Recorder. The record was 
played back. When he heard himself, 
the boy was astonished, ashamed. 
He worked harder to overcome his 
speech defects. Within a short time 
he was an excellent speaker. 
This is only one of many examples 
of the way the RCA Victor Recorder 
aids students in both speech and 





RCA Victor Console Recorder MI-12700 . . 
records at speed of 78 or 3344 r.p.m. using all 
standard sizes, including up to 16” records. 
Visual indicator. Cutting and recorder head has 
cutter-head float stabilizer. High fidelity ampli- 


fier and speaker. Volume and tone control. Im- — 
Educ ational Department 


RCA Manufacturing 





mediate play-back. RCA Velocity Microphone 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Dept., RCA Mfg. Co., inc., Camden, N. J. « A Service of the Radio Corp. of America 


"Do Lrealty talk 
that way f°” 


3. Utmost dependability. 


Trademark “RCA Victor” Reg. | 


Please send me infe 


RCA Victor Portable 
RCA Vietor onsole Recorder 
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KOA Vico’ RECORDER... 


The effective way to teach speech 


Students learn how to speak properly faster...and 
their progress can be measured more accurately, 
when you have them make records on an RCA 
Victor Recorder! Ideal for music instruction, too. 


music instruction. This instrument 
makes possible the quick discovery 
of faults, helps to correct them. 

Also ideal for the study of foreign 
language pronunciation . . . for re- 
cording of talks by prominent lec- 
turers (for later use in class)... 
and for recording of school events, 
the RCA Victor Recorder is well 
worth the investment. The cost is 
amazingly low. Your choice of two 
outstanding models. Send coupon 
for details. 


These four essentials...yours in an RCA Victor Recorder! 


1. Records and reproduces with amazing accuracy. 


2. Sturdily constructed, withstands hard usage. 


4. Extremely simple operation. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in their sound equipment. 


.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Ine. 
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Company. Inec., Camden, 
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NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
@ Dr. Frep Hernorp has been elected president of the 
board of education at Cincinnati, Ohio. He succeeds John 
M. Renner, who retired after a service of 13 years 
@ Mr. E. P. Scuarer has been elected president of the 
board of education at Hibbing, Minn. He succeeds Sander 
G. Lawrence, 


@ Oris A. Eart has been re-elected president of the 
board of education at Kalamazoo, Mich. Mrs. James B 
FLEUGEL was elected vice-president, and Joun S. Rocs 
WELL was named treasurer 

@ Mr. Micwaet Georce has been elected president of 


the school board at Clinton, Wis 

@ Mr. L. J. Ricuarnps has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Midland, Mich 

@ Dr. O. M. Ranpatt has been elected president of the 
school board at Lansing, Mich. Mrs. F. E. Mitts was 
elected secretary, and Lee C. Moore was named treasurer 
@ Mr. J. L. Frosticx has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Croswell, Mich. A. T 
named secretary 

@ Atsert J. Frynn has been elected president of the 
school board at Lincoln Park, Mich 
@j. C. Bettrncer has been elected 
school board at South Milwaukee, Wis 
@ Mr. Lyte W. TucuscnHer has been elected president 
of the school board at Marshfield, Wis. Cuester Kroun 
was named secretary 

@ Mr. Atvin G. BrenpeMvuEHL has been elected presi 
dent of the school board at O-onomowoc, Wis 

@ The school board at Bay City, Mich., 
with the election of Ropert Beckett 
L. Curtis Fox as vice-president 

@ The board of education at Blooming 
has reorganized with the election of C. A. PErTERSON as 
president; Dr. B. D. Bretiacn as secretary: and Mr 
Warp T. Morton as treasurer. Dr. B. D. Metsy was 
re-elected to serve his ninth consecutive term, and Dr 
J. E. Price was re-elected to serve his fourth term on the 
board. 

@ Mr. A. H. Savitte has been elected president of the 
board of education at Topeka, Kans 

@ Mr. Wriuiam C. Rrinossy, president of the 
board at Blue Ash, Ky., died at his home on July 24 
@ Mr. H. A. Peterson has been elected president of 
the school board at Laurel, Nebr 

@ Jupce Atvan H. Freeman has been elected president 
of the school board at Cartersville, Ga. H. C. WititamMs 
was named vice-president 
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@ Mr. Frep Brapy has been elected president of the 
school board at Clinton, Mich 

@ Mr. H. D. Harriss has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Manistee, Mich. 

@ Mr. 7 E. McNamara has been elected president of 
the school board at Streator Il 


@ The school board at Hallock, Minn., has reorganized 


with the election of G. S. Wass as president; E,. G 
McVEAN as vice-president; BEN JANSEN as clerk; and 
C. J. HEMMINGSON as treasurer 


@ Mr. R. I Douctas has been elected pre sident of the 
school board at E. Grand Forks, Minn 


@ James T. Jones has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Gladstone, Mich 

@ Mr. M. I Bercy has been elected president of the 
school board at Boyne City, Mich 

@ At the 98th annual meeting of the board of educa 
tion of Detroit, Mich., Mrs. Laura F. Osporn was re 


elected president of the board, and Mr. Joun H. Wepster 


was named vice-president. Mrs. Osborn, who is serving 
her fourth term in the president’s office 


her 24th year as a men 


has entered upon 
ber of the board. She has been in 
strumental in 


securing legislation in the state 


resulting 
in the reduction of the number of board members from 
17 to 7 

@ The board of education at Aberdeen, S. Dak has 
reorganized with the election of Mr. O. M. Trrrany as 
president Dre. J. D ALWAY as. vice-president and 
FRANK WYTTENBACH as secretary 

@ Mr. Jonn D. Writtamson has been elected president 
of the board of education at Negaunee, Mich 

@ Dr. E. P. Srratuern has been re-elected president 
of the school board at St Minn 

@ Miss Heten Bauman has been elected president of 
the board of education at Minneapolis, Minn Dr 
Cuartes Drake has been named secretary 

@ Mr. E. G. Ericxsen has been elected president of 
the board of education at Casper, Wyo. Francis Dvys 
has been named secretary 

@ Dr. M. P. Anprews has been elected president of the 
board of education at Manitowoc, Wis 

@ The school board at Crookston, Minn., has reorgan 
ized with the election of Dr. H. W. Remete as presi 
dent; L. S. Mirter as clerk; and E. W 
treasurer 
@ Mr 


Peter 


SPRING as 


ApotpH Huper has been elected president of the 
school board at Long Prairie, Minn 

@ Leonarp L. Bisnop has been re-elected president of 
the school board of Dist. No. 2 at Westhampton Beach, 
N. ¥ 
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NATIONAL’S 


DRUM -TYPE 


PROGRAM MACHINE 


We want you to Know — 
and to Know Well — 


How Simple — Sturdy — Effective 
and Modern 
This Program Device is — 
YES, — 


How Well it Can Serve You. 

Note the Time Indicating Figures and the 
Series of Slots, the Removable Clips. 

How Easy to Change Schedules—and, Most 
Important, — They Stay Put. 

Cut here shows a 2 Circuit, 3 Minute Inter- 

val Program Machine. Also available in a 

One Minute, or 5 Minute Interval Unit. 
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@ The school board at Yankton, S. Dak has reorganized 


with the election of Dr. J. A. Horr as president; E. P 
FITZGERALD as vice-president; and IsragEt DaNtreLs as 
clerk 

@ Mr. JoseruH SovutHarp has been re-elected president 


of the school board at Shepherd, Mich 


@ The school board at Wakefield, Mich., has reorganized 
with the election of R. C. Worttey as president; Andrew 
A. Niemi as secretary and Witttam ©. MAcKer 
treasurer 

@ Dr. Ropert B. Hockrnes has been elected president 
of the school board at Crystal Falls, Mich 

@ Mr. J. R. Apotr has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Lancaster, N. ¥ 

@ The school board at Ellsworth, Mich., has reorganized 
with the election of CHartes O. Epson as president 
WILLIAM PETTER as secretary and JouHN DRENTH 4s 
treasurer 

@ The school board at River Rouge, Mich., has re 
organized with the election of JoHN Gretc as president 
CHARLES SCHULTZ as secretary and D. J. Gowntrea a 
treasurer 

@ Cor. E. L. Powers has been elected president of the 


school board at Clio, Mich 
@ The school board at Hudson, Mich., has reorganized 
with the election of C. W. Dick as president; FLETCHER 
Goopricn as secretary; and Rex Brown as treasurer 
@ The school board at St. Cloud, Minn., has reorganized 
with the election of J. P. Scuvetter as president; A. B 
WewtNa as clerk; and CHarLes BrReNNY as treasurer 
@ Mr. Harry Mertins has been elected secretary of the 
school board at Iron River, Mich 

@ Mr. Jonn Hartrrerp has been elected clerk of the 
school board at Cloverdale, Ore 

@ Mr. M. D. Manson has been elected president of the 
school board at Rice Lake, Wis 

@ Mr. Frank Moews has been elected 
Whiteside County nonhigh school board at Sterling, Tl 
@ Mr. Frank A. Rettic has been elected president of 
the school board at Wabash, Ind 

@ Mr. Joun RENNER has resigned from the Cincinnati 
board of education, after a service of 13 years. He 1s 
succeeded by J. R. Allais 

@ The school board at South Bend, Ind 
with the election of Laurance J 


president of the 


has reorganized 
HARWOOD as president 


Mrs. E. M. Morris as secretary: and Dr. V. E. Harmon 
as treasurer p 
@ Mr. Frepv Lunpovuist has been re-elected president 0! 


the school board at 


was named secretary 


Elkhart, Ind. Dr. I F. SwtHakt 
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New Books 





Problems of American Democracy 

By Horace Kidger. Cloth, 533 pages. Price, 
$1.08. Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

This is an attractive book for a twelfth-grade 
course. Its aim is to give students a groundwork 
of knowledge for forming their own opinion on 
economic, social, and governmental affairs of the 
United States at the present day. One of the ex- 
pressed aims of the author is to “present material 
facts in an unbiased way,’ and his opinion is 
that “final judgments should be those of the 
student.” To the reviewer it seems that a text 
book which is so vague in its conclusions relies 
too greatly on the personal preparation of the 
teacher about current issues, and that adequate 
student opinion will be formed only when a 
teacher of exceptional ability is the director of 
the course. Neither does it seem that the author 
has maintained his averred standard of lack of 
bias in his treatment of labor unions (where com- 
pany unions seem more to the author’s taste, and 
the employer his choice, as against the worker), 
in his dislike of the Reciprocal Trade Treaties 
of 1934, and in his opinion on the European war- 
debt defaults with no attention paid to the views 
of the European side 

The book contains 21 chapters, each of which 
forms a separate unit. It seems regrettable that 
such significant modern problems as family rela- 
tions, population decline, the modern disregard 
of religion, housing conditions, poverty, race and 
immigration difficulties, are given mere passing 
reference, if they are mentioned at all. The 
sequence of the chapters hardly seems to be 
logical at times. There is a notable lack of stand 


ards whereby the student might form worth-while 


judgments of lasting worth, and acquire prin- 
ciples to apply to any future problems arising 
after his school days are over 
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These criticisms are largely overbalanced, how 
ever, by the exceptionally interesting presentation 
and style of the book, with its ample illustrations, 
cartoons, pictorial graphs, vocabulary lists and 
other modern teaching devices. The suggested text 
questions and proposed activities are likewise in- 
teresting and to the point, and there are adequate 
bibliographies for both students and _ teacher 
There is a good index Eva J. Ross, Ph.D. 
Subject Index to Children’s Plays 

Compiled by a book committee of the American 
Library Association, Elizabeth D. Briggs, chair 
man. Cloth, xx-277 pages. Price, $3.50. The Amer- 
ican Library Association, Chicago, II. 

This book lists under 24 separate heads, a wide 
variety of plays and play materials available for 
school use 
Short Stories As You Like Them 

By William R. Wood. Cloth, 307 pages. Har- 
court, Brace & Company, New York, N. Y. 

These short stories are addressed particularly 
to boys and girls in high school. With the ex- 
ception of the very last story, which should have 
been omitted from the book because it recom- 
mends suicide by implication, the collection is a 
most enjoyable and valuable one. The possibilities 
of the short short story are splendidly exempli- 
fied in the collection. 

Stenographer’s Reference Manual 

By Lenna A. Larsen, Lynda E. Freitag, and 
Apollonia M. Koebele. Paper, 103 pages. Pub 
lished by the South-Western Publishing Co., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio 

This reference manual has been prepared to 
help the stenographer to obtain the best results 
for her employer. It emphasizes the necessity of 
attention to details. 

The material has been assembled in a manner 
to clarify the problems arising in daily corre 
spondence. Considerable attention is given to 
preparation of the mail, style of letters, telephone 
information, conducting and reporting business 
meetings; preparation of manuscripts, legal work, 
and filing 





Please send me your new Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Catalog. 
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~ The New 
” Lifetime 
Drawin g 


Table 


This new type of drawing 
table originated by Hamil- 
ton is made of both steel and 
wood. This construction in- 
sures strength, rigidity and 
long life, even under contin- 
uous school use. It is truly a 
lifetime table. Notice the 
seven features illustrated at 
the left. 


Send in the coupon for a 
complete catalog of labora- 
tory and vocational furniture 
describing in detail lifetime 
features of Hamilton Draw- 
ing Tables. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers Wisconsin 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
Young Workers and Their Jobs in 1936 

By Helen Wood. Paper, 95 pages. Price, 15 cents, 
Publication No. 249, 1940, of the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C 

A report of a survey conducted in six states, under the 
general direction of Beatrice McConnell, director of the 
industrial division of the Children’s Bureau. It deals with 
two groups of workers those under 16 years of age 
and those 16 and 17 years of age. The survey revealed 
that 29 per cent of the working children under 16 years 
left school after completing the fifth or a lower grade. 
Only 37 per cent of the children of this age group had 
finished the eighth or a higher grade. Of the 16- and 
17-year-old boys and girls, only 8 per cent failed to com- 
plete a higher grade than the fifth, while 67 per cent 
finished the eighth or a higher grade 
Information About Job Opportunities in the Paper In- 

dustry in Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

By Russell Doney and workers of WPA. Paper, 115 
pages. Published by Department of Research of Public 
Schools of Kalamazoo, Mich 

The sixth in a series of occupational studies. The studies 
have proved effective in acquainting the schools with 
requirements for entrance into local occupational activities 
and in pointing out to young people avenues open to 
them. They have also provided an opportunity for local 
businessmen and public school officials to understand bet- 
ter, problems of mutual concern 
How to Organize Teacher Credit Unions 

Paper, 31 pages. Price, 15 cents. Published by the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C 

This publication tells what a credit union is, how it 
operates and explains the procedure in effecting 
organization 
The Children’s Word Book 

By Don C. Rogers. Seven books for grades two to eight, 
nclusive. Cloth, 45 pages each. Wheeler Publishing Com 
pany, Chicago, Tl 

These spellers, developed from the latest research into 


the writing vocabulary of children, provide week-for- 


week spelling lesson all carefully graded and all pre- 
ented on the basis of the five fundamentally important 
steps in learning spelling. The element of interest is fully 
utilized, and ample provisions are made for re-teaching 
those words which pupil may have forgotten 


Parental Income and Cellege Opportunities 

By Helen Bertha Goetsch. Cloth, 157 pages. Price 
$1.85. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
York, N. Y 


bia University, New 
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Senior High School and Junior College, Bartlesville, Okla.; John Duncan Forsyth-Tulsa Architect; Chas. M. Dunning Construction Co., Contractor 


In this highly modern Oklahoma High 
School, daylight in abundance, restful 
and nonglaring, provided 
by Fenestra “Dalmo-Fenmark” Steel 
Windows. 


has been 


100% ventilation is another Dalmo 


advantage. Projected, open-out vents 


are operated in unison by a concealed, 


fully automatic operating device, yet 
can be closed independently. They 
form weather-protecting canopies over 
openings and act as awnings when 
shaded on the under side. Check the 
following additional Dalmo features. 


1. Easy Opening 
2. Safe Washing 
SEE FENESTRA EXHIBIT AT THE PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS CONVENTION, DETROIT, IN OCTOBER. 


3. Superior Weather- 
tightness 


4. Better Screens 
5. Reduced Main- 
tenance 


6. Added Fire Safety 
7. Low First Cost 
8. Increased Beauty 


For complete details, telephone the 


local Fenestra Office (in all principal 
cities) or write —Detroit Steel Products 
Company, 2254 East Grand Boulevard, 


Detroit, Michigan. 





In this book intellectually 


schooling are 


continuing 
continuing 


gifted students 
their with those not 
their discover the psychological, economic, 
and social selection which takes place between high school 


compared 
schooling to 


and college. Family backgrounds, economic status of par- 
ents, and other related matter are studied. The evidence 
shows conclusively that the ideal of equality of educa 
tional opportunity is not being realized, since most of 


the capable youths are not in school, simply because of 


a lack of funds 
Shortscript 

By A. Maerz. Cloth, 62 pages. H. L. Lindquist, New 
York, N. ¥ 

This is a form of short writing which employs many 
of the principles of shorthand. The text and the accom 
panying lesson sheets are intended for self-instruction 


Consumer Cooperatives 
e 


Paper, 39 pages. Price, 25 cents. Published by the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C 
This report gives findings on consumer cooperatives 


phases of and and illustrative 
units and study guide on consumer cooperatives 
A-B-C of Touch Typewriting System 
By A. Maerz. Eight loose-leaf sheets. Published by H 
L. Lindquist, New York, N. Y. 
A system for mastering the typewriter. 
planned for self-instruction 
Check List Forms for Rating School Custodial Service 
By H. H. Linn, L. C. Helm, and K. P. Grabarkiewicz 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York, N. Y 


Three leaders in the movement for improving janitorial 


cooperatives democracy 


The lessons are 


services in schools and institutions have collaborated in 
preparing these check lists for judging the housekeep 
ing work of custodians. The forms suggest points to be 
observed in the cleanliness and working efficiency of 
permanent equipment and furniture in walks, corridors 
stairs, offices, classrooms and libraries, toilet rooms, audi 


toriums, gymnasiums dressing and locker 


heating and mechanical 


swimming pools 
rooms, janitorial and store rooms, 


service areas, lawns and grounds 
A check list like the present is of immense value in 
determining the results of a custodian’s work. It would 


be interesting if the authors could develop data for study 
ing the efficiency and speed with which the actual proc 
esses are carried on 

The forms should be found valuable for checking con 
ditions in buildings which require repair and replacement 
Education and the National Defense 

Paper, 15 pages. Published by the American Counc'l 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington. D. C 


The National Defense Program of the United States 
has become the major public interest that today every 
educational organization and institution must consider its 


relationship to the national defense. The American C 


oun 


cil on Education which has prepared this statement 
ilready in close touch with the governmental agencie 
responsible for the development of defense plans and 
wlicies, The Council believes that it is necessary 
preserve the basic services and values of education and 
urges that educational institutions seek in every possible 
way to advance the cause of peace and to promote th 
national welfare 


Staffs and Salaries of State Departments of Education, 
1939-40 
Bulletin No. 5 
National Education 


This report gives 


May. 1940. of 
Association, 


the Research Division 
Washington. D. C 

nformation on salaries paid in 1939 
40 to employees of education in 48 


Phe 


ncluding 


state departments of 
parts of the 
median 


states and outlying country 
that the staff 


professional and nonprofessional workers, is 


findings 


ndicate size of both 


46 employ ees 


is compared with 28 employees ten years ago. In the 
median state there is one employee in the state denart 
ment for each 7,826 pupils and for each 281 teachers 
The median expenditure, it is shown, is $4.20 for the 
state department per $1,000 for all purposes. The differ 
ences among states are extreme, ranging from more than 
$25 per $1.000 to less than $2 for $1,000 
Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades 
Compiled by Eloise Tue. Cloth, 495 pages. Price, $4 


American Library Association, 
A compilation for 


Chicago, Tll 
teachers 
The Effect of Tenure Upon Professional Growth 

Paper, 15 pages Published by the 
research Education Association 
Washington, D. C 


Price, 25 cents 


the National 


service of 


4 criticism of tenure protection that it discourage 
professional study, and causes teachers to become self 
itisied and complacent. The observations of the Con 
mittee on Tenure, which made this study, do not bear 

out this criticism. The Committee contends that there 
a more constructive approach through improved methods 
of selection, wise teacher education, genuine supervisory 


leadership, and effective tenure protection. The Committee 


found that 17 states require professional training of one 
kind or another for the renewal of certificates. At least 
32 city salary schedules require professional study in order 
to progress from one level of the schedule to a higher 
level. Summer-school attendance, as well as other kinds 
of -in-service training and professional growth are 


encouraged. 





Units in Safety Education 

For grades one and two. Paper, 68 pages. Prepared 
and issued by the Safety Education Group of the 
Research Division, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

One of a series of units on safety education. Its objec- 
tives are: to help children to recognize hazardous situ- 
ations; to develop habits of conduct to meet the situations 
of daily life; to develop habits of carefulness and obe- 
dience to safety rules on the street, in school, or at play; 
to teach children safe conduct in street cars, automobiles, 
and buses; to develop habits of orderliness and careful- 
ness in the use of tools and playthings, and in the use 
of fire: to develop alertness, agility, and muscular control 
through exercise, play, games, and other activities 
One Hundred and One Answers to Questions on 

School Law 

Compiled by Andrew Elwick. Paper, 24 pages. Issued 
in March, 1940, by the State Department of Education, 
Olympia, Wash 


Intended for Washington school boards. Among the 
subjects covered are attendance of children, school bonds 
school budgets, consolidation, school buildings, school 
directors, transportation, and holidays 


Distribution of Salaries of Ohio County Superintendents 


in City and Exempted Villages of Ohio 

Compiled by T. C. Holy. Paper, 9 pages. Issued by 
the Bureau of Research, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

This report, which concerns salaries for the year 1939- 
40, is similar to that of last year, except that it includes 
a distribution of the salaries of assistant superintendents 
in both counties and cities, and salaries of vocational 
high-school principals in cities of 100,000 population 


or over 

in the Food Field 

under the direction of John 
pages. Published by the Institute 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 
Soccer Speedball and Field Ball 


Career as a Home Economist 

Prepared by a 
4. Lapp. Paper, 19 
for Research, 537 


committee 


Lacrosse 
Field Hockey Guide 
Softball Volley Ball 

A series of booklets, with official rules, belonging to 
the Official Sports Library for Women, published by 
A. S. Barnes & Company, New York, N. Y 
Dances of Our Pioneers 

By Grace L. Ryan. Cloth, 196 pages. Price, $2. A. S 
Barnes & Company, New York, N. Y 

Country dances have come back into their own. This 
book offers in one volume a complete description of 


the old-time dances, for groups of all ages. 
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This sensational new typewriter 


BELONGS 


in your 


classrooms 


Business has emphatically ap- 


LC SMITH 


proved this stream-lined modern 
machine ... and logically it be- 
longs in the schools from which 
business draws its new personnel. 
Floating Shift, Automatic Margin 
Set, Touch Selector . .. standard 
or silent models ... plus tradi- 
tional L C Smith speed, durabil- 
ity, and ease of action. May we 
demonstrate its many features? 


Copies of this useful little booklet of helpful hints 


sent free. Use coupon. 


THE NEW Siper Spreed 


SLC 








School Board News 





¢ The Kentucky School Boards Association has 
filed articles of incorporation. A nonstock corpo- 
ration has been formed to work for better edu- 
cational standards and facilities in the state 
Provision has been made for the election of eleven 
directors of the association, one of whom will 
be the president, and another the vice-president 
¢ Hammond, Ind. The contracts of married 
women teachers have been held up by the school 
board to permit of further study. Other instruc- 
tors who will serve during the 1940 school term, 
were given contracts at the close of the second 
semester. It is the purpose of the board to elimi- 
nate married women whose husbands are working 
or are able to provide for their wives. 

¢ Jonesboro, Ga. The board of trustees of the 
consolidated school district have adopted a new 
plan of administration, which leaves the entire 
management of the schools in the hands of the 
superintendent. Under the arrangement, the su- 
perintendent will be held strictly responsible for 
the successful operation of the schools 

¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
allowed an extension of time for nonteaching em- 
ployees of the board in which to file proof of 
their citizenship status. A rule of the board in 
force for some time requires teachers to be citi- 
zens. Many employees, who were born outside 
the city, have found it difficult to get their birth 
certificates promptly 

¢ Hamtramck, Mich. The school board has or- 
dered that all teachers of retirement age and all 
married teachers be notified that they will not 
be given contracts this year 


4 Freehold, N. J. The school board has adopted 


a rule seeking to curb subversive activities in the 


schools. The rule provides that “when any pupil 
shall express views or advocate doctrines an- 


SMITH 











tagonistic to our present form of government, 
or shall entice others to enroll in or join sub 
versive groups, the pupil shall be suspended by 
the principal until the next meeting of the board. 
The board will decide upon the reinstatement, 
further suspension, or expulsion of the student.” 

4 St. Bernard, Ohio. The school board has been 
reorganized, following the resignation of four of 
the five old members, which followed a con- 
troversy over alleged charges that teachers in the 
school system had been compelled to contribute 
10 per cent of their salaries to retain their jobs 
Mr. Frank Karle, a member of the previous board, 
was elected president, and Fred Herbers as clerk 
In addition to Mr. Karle, other members include 
William A. Schumacher, Henry A. Nunlist, Ed- 
ward Burns, and Joseph Berghegher. 

4 Topeka, Kans. The school board has ruled 
that local citizens who may adopt war refugee 
children may enroll them in the schools without 
paying tuition. These children on temporary 
adoption will become residents of the city. 

4 Galesburg, Ill. The school board is consider- 
ing a new plan to distribute all of the school 
insurance among credited agents of the city. A 
study of the school insurance has been made by 
Mr. F. C. Fry in connection with an appraisal 
of the school buildings and contents. A_ special 
underwriters committee has been formed to de- 
vise a fair and equitable means of dividing the in- 
surance policies among the established agencies 

4 Omaha, Nebr. The school board has approved 
a recommendation of former Supt. Homer W. 
Anderson, calling for a reorganization of the 
school offices. Under the plan, the secretary and 
business manager departments will be reorganized 
as separate offices, each with its own functions 
and personnel 

The secretary, serving directly under and re- 
sponsible only to the board, will keep all rec- 
ords; audit all accounts before they are paid; issue 
all warrants for payment of salaries, bills, and 
claims; furnish reports on the status of expendi- 
tures and income, and perform all other duties 


which may be delegated by the board. 

The business manager, working under the su- 
perintendent, will handle all purchasing and issue 
purchase orders, supervise the storage and dis- 
tribution of supplies, and oversee the operation 
of school cafeterias. He will also have charge of 
a system of records on purchasing and unit prices 
and will assist in the preparation of the budget. 

@ LaSalle, Ill. The administrative offices of the 
city school system have been moved from the 
LaSalle city building to the Jefferson School. 

@ DePue, Ill. The school board has voted to 
consider a plan for religious training in the schools 
and has presented the details of the plan to the 
parents for their approval. 

4 Birmingham, Mich. Faced with a shortage of 
school funds, the school board has proposed that 
the free textbook plan be discontinued for the 
high-school students. Business Manager Louis M 
Randall has informed the board that there is 
an investment of $25,000 in books and that re- 
placements cost $4,000 per year. 

@ Kansas City, Mo. The school board has 
voted against the purchase of textbooks written 
by teachers and other employees of the school 
district. Mr. Robert Slaughter, a member, de- 
clared the use of the books written by teachers 
in the system is a potential racket. 

4 Fulton, Mo. A year-round playground pro- 
gram for school children has been adopted by 
the school board, in cooperation with the Calla- 
way Post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. It 
will include a variety of sports and tournaments, 
to be carried on in the afternoons and evenings. 

4 Hutchinson, Kans. The school board has 
adopted a new check-writing plan, to replace the 
former system of issuing warrants against its 
funds. Negotiable checks, in different colors for 
each fund, are issued when approved by the 
board. The new system is more convenient and 
cheaper 

4 Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has con- 
sidered a proposal for the co-ordination of the 
recreation facilities of the city and the board in 
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So vital an aid to 
today’s teaching is the 
little reproducer on the 
wall—bountiful source of 
all the world’s music, 
from the air and from 
records—voice of all the 
history-in-the-making of 
an unquiet world! 


Add to that the facility 
of instant intercommuni- 
cation, and the reassuring 
calm voice everywhere 
in the event of alarm or 
panic—and not so many 
items in any school’s 
equipment budget belong 
ahead of its “nerve 
system”! 


an attempt to lower operating costs. The city 
operates 90 playgrounds and the board has 55. 
During the recent summer season the board was 
able to operate only 25, due to a shortage of 
funds. 

4 Supt. J. L. Foust, of Owensboro, Ky., is co- 
operating with the aviation committee of the 
Owensboro Association of Commerce in the es- 
tablishment of a noncollege civilian pilot training 
school in the city. Young men and women be 
tween the ages of 18 and 25 are eligible for 
enroliment. 

4 Detroit, Mich. Classes in mechanical trades 
have been established in the Cass Technical High 
School for the training of workers in the national 
defense. Instruction is offered in machine-shop 
work, foundry production, patternmaking, avia- 
tion mechanics, sheet-metal construction, airplane 
construction, radio service, and drafting. 

# Los Angeles, Calif. The school board has ap- 
proved a program of vocational education in oc- 
cupations essential to the national defense. Three 
training periods have been provided and eleven 
high schools have been designated as training 
centers. Courses will be offered in aircraft con- 
struction, welding, gas tractor operation, radio 
installation and operation, machine-shop work, 
patternmaking, aircraft welding, welding and 
foundry work, and ship electricity. 

4 Madison, Ga. The home-economics depart- 
ment of the high school has been designated as 
an apprenticeship center for the next year. Under 
a new ruling, a college senior in order to obtain 


a degree in home economics must have com- 
pleted three months’ actual teaching under 
supervision. 


4 Savannah, Ga. Supt. O. B. Strong has been 
authorized by the school board to establish voca- 
tional training centers in connection with the Na- 
tional Defense Program. Students who must be 
over 18 years, will be drawn from the WPA 
rolls. 

¢ Hamtramck, Mich. Training classes have been 
established for workers in jobs connected with 
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WEBOTER-CHICAL 


the National 
students will be accepted for training. 
will be conducted without expense to the school 


Defense Program. Three types of 


All classes 


system. Preference will be given at first to men 
20 to 30 years of age. 

@ Seattle, Wash. Instruction in dressmaking, 
tailoring, and pattern drafting is being offered 
free in connection with the home-economics 


group of adult-education classes, sponsored by 
the city schools, with the assistance of the WPA 
All persons 16 years of age or over are eligible 
for enrollment. 

¢ San Francisco, Calif. Special evening-school 
summer classes were conducted at the Gompers 
Trade School and the Evening High School of 
Commerce for instruction in mechanical trades. 
Among the courses offered were electric welding, 
shipbuilding and radio, tool and die work, Diesel 
engines, and drafting. 

4 Norwood, Ohio. The Norwood high school has 
been designated as a training center for men in 
connection with the National Defense Program 
Twenty-five men have enrolled in 
mechanics. 

4 Kansas City, Mo. A site has been 
as a landing field for a civilian pilots’ training 
program being conducted under the joint spon- 
sorship of the board of education and the Fed- 


classes for 


selected 


eral Government. 

¢ Covington, Ky. The school board has of- 
fered the use of the old Carlisle School as a 
training center for the National Youth Admin- 


Instruction will be 
acetylene welding, 


istration 
shop, oxy 


offered in machine 
sheet-metal fabrica- 


tion, foundry and patternmaking, radio repair, 
and electrical work. 
¢ Clovis, N. Mex. The school board has voted 


to construct a vocational building on the high- 
school campus. The building will be used for 
vocational classes during the 
4 A total of 620 students have been 
as in attendance at the 
gency defense training, 
education of New York City 


next school term. 

reported 
five new centers for emer- 
opened by the 
in July 


board of 


The added 
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The recording and play- 
ing-back of dramatic 
and musical work is 
finding wide favor. With 
the new Webster-Chi- 
cago portable recorder, 
fidelity and reliability 
are assured. Can be 
used as a public-address 
system. 









New institutional litera- 
ture on request. Webster- 
Chicago Corporation, 
Sec. S-17, 5622 Bloom- 
ingdale Ave., Chicago. 


enrollment brings the registration of the eighteen 
training schools up to 3,700. 


@ Los Angeles, Calif. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $43,484,675 for the 
school year 1941. Included in the budget is a 


sum of $178,451 for a national occupational train- 
ing program, for which full reimbursement will 
be received from the Federal Government. The 
largest item is $29,157,015 for instruction 
expenses. 


SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS TO 
MEET IN DETROIT 
The National Association of Public School 
Business Officials will hold its annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Book-Cadillac, in Detroit, Mich., 
October 14-18. It is expected that several hun- 


dred members will be present to attend the 
sessions. 
While the convention will be devoted prin- 


cipally to the business end of the administration 
of public schools, yet ample provision has been 
made in the program for valuable special events. 

The Windsor, Ontario, and border city schools 
have extended their facilities to the convention. 
Guests will have an opportunity to attend the 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour broadcast. 

Of interest to school-business officials will be the 
two new high schools just completed. There will 
be sight-seeing tours to Belle Isle, the Detroit 
city playgrounds, and Lakeshore Drive. 

At least one half day session will be devoted 
to a business meeting at Greenfield Village at 
Dearborn, owned and operated by Henry Ford. 
Guests will inspect the world’s largest collection 
of relics associated with historic America since 
colonial times. 

The rapidly developing program of vocational 
training for national defense has a focal point 
in Detroit. Guests will be invited to inspect the 
setup in local trade and technical schools, as well 
as in the comprehensive high schools where thou- 
sands are being trained for special vocational 
tasks. 
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My 
eee ep e 
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‘ 3 
st Floors ... the part of your school building 
thet are in continual use every hour of the 
day ... can be kept in perfect condition 
and the best of appearance with the use of Hillyard’s 
Hillyard Floor Treatments, Methods and NEW 
Maintenance Machines. School Authorities, “Hiltonians”’ 
Students and their parents appreciate clean, iin Renee. 
pees bing and Waxing 
sanitary floors. ly lpg 
* sturdily built 
| and operate 
quietly. Co-ordi- 
° p . a . cities ype nate speed, pow- 
Hillyards have products for every type of ge par 3. = ag 
renovation and floor treatments and main- 
tenance supplies for every need. No job is 
“too tough” to be solved by a Hillyard Main- 
tenance Expert with the help of 
ne, nee * Hi-Quality Hillyard Products. Call 
Steeltonian or Wire for a Hillyard Service Man. 
Steel-Wooling Machine Consultation FREE. Made in three sizes, 16, 19 
A practical way to recon- and 22 inches. Lead the 
a age ype ony - Hillyards Manual On Proper field in utility, efficiency 
phalt tile and rubber tile Fi Mat ; Full of and economy. Have 
floors. Ask for demon- oor Maintenance. u o brushes for every need. 
stration. real information. Write today for your copy. Write for literature. 
...DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 
he CALIFORNIA CONVENTION ployee shail be reappointed aiter reaching the age @ Hamilton, Ohio. The school board has taken 
een ANNOUNCED of 65. Formerly the rules provided only for the formal action to employ 273 members of the 
P The officers of the California School Trustees retirement of teachers at 65. The rule has been school faculty until January 1, 1941, under the 
hn Association have announced that the tenth annual ¢*tended to include supervisory members of the present salary schedule. l nder the schedule which 
meeting of the Association will be held Septem- faculty and janitors. the board will maintain until January 1, a total 
Ss ber 26. 27. and 28 in the U. S. Grant Hotel, San 4 St. Louis, Mo. A new system of rating teach- of 85 faculty members will receive increases for 
uin- Sate ‘ ers in the public schools is being worked out by the 1940-41 school term, adding about $5,200 to 
will The convention will be presided over by D1 Mr. George R. Johnson, new personnel director the school pay roll on a nine-months’ basis, or 
ane C. W. Pierce, president, Los Angeles, and the ® the board of education. The new system will about $580 per month. The total school pay roll 
_ local vameumnenhe will <a bosediiad ten ~= LE take into consideration the teacher’s personality, will reach $56,000. The increases, which range 
hetes > ai <field. C: - experience, continued study, travel, reading, and from $5 to $20 per month, are based on pro- 
Porter, executive secretary, Bakersfield, California . ia “ne : . A : 
successful classroom work. The present system visions of the salary schedule, stipulating addi- 
ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS TO MEET consists largely of comments made on the teach tions according to years of experience, until a 
] The Illinois Association of School Boards has ¢"S Work by their principals maximum salary rate is reached 
100) . : aa F 
= innounced that its annual convention will be held 
ch in the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, IIL., 
on on November 13, 14, and 15 
the rhe program is being prepared by President 
Ira E. Garman, of Chicago, and Secretary A. D 
= McLarty, of Springfield 
ion TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
een . -_ 
nts ¢ Norwood, Mass The school board has 
sale adopted a rule that the superintendent must fur 
ion nish to each member of the board, a written 
the report concerning the abilities, qualifications, and 
reterences of applicants for teaching positions. The 
the rule applies to anyone seeking employment in 
will the schools 
voit ¢ Bangor, Mich. The school board has estab 
lished a new policy which seeks to discourage 
ted the employment of several members from the 
at same tamily as teachers in the schools 
~~ ¢ Hutchinson, Kans. The school board has 
ion inserted a new clause in all women teachers’ con 
eal tracts which specifies that marriage shall consti 
tute thirty davs’ notice of withdrawal. The rule 
nal is directed against the employment of women with Ottumwa School Board Breaks Ground for New School. 
‘int husbands able to support them History is being made in Ottumwa, lowa, with the breaking of ground for a third new school, the 
the ¢ River Rouge, Mich. Out of a teaching staff last of the new schools in a building program undertaken by the school board. Mr. C. D. Evans, 
vell of 111 members, 32.43 per cent hold the M.A. de president of the board, who has completed 27 years of service on the board, is turning the first 
ms gree, and 67.57 per cent have a B.A. or a BS shovel of earth. 
nal degree The picture shows left to right: Granddaughter of Mr. Evans; Mrs. Wm. Cramblit, P.T.A. leader; 


4 Belleville, Ill. The grade-school board has 


revised its rules, to provide that no school em 


President C. D. Evans; construction superintendent; Frank Douma, superintendent of schools; 
W. H. Stocker, building superintendent; Dr. 


Gerald Loerke and Ernest Manus, board members. 
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Group Wash Fixtures 
Ideal at Entrance to Lunch Room 


Handy washing facilities at or near the lunch room entrance encourages 
cleanliness. Hundreds of schools and institutions, large and small, are 
equipped with group type wash fixtures such as Bradley Washfountains 
which provide clean, sanitary running water for each person from a 
central sprayhead. No chance of contamination since the bowl is 


self-flushing. 


One Washfountain while serving 10 simultaneously, requires no more 


piping connections than a single-person basin, reducing installation and 


. . vA 
maintenance expenses. Water consumed is 70% less 


... For further 


information on modern group type wash fixtures, 


write for illustrated Catalog 937. BRADLEY WASH- 
FOUNTAIN CO., 2223 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin. 


BIRAIDILIEYW 
WASHFOUNTAINS 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
NOTES 


4 The Commissioner of Education of New York 
State has announced new rules governing the 
absence of public school pupils for religious ob 
servance and education. The rules which make 
effective the provisions of the Coudert-McLaugh 
lin bill passed by the state legislature, are as 
follows: 

1. Absence of a pupil from school during school hours 
for religious observance and education to be had outside 
the school build'ng and grounds will be excused upon the 
request in 
the pupil 

2. The observance and 
must be maintained and operated by or under control of 
duly constituted 


writing signed by the parent or guardian of 


courses in religious education 


a duly constituted religious body or of 
religious bodies 
registered for the courses and a 
copy of the registration filed with the 
authorities. 

4. Reports of attendance of pupils 
shall be filed with 
of each week 


3. Pupils must be 


local public school 


upon such courses 
the principal or teacher at the end 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalog on 
Washroom Fixtures 





5. Such absence shall be for not more than one hour 
each week at the close of a session at a time to be fixed 
by the local school authorities 

6. In the 


observance and education is 


event that more than one 


school for religious 
maintained in any district 
for each particular public 


shall be the 


the hour for absence school in 


such district 


same for all such religious 


™ hools 

@ The board of education of Englewood, N. J., 
has ignored the matter of advertising for bids in 
the purchase of supplies for the schools. It has 
kept its purchases within the $250 figure, which 
obviates the necessity of competitive purchasing 
In response to criticism made upon its method, 
the board states that it aims to keep the school 
business for the local merchants. When contracts 
go to out-of-town bidders, the local people also 
criticize 

@ Omaha, Nebr. The school board has been 
enabled to prepare a balanced budget of $3,661,- 
996 for the next school year, due to the anticipa- 
tion of 94 per cent of the tax collections and a 
$207,000 cash balance at the close of the fiscal 
year. The total funds are estimated at $3,673,- 
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770, which will leave a balance of at least $11,- 
774 in September, 1941. 

@ Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
started strictly on a “cash basis” policy with the 
adoption of a $2,451,628 budget, which is a re- 
duction of $561,527 from the estimate of the year 
1939-40. Under its new policy, the board has 
prepared a list of fundamentals which will mark 
drastic changes from the board’s old heyday of 
extravagance in 1937-38. The board has voted 
to allow supplemental surplus funds to accumulate 
during the year to reduce the tax levy next year, 
It has ordered a breakdown of all costs to show 
what each school unit costs. It will work toward 
an agreement with the city council next year on 
the matter of the tax allocation. The study of 
the school finances will be continued for another 
year in an effort to give the taxpayers a greater 
proportion of value for each tax dollar spent. 

¢ The National Youth Administration, at two 
conferences held in Washington and in Denver 
during the summer, laid plans for the establish- 
ment of state committees of schoolmen to expand 
the student work project in line with the expressed 
desire of educators to have school activities con- 
tribute to the national defense. Nearly 400,000 
secondary-school students will be employed on 
NYA student work during the new school year 
in nearly 30,000 secondary schools throughout the 
country. Employed students receive pay, ranging 
from $3 to $6 per month from the 
Government. 

4 Urbana, Ill. A number of changes have been 
effected in the course of study at the University 
high school. The changes are intended to attain 
more continuity in the pupils’ study of some of 
the basic areas of knowledge, to develop more 
fully the program of general education, and to 
provide additional opportunities for meeting pupil 
needs. 

Under the new plan, class periods have been 
increased to 70 minutes, library materials have 
been placed in the classrooms, and the library 
is kept open all day for pupils who are study- 
ing independently or with a class. Study for a 
particular course is carried on in part of the class- 
room of that course. 

@ San Antonio, Tex. Supt. I. E. Stutsman has 
presented a report to the school board, calling for 
additions to the program of the city high schools. 
The plans provide for the establishment of em- 


Federal 


ployment services in each high school, and the 
establishment of laboratories of arts and indus- 
tries in two schools. The new courses will not 


be specifically vocational, but will seek to ac- 
quaint the students with crafts in which they 
may discover their special aptitudes and interests 
¢ Topeka, Kans. The school board has prepared 
a budget for 1940-41, calling for a total of 
$1,061,360. The amount for the past year was 
$1,080,423 

¢ Springfield, Ill. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget of $1,046,925 for the year 1940 
41, which is an increase of $30,625 over the year 
1939-40. Of the total amount, $785,345 is for the 
educational fund, and $248,580 is for building 
expenses and improvements. The larger part of 
the increase is due to a three-point program of 
building improvements 

4 Newton, N. C. Nine new courses have been 
introduced in the high school with the opening 
of the new school year. One of the courses is 
textile milling and dyeing 

The elementary school will use the project 
method, which will be greatly stimulated by 
room sets of the best encyclopedias, for use as 
references and supplementary helps 

4 Newport, R. I. A _ program of industrial 
courses has been started in connection with the 
National Defense Program. Work is being of- 
fered in machine-shop practice, woodworking, 
and painting. 

4 New Mexico wants bus drivers for its school 
buses who know their business. During July, 4 
summer school attended by 31 county school- 


bus drivers, was conducted in the New Mexico 
State Teachers College, in Silver City. 

¢ Valparaiso, Ind, Plans have been completed 
for a five weeks’ course in machine-shop training 
for employable persons in need of training. 
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FIRE PROTECTION 


is nowhere more important than 


in the schools that house our 
children! ! 


The school fire pictured below is typical of 
the nearly 2,000 school fires that occur in 
the U. S. annually. HOLTZER-CABOT Fire 
Alarm Systems auxiliarized to city fire alarm, 
provide prompt and certain warning of fire 
in its incipient stage, thus insuring safe exit 
of all pupils and teaching staff before the 
danger becomes acute. There is a HOLTZER- 
CABOT Fire Alarm System for schools of 
every type and size. If your school is not 
adequately protected . . . consult a Holtzer- 
Cabot engineer for specific information on 
your needs. 


Interesting and instructive booklet on Holtzer-Cabot 
Fire Alarm Systems will be mailed on request. 


Branches in all principal cities 
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New PRESTO STAPLER 


wy 
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MEDART HIT PARADE 


reso “er single sheet of toa Stace 
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“No better equipment at any price!” 


Fred MEDART Mfo. 


3530 DeKalb Street St. EG, 





SAVES TIME FOR TEACHERS AND P 


No Need 
for Clips 
or Pins 


Assures 
Orderly 
Fastening 
of Papers, 
Memos, 
Class Notes, 
Bulletins 





A sensational NEW 
thousands have been bought on sight, for schools, offices and 


stapler, so efficient, so inexpensive that 


homes. Streamlined—modern as tomorrow——the Presto graces 
the finest desk, is beautifully finished in rich wine color, 
with noiseless black rubber base. 100 staples in operating 
load, reserve of 400 concealed in base. Simple and easy to 
use—never misses. Every schoolroom needs one or more. If 
your school supplier cannot fill your order mail coupon 
direct. Sent postpaid. (Extra box of 2000 staples 25c.) 


METAL SPECIALTIES MFG. CO., 
3208 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
Gentlemen 

Enclosed find & 


Presto Staplers as advertised. Also extra 
boxes of staples 


for which please ship postpaid 


Name 
Address 
City State 


Name of your School Supplier 
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Complete with 
500 Staples 
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Ata 


LOW IN COST 


BUT [avish IN LOOKS 


- .... this floor of Armstrongs Asphalt Tile + \ 


Ek) 


ERE’S 


the full thickness of the material. 


Its maintenance, too, is a savings feature. Routine 
sweeping, occasional washing and waxing are all 


the attention it requires. 


A wide range of colors and pattern effects are 
available in Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. All the in- 
formation you need is contained in our free, color- 
“Floor Beauty at Low 
For your copy, write Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Building Materials Division, 1212 


illustrated booklet, 


State Street, Lancaster, 


proof that a low-cost floor can look 
like a million dollars. This floor- 
Asphalt Tile—is really inexpensive. 
In durability as well as looks, 
phalt Tile is a smart buy, regardless of price. Its 
resilient asphaltic composition resists scuffing. The 
colorings can’t wear off because they run through 


Armstrong’s As- 


Pennsylvania. 
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Bey’ s a colorful floor—in the auditorium of haffey Junior College, Ontario, 


California. It's made up of the 
Tan Marble, Old Rose Marble 





-Armstrong’s 


Cost.” 





SOUTHERN STATES STUDY 
PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


(Concluded from page 51) 
ards for operation and service should be required 
as under a plan of school ownership. The local 
superintendent is obligated to examine the qualifi- 
cations of all persons employed to carry on trans- 
portation services under contract, just as under 
school operated service. 

The fact that over 2,000,000 children are 
transported in the southern states, with an annual 
cost in excess of $20,000,000, indicates the neces- 
sity of state and local school systems providing 
competent and professionally trained directors of 
pupil transportation in order to insure adequate, 
safe, and economical service. 


Routes and Schedules 

Well-planned bus routes, with buses operating 
on schedule, can expedite the whole educational 
program and can contribute a great deal toward 
the conservation of the district’s funds. In estab- 
lishing a transportation program, it is important 
in the beginning, to establish provisions as to the 
children to be transported. Obviously as _ the 
maximum walking distance is reduced the trans- 
portation load will be correspondingly increased. 

Efficient routing of buses requires a compre- 
hensive survey of the territory including numer- 
ous contributing factors. Transportation is not 
a panacea for all the problems of a sparse school 
population. Road conditions, weather, distance, 
and even social conditions may make pupil 
transportation too expensive or ineffective in a 
particular situation, and may call for other 
solutions. 

It should not be expected that every child must 
have a bus drive to his front doorstep. Unneces- 
sary side trips increase the travel time of pupils 
living at the far end of the route. Care should 
be taken so that the time of any pupil traveling 
on the bus will not be so great that the child 
will be unduly fatigued. 


The conference recommended extreme care in 
selecting bus stops, suggesting that where possi- 
ble wide shoulders on the highway be provided 
for stops. It was recommended that pupils leav- 
ing the bus be required to cross the highway or 
street in front of the bus, and under the direction 
of the driver, except where traffic controls are 
provided 

Covered waiting shelters of the X-partition 
type were recommended where necessary. These 
should be provided without the medium of com- 
mercial advertising. It was emphasized that par 
ents should be brought to feel that they have a 
definite responsibility in the protection and safety 
of pupils before entering and leaving the bus 
Throughout the conference the importance of 
developing a sympathetic understanding on part 
of the patrons with respect to the transportation 
problems of the school was stressed. For example, 
each patron should be provided with a copy of 
the time schedule of the bus which his children 
ride and should be immediately notified of any 
changes made in the schedule. 

The conference made an intensive study of 
transportation insurance, use of transportation 
equipment, provisions for establishing and main- 
taining school garages, accounting, and other 
phases of pupil transportation. 

The results of this series of work conferences 
were so gratifying that the representatives in 
attendance voted for the establishment of such a 
conference on a permanent basis, to be conducted 
each summer, with emphasis upon common prob- 
lems of the southern states 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


September 27. New York State 
(north central zone), at 
Watertown, secretary. 
September 27. New York State 
(northern Potsdam, Dr, Parl 
secretary 
October 3-4 


at Traverse City 


Association 
Margaret Higman, 


Teachers’ 
Watertown 


Association 
Potsdam, 


Teachers’ 


West, 


zone), at 


Michigan Education Association (No. 5), 
secretary 


David Bates, Harbor Springs, 


following Armstron 


Asphalt Tile patterns— 
Travertine Mer of 


and Pompeian Red. 


ie 





ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 


ASPHALT TILE 


Linoleum - Linotile (Oil-Bonded) - Rubber Tile - Cork Tile - Linowall Wall Covering 





October 3-4. Michigan Education Association (No. 7), 


at Marquette. Alice Dobie, Sault Ste. Marie, secretary. 
October 4 New York Teachers’ Association (Long 
Island zone), at Hempstead, Margaret L, Higman, Water- 


town, secretary. 
October 8-11 
Detroit, Mich 
secretary 
October 9-12. National Council on Schoolhouse 
struction, at Chicago, Ill. Ray L. Hamon, 
Tenn., secretary. 
October 10-11 
2), at Flint, Orin 
October 10-11 
3), at 


American Public 
Reginald M. 


Health Assoc lation, at 
Atwater, New York City, 


Con- 
Nashville, 


Michigan 
Temple, 
Michigan 
Lansing. Mrs 


Education Association (No. 
Marlette, secretary. 
Education Association (No. 
Eleanor Butterfield, Potterville, 
secretary 

October 10-11 Association, 
Warrensburg, secretary. 
Education Association, 
Frankfort, secretary. 
Teachers’ Association (southern 


Missouri Central Teachers 
at Warrensburg. Fred W. Urban, 

October 11. Central Kentucky 
at Richmond. R. E. Jaggers, 


October 11 New York 


zone), at Elmira. Elizabeth Grube, Elmira, secretary 
October 14-18. National Association of Public-School 
Business Officials, at Detroit, Mich. H. W. Cramblet, 


Pittsburgh, secretary 
October 17-18. Michigan Education 
6), at Detroit, Beulah Campbell, 
October 17-18. Michigan 


Association (No. 
Roseville 
Education 


secretary. 
Association (No. 


8), at Kalamazoo, Dorothy Dunbar, St. Joseph, secretary. 
October 17-18. New Hampshire Teachers’ Association, 
at Rochester. John M. Condon, Derry, secretary 
October 17-18. New York Teachers’ Association (east- 


ern zone), at Catherine L. 
tary 
October 17-18. New York 


eastern zone), at Lake 


Albany Mason, Delmar, secre- 


Association (north 
C. Edmond Yandon, New- 


Teachers’ 
Placid. 
comb, secretary 


October 19 Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation, at 


Springfield, Hugh Nixon, Boston, secretary. 

October 23—25. Maine Teachers’ Association, at Port- 
land. Richard B. Kennan, Augusta, secretary 

October 23-25 Nebraska Teachers’ Association, at 
Lincoln. Julius A. Humann, Lincoln, secretary. 

October 10-12. Utah Education Association, at Salt 


Lake City, Milton B. Taylor, Salt Lake City, secretary. 
October 10-12 Vermont Teachers’ Association, at 
Burlington. Dr, Caroline S. Woodruff, Castleton, secretary 
October 16. Vermont State School Directors’ Associa- 
t'on, at Montpelier. Mrs. Lucie Chase, Plainfield, secre- 
tary 
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the grain 


EDUCATIONAL APPROACHES 
IN THE USE OF 
COMMUNICATION 


(Continued from page 50) 

for the attention of the citizen to a variety of 
more or less trivial matters. Except in unusual 
circumstances, there is lacking that concerted im- 
pact upon the attention of the people which will 
secure a careful and sequential examination of 
public issues 

It is, of course, good that we 
such a variety of ideas and topics. Yet, at times 
it is essential that all the distributors of infor 
mation be prepared to bring this vast machine 
to focus in a sort of campaign of summation. If 


have access to 


variety is to be useful, there must also be a 
certain amount of consolidation and concentra 
tion. The individual needs more than ten minutes’ 


worth of information 


worth or a 


pamphlet’s 


Wouldn't you like to have 
on your classroom floor 


a quick-dry finish your own 
janitor applies with a mop 
that penetrates so deeply into 


that it can never show wear 
or traffic lanes 


and can be kept clean with 
just a dustless mop? 


You get all this plus a beautiful 
floor when you order 
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and 
he needs the 


crucial matters. Moreover, 
opportunity to go to the bottom 
of problems at the time when proposed solutions 
are about to be acted upon by his representatives 
Several times each year, a major issue, a number 
one problem, comes to the top of the pile ol 
innumerable public matters. We approach a de 
cision on something vital to the future. At such 
a time, machinery should be at hand to mobilize 
the thinking power of the nation and focus it 
steadily on the issue at hand until we are sure 
that the vast majority of us know what is in- 
volved. Otherwise, the decision is likely to 
represent unchallenged prejudices and be based 
on a disorganized smattering of fragments of 


consideration of 


data 

Is there not some way by which these various 
new and powerful instruments of communication, 
which can contribute so much toward the 
achievement of an informed and intelligent public 
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opinion, might synchronize their efforts so as 
to provide for a more widespread, systematic, 
concerted, and continuous treatment of major 
public issues than is now achieved? 

We believe that “in America we should give 
the people light and they will find their way.” 
But we must have enough light and keep it 
focused on a given problem long enough to en- 
able the people of the nation as a whole to see 
clearly the various implications of the problem, 
to understand the various possible solutions, and 
to judge the alternative proposals for programs 
of action. The power stations of communication 
must somehow induce more intellectual current 
in the majority of our citizens in order to gen- 
erate efficient action in the motors of our com- 
mon life. 

At present, some unity and continuity of 
treatment of the major issues of our common 
life are sometimes achieved by the techniques of 
journalism. The main currents of American life 
are gauged by shrewd observers seated at the 
editorial desks of newspapers and magazines. 
Their judgments of the importance of issues and 
events are reflected in the editorial and news 
columns of the daily press. To a considerable 
extent it is true, however, that events themselves 
dictate the headlines; that newspapers, magazines, 
radio, can only follow; that they do not create 
the news; that they can only appraise, but do 
not develop the general climate of opinion which 
determines what issues are of public 
interest at any moment 

Is it practicable to suggest that all educational 
forces, including the various newer twentieth- 
century instruments for engendering public under- 
standing, might join in some plan to focus wide- 
spread attention upon particular public problems 
for a period long enough to. make a considerable 
proportion of the American people acquainted 
with the important facts bearing on our major 
national questions, and with the various pro- 
grams of action suggested for their solution? 

For example, let us suppose that the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association were to take 
the initiative in approaching the major political 
parties, the news magazines, the radio broadcasting 
companies, the motion-picture industry, the A.L.A., 
the N.E.A., etc., to arrange for the appointment of 
a committee to study means of cooperation for 
civic education. Perhaps the committee might 
select a nonpartisan and representative board of 
experts to canvass the major public issues, and 
to plan a method for the concerted treatment 
of one of these issues each month or every two 
months by all the major instruments of com- 
munication, harnessing newspapers, magazines, 
motion pictures, radio, schools, study clubs, ex- 
tension classes, forums, etc., in a vast democrati- 
cally managed, cooperative program for the 
sustained intensive effort to understand the 
selected problem and the alternative proposals 
for its solution. To illustrate further, let us sup- 
pose that the board of experts should decide that 
the first problem to be thoroughly canvassed is, 
“How Shall We Deal With Unemployment?” 

Certainly here is a problem deserving of the 
concerted attention of the American people 
Its various aspects impinge upon the life of every 
man, woman, and child in the country. Youth in 
cities and in rural villages, the .middle-aged 
worker, the trade-unionist, the politician, the 
banker, the baker, the candlestick maker must 
pass judgment on the private efforts and public 
programs designed to assist in a solution of this 
problem And vet what concerted, carefully or 
ganized, and continuous attention has the prob- 
lem been given by the agencies which today 
exercise the most effective educational influence, 
i radio, motion pictures? 

The problem might be, “What policy shall 
America follow in foreign affairs?” Or it might 
be, “What road promises to lead us out of the 
dilemma of farm surpluses and undernourished 
people?” Or, “What to do about the rising 
national debt?” 

I take the problem of unemployment as an 
example because it is a basic one which has been 
mulled vears in thousands of 


greatest 


1.€., press, 


over for ten 
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and see 
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Now clean the other half with the 
Little Giant. You will be delighted by 
its greater efficiency, speed and 
cleaning ability. 





Concluded from page 84) 

speeches, books, magazine articles, and confer- 
ences without ever being made the subject of 
frontal attack of all the forces of enlightenment 
at one time. I, for one, am getting tired of having 
a smattering of the problem dished up month 
after month. I'd like to see us as a nation dig into 
this vital matter, surround the issue, really 
grapple with it. I’d like to see it discussed and 
studied from every angle so that we might 
stay with it long enough to get beneath the 
superficial generalities and see clearly what the 
political parties and the leaders really propose to 
do about it or what we know we want them to 
do about it 

I realize that this problem of unemployment 
light disappear from sight like a stream run- 
ning into an underground cavern if the unusual 
demands of a warring world are sufficient to 
start all the wheels. But surely we must realize 
that this would be a temporary answer to the 
problem and one which will dislocate our eco- 
nomic life even more seriously. Some day we 
must decide upon a real solution to this problem 
or lose the chance to do it democratically. This 
applies to some other crucial issues. Fruitless de- 
lay in a_ swiftly moving world is obviously 
dangerous. If a democratic society cannot use its 
machinery to answer such issues relatively well, 
the people who are the victims of the situation 
will in desperation follow a demagogue who 
promises to do it dictatorially. In my judgment, 
we must make a thoroughly organized drive on 
certain of our great problems if we are to stop 
muddling and slipping into a defeatist frame of 
mind. This kind of direction of concerted effort 
to understand our vital national issues is now 
imperatively called for and is much more im- 
portant than the innumerable “special weeks” 
we are constantly asked to promote 

Let our board of experts, acting under the 
direction of the Committee on Communication 
and Public Affairs, mobilize the facilities of the 
radio industry, the motion-picture industry, the 


BECKLEY-CARDY 


Company * Chicago. 





publishing industry, assisted by all the various 
formal and informal agencies of adult education, 
to devote during one or two months continuous 
and intensive treatment of this unemployment 
question. Break the question down into an ex- 
amination of the causes of our present situation, 
foreign and domestic, technological and scientific, 
and social and economic. Discuss and appraise the 
impact of unemployment on different age groups. 
Canvass the possibilities for dealing with un- 
employment at different age levels. Consider 
and appraise the measures undertaken by govern- 
ment such as CCC, NYA, and WPA 

Let libraries marshal the literature of employ- 
ment and unemployment. Let experts in exposi- 
tion and simplification write condensations of the 
factual data in readable form. Let radio stations 
provide a generous amount of free time on the 
air for representatives of various points of view 
to present a thorough exposition of proposed 
programs for dealing with this problem. Openly 
canvass and examine all the issues related to the 
problem. 

Can the problem be solved within the frame- 
work of a capitalist, free-market economy? If 
so, what changes must be made in the operation 
of the market, in the controls exercised by asso- 
ciations of owners and producers, consumers and 
workers, government and industry, to make the 
system work? To what extent may we combine 
more social planning, and the social and govern- 
mental controls necessary for the operation of a 
planned society, with protection of individual 
freedoms? Debate the issues openly, thoroughly ; 
but most of all, let us debate them continuously 
and in such widespread fashion that we shall 
break through the indifference and the ignorance 
of great masses of the public with regard to 
America’s number-one problem. No one solution 
would be espoused. All points of view and all 
interpretations of the facts must be presented to 
the people. Not that we would seek to supplant 
the partisan political platforms; divert attention 
from the promises of political candidates, or 
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even from the fulminations of the demagogue. 
Only let us during one period, mobilize all the 
modern agencies of communication to focus at- 
tention upon a major national problem; during 
one period seek cooperatively an _ educational 
result, namely, a widespread understanding of the 
issues and proposed programs of action for deal- 
ing with a major national problem. 

Perhaps thus we may be able to escape a major 
peril of democracy which arises from the lack of 
common understanding of, and common con- 
cern for, possible solutions of pressing social and 
economic problems. Robert Lynd has uttered a 
warning that “as a culture, we are cumulating 
our disabilities and the resulting strains incident 
to daily living at a rate faster than social legisla- 
tion, education, and all the agencies of reform are 
managing to harness our new knowledge in the 
reduction of these disabilities. We are becoming 
culturally illiterate faster than all these agencies 
are managing to make us literate in the use of 
the potentialities of the culture.” 

We may perhaps escape the peril of our 
cumulating disabilities if we can mobilize the 
agencies of communication, can harness business, 
government, and education to make a frontal 
attack upon ignorance and inertia, to make social 
reform not a ragged, intermittent sortie against 
an entrenched indifference, but a continuous, 
well-organized campaign equipped with all the 
modern weapons of communication. Before it is 
too late, we must somehow achieve by cooperative 
and peaceful means that engineering of agree- 
ment or consent which in totalitarian countries 
is secured by autocratic repression, censorship, and 
force. 

All those who feel a concern for democratic 
America must work vigorously in practical ways 
not only to keep the channels of communication 
free, but to help to get them organized and 
directed to the end that the public mind may 
be made up without too great delay, and upon 
the basis of a more widespread understanding 
of issues and events than now prevails. 









































50 YEARS 
of 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 
SERVICE 


445 No. Fourth St. 


LET’S USE NYA 
(Concluded from page 18) 
rise above the level of his family. Since the 
family has moved out of this part of the 
state, little can be told of the ultimate suc- 
cess of this part of the venture. The boy 
met promptly his payments for the glasses. 
In short, we educators need to realize 
that NYA is a part of the school system 
and that it is our duty to use it as such. 
On the one hand, we must recognize that 
these students are our employees and 
should be treated as such both in hiring 
and in firing. This is the business organi- 
zation angle of our part in the program. 
On the educational side, we should recog- 
nize the fact that these students are a per- 
sonnel and guidance responsibility and that 
the student-work program is filled with op- 
portunities for such work. NYA is here to 
stay; it’s up to us to make it pay. 





























A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
AT WORK 


(Concluded from page 24) 


of guidance, and for publishing the 
Counselor’s Bulletin previously mentioned. 
Luncheon meetings of boys’ counselors 
have proved most valuable as a source of 
knowing and _ appreciating individual 
problems. 

When all is said, however, the most vital 
part of the guidance program is the indi- 
vidual counseling which is constantly tak- 
ing place through daily contacts with many 
students. It may be merely a word we have 
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said, Or an interest we have shown in his 
hobby, that has taken effect. But, regard- 
less of the method used to convey the guid- 
ance program to each individual, it is the 
hope of each counselor that, in some way, 
he has assisted the students to discover 
themselves, to discover the world about 
them, and to adjust themselves to their 
future, as well as to their present, problems. 
THE COST OF SHORT-TERM 
BORROWING 

(Concluded from page 28 
for short periods of time. An average of .32 
per cent of the total expenditures and .47 
per cent of the current expenses of the 
public schools of Pennsylvania was re- 
quired by the interest cost of their short- 
term obligations. 

The interest cost of the short-term loans 
paid by the public schools of Utah for the 
years from 1927 to 1938 was $376,481, 
which is an average of $31,373 per vear. 
The interest cost was equivalent to .28 
per cent of the current expenditures for 
public school purposes. The greatest cost 
occurred in the depression year of 1933 
when .68 per cent of the total expendi- 
tures and .87 per cent of the current 
expenses was used for the payment of in- 
terest on short-term loans. 


Summary of Interest Cost of Short- 
Term Borrowing 

The data in Table I summarizes the in- 

terest cost of short-term loans for each 


vear during the period from 1929 to 1936 
in the States of Pennsylvania, Utah, North 
Carolina, Arizona, Louisiana, South 
Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin, Ten- 
nessee, and Idaho. It is evident that the 
costs increased during the depression years 
of 1933, 1934, and 1935. The average cost 
was 1.04 per cent of the total expenditures 
for each of the eight years recorded in the 
data. 


NEW DEPARTURES IN TEACH- 
ING EQUIPMENT 
(Concluded from page 44) 

and furnishings, wigs, beards, and paper 
costumes, table games like backgammon, 
chess, parlor croquet, and crokinole. 

When samples of all these educational 
devices in many fields are made available 
to teachers, club leaders, and playground 
supervisors, at a price within the budgetary 
limitations of the usual supply accounts, 
and when the proper display space, lend- 
ing, and accounting facilities are provided, 
the authorities will have gone a long way 
toward solving the problem of administer- 
ing an experience curriculum with a maxi- 
mum of benefit and a minimum of trouble 
and expense. The time is ripe for radically 
new departures in teaching equipment. 

- * 
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LIABILITY FOR INJURY IN 
SCHOOL-BUS TRANS- 
PORTATION 


(Concluded from page 40) 

for injury may arise. Here one might per- 
haps expect that general regulations re- 
garding common carriers of passengers 
would apply, with the degree of care ex- 
pected of such carriers. There is much con- 
flict among the courts regarding the care 
required of such carriers, but the rule has 
been set forth as follows:*® 

The carrier is bound to exercise as high a de- 
gree of care, skill, and diligence in receiving a 
passenger, conveying him to his destination, and 
setting him down safely as the means of con- 
veyance employed and the circumstances of the 
case will permit; and that should any injury 
happen to the passenger not contributed to by his 
own negligence, but due to negligence on the part 
of the carrier or its servants, damages may be 
recovered. 

No case directly in point has come to 
the author’s attention, although a New 
Jersey case approximates the situation.*” 
The bus line was a daily medium for trans- 
porting children to school. One morning 
about fifty children were waiting at the 
customary place along the line, and as the 
bus drew up they crowded around the door. 
A child was run over. At the trial the de- 
fendant’s motion for nonsuit was sustained; 
hence the evidence regarding driver neg- 
ligence did not go to the jury. Upon ap- 
peal, the supreme court stated that the 
“facts lend support to an inference of 
negligence,” and that “the weight to be 
given to this evidence is for the jury.” The 
lower court was reversed, and further pro- 
ceeding ordered which was “not incon- 
sistent with this opinion.” Accordingly, 
final disposition of the case cannot be 
reported here. 

13 Corpus Juris Secundum, 1254-55 


“Biccis et al, v. Public Service Co-ordin 
115 N. J. Law 407, 180 A. 553 (1935) 
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A SCHOOL BUILDING MADE 
TO FIT AN EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


(Concluded from page 48) 


the plaster, which is applied on the tile. In- 
terior partitions are of four-inch hollow tile 
A one-inch thick cork insulation board was 
placed on the concrete roof framing, and 
composition roofing applied over the in- 
sulation board. Construction is _ fireproof 
throughout. 

A service tunnel, four feet wide and five 
feet high, surrounds the building under the 
basement floor and just inside the foundation 
walls. Steam mains and returns, gas and water 
and drain lines are placed in this tunnel, thus 
eliminating the necessity of exposing these 
lines in the basement 
ready access for repairs 

The corridors, stairways. and toilet rooms 
have a glazed brick wainscot, a little over 
hve feet high, terrazzo floors and base, plaster 
walls above the wainscot and suspended 
plaster ceilings. Stair handrails are terrazzo 
Student metal lockers are recessed in the cor- 
ridors, and are operated either by combination 
or master key. 

Classrooms and offices have plaster walls 
and suspended plaster ceilings. All plaster is 


floor, yet providing 
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sand finish, and a yellow sand was used to give 
it a buff shading. The ceilings in the library, 
cafeteria, music, and English rooms are 
acoustically treated. Floors in the classrooms 
and offices are asphalt tile, with a wood base; 
an exception is the shop, which has a wood 
block floor, laid in mastic. 

Door frames throughout are metal, and all 
inside doors, with the exception of fire doors 
leading to the stairways and the boiler room, 
are wood. The wood doors, built-in cabinets, 
and wood trim are of brown ash. 

The building is heated with two stoker-fed 
low-pressure steel boilers, operating on a 
zoned vacuum system. Unit ventilators as well 
as direct radiation are installed in all class- 
rooms, library, and laboratories, and are 
automatically controlled by a pneumatic 
temperature-control system. The cycle of con- 
trol provides 100 per cent outside air during 
the period of room occupancy, and _ re- 
circulated air during the unoccupied periods. 
Exhaust fans for the ventilating system are 
located in two penthouses on the roof. 

The plumbing system utilizes the latest 
developments in copper pipe, vitreous china 
fixtures, silent flush valves and vacuum break- 
ers, and metal toilet partitions. 

The building has its own transformer vault, 
located in the boiler room, from which point 
light and power are distributed over the build- 
ing. Classrooms are lighted by modern semi- 
indirect fixtures, while the library fixtures are 
of the totally indirect, spun aluminum type. 

Designer of the building was Walter Scho- 
ler, A.J.A., Lafayette architect, who also dur- 
ing the past few years has 
architect for Purdue's 
program 

A breakdown of the cost reveals $150,126 
for general construction; $37,233 for plumb- 
ing, heating and ventilating; $10,654 for elec- 
trical wiring and light fixtures. Equipment 
cost $23,690; engineering. $13,590; legal fees, 
$2,000, and preliminary, $981 


served as 
extensive building 


* 
RECREATION ASSOCIATION WILI 
MEET IN CLEVELAND 
Recreation Under Present World Condition 


selected as the subject for discussion at the 


NATIONAI 


has been 
twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of the National Recreation Congress, to 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, September 30 October 4 

The officers have prepared a tentative program, calling 
for from 40 to 50 meetings, dealing with a wide variety 
of topics in the recreation field. A number of important 
leaders in the field of recreation will appear on the pre 
gram, to discuss problems connected with the planning 
administration, and financing of playgrounds and 
tion programs 


recrea 
Among the topics to be discussed 
Use of Schools for Public Recreation Prograr P) 
ning on the Playground and 
Recreation Personnel 


are 


in 


Methods of Improving 


BUILDING SCOPE OF NEW YORK CITY BOARD 
How the New York City board of 


education expects 


to spend the $241,347,000 which it is asking from the 
city to carry on its six-year building program was revealed 
recently by Deputy Supt. John E, Wade, chairman of the 
committee on buildings and sites. About twice as much 
will be spent on elementary and junior high schools as on 


sec ondary schools 


The 19 schools 14 elementary and five vocational 
high which the board hopes to erect in 1941, at 


of $60,095,000 


a cost 
are listed for construction during the next 
year. Of this sum, $35,618,740 will be used for elemen 
tary and junior-high-school construction, while the remain 
ing $24,476,652 will be expended for 


schools 


new vocational 


It is expected that most of the new buildings will be 
located in the boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens where 


building shortage exists. The estimate calls for 


a 
34 elemen 
tary and vocational high schools 3 for Manhattan 
for Bronx, 13 for Brooklyn, 10 for Queens, and 1 for 
Richmond 

The program also provides for additions to schools 
of which 5 are in the Bronx, 6 in Brooklyn, 1 n Queens 
and 2 in Richmond 

Of 128 replacements of old buildings scheduled 
will be in Manhattan, 12 in Bronx, 52 in Brooklyn 
n Queens, and 15 in Richmond 
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BELL & HOWELL Announces 





A Practical Solution to 
Visual Education Problems 
of School Executives 


In the new 3-S Plan Bell & Howell offers 
a personalized program to help school 
executives adopt or improve motion pic- 
ture Visual Education. There is a B&H 
Visual Education Specialist near you who 
will explain equipment improvements, 
film sources, and application methods 
under the Bell & Howell 3-S Plan briefly 
outlined here: 


1. 
SURVEY 


The B&H Vis- 
ual Education 
Specialist will 
survey (1) your 
plans for use 
of motion pic- ‘ 
tures and what you propose to accomplish, (2) lo- 
cation in which you propose to use equipment, 
(3) any existing need to pay for equipment on any 
of three convenient B&H payment plans. 


2. 
SUGGESTIONS 


The B&H Vis- 
ual Education 
Specialist will 
set forth rec- 
ommendations 
which fit your . . . . . 
requirements. He will explain suggestions in detail 
and provide compete information on equipment, 
film sources, and literature. 


3. 
SERVICE 


Once you de- 
cide to install 
Bell & Howell 
motion picture 
projection 
equipment, the , . — 
B&H Visual Education Specialist will supervise in- 
stallation, instruct operators, and consult with staff 
members. Because he ue permanent located in your 
territory, he will provide complete “after-the-pur- 
chase” service. 


16 mm. “ACADEMY” Filmosound 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR SCHOOL USE 


, . | ae 
Projects both sound and silent films. /“ y 


Equipped with new Safe-lock Sprockets 
and Constant- 
tension take-up. 
Precision- built 
by the makers 
of Hollywood's 
professional 
movie equip- 
ment. $298. 
e 


Use coupon be- 

low to secure 

complete in- : 

formation. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 

York; Hollywood; London. Established 1907. 
eee 

BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. ; 

Please have your nearest Visual Education Specialist 

present the BAH 3-S Plan to help solve this problem : 














Send details on projectors for ( ) sound film; silent 
film. Send free 1946 list of ( ) sound films; 16mm. 
silent films. 

Name 

School 

Address 


City State ASB 9-4¢ 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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After The Meeting 


VOX CLAMANTIS 


The boys are on the campus now, 

The feast is spread upon the board, 
The harvest of a thousand years 

By clerk and scholar reaped and stored. 


And some are spinning golden dreams, 
And some are treasuring a store 

Of revelry for unknown years, 
While chapel bells ring out once more. 


And some are straining back and limb 
To sweep a rival foeman down, 
While others bend at unsung toil 


To earn their way toward cap and gown. 


The drowsy summer days are gone, 
And autumn’s tang is sharp and clear, 
His banner flames on shrub and tree — 
The college starts another year. 
Leonard Bronner, Jr., in N. Y. Sun 


A Story for Youth 


A naturalist divided an aquarium with a clear 
glass partition. He put a lusty bass in one section 
and minnows in the other. The bass would strike 
every time a minnow approached the glass parti 
tion. After three or four days of fruitless lunging, 
which netted him only bruises, he ceased his ei 
forts, and subsisted on the provided tor 
him 

Then the naturalist removed the glass partition 
The minnows swam all around the bass, but he 
did not strike at a single one. He was thoroughly 
convinced that he could not succeed 


food 


Moral: Take another shot at the glass part’ 
tion. Mavbe it isn’t there any more Exchange 
Who's Stupid? 

Interviewer “What have vou to say about 


letters?” 
“They're stupid! I read them but | 
them.” Montreal Da'ly Star 


anonymous 

Protessor 

never answer 
Unlucky Charles 

A schoolteacher, after examination of the pupils 
in her class by the school nurse, wrote the fol 
lowing note to the parents of a certain littl 
boy. 

‘Your bo 
Will vou 
correct it? 

The next morning she 
the bov’s father, who wrote 

I don’t exactly understand what Charlie has 
but I have walloped him tonight and you 
can wallop him tomorrow. That ought to help 

Guelph Mercury 


Charles shows signs of astigmatism 
please investigate and take steps to 


received a reply from 


done 





Longer 
4 small child on her first day at school was 
found in tears by the teacher. When the teacher 
isked what was wrong the child sobbed: “They 


sav I’ve got to stay here until I’m 14.” 

The teacher smiled and said: “There’s nothing 
to crv about. You’re lucky, I’ve got to stay here 
until I’m 65 Svdnev Bulletin 
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School Buyers " News 


Announce Prize for Graphic Arts Work 

The American Type Founders Company, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has announced the presentation of 
the annual American Type Founders Cup to the 
Masonic Home & School of Fort Worth, Tex 
rhe cup is given for the best work done in the 
instruction in graphic arts during the school year 
The cup which has been won a second time, now 
becomes the permanent property of the Art 
Printers Club at the Masonic Home 


New Fast, Long-Distance Projection Lens 

The Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., has announced a fast, long- 
distance projection lens for Filmo 16mm. pro- 
jectors, which increases the light transmission, yet 
does not sacrifice definition or sharpness. This 
new 3%-in. lens will produce the same size pic- 
ture at a distance of 64 feet that the 

in. lens does at 37 feet 

This firm has also announced a modernization 
plan for earlier Filmosounds, which makes it pos 
sible to produce the same superior sound quality 
as today’s machines. A “Conversion Booklet” is 
available which describes such important features 
as pilot light, take-up assembly, silent film speed 

Complete information is available by writing 
to Bell & Howell, in Chicago 


standard 


Type ME Centrifugal Fans 


The New York Blower Company, 32nd St 
and Shields Ave., Chicago, Ill., has announced 
new technical bulletins, which describe the Type 
ME Centrifugal fans, with both slow-speed and 


high-speed wheels. The new 1940 editions contain 
the standardization of sizes and construction as 
idopted by the National Association of Fan 
Manufacturers. A copy of one or both of these 
publications will be sent upon request 


New 400 foot, 16mm. Steel Reel 


The Bell & Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave 
Chicago, Ill., have announced a new 400 ft.. 
lomm. steel reel, which is s'milar in design to 


its larger counterpart and has the same inherent 
advantages. The spring steel flanges are rigid 
enough to hold the film in perfect alignment, yet 
resilient that they will not take an out 
of-position set. The flanges are precision 


are so 


iligned 


and they stay aligned, with no uneven wobble 
or rewind 
The new reel retains the touch threading” 


feature, so that the film need not be 
a hub slot for threading on the reel 
ire rustproof, chipproof, and 
reel fits the regular B-H 400 ft., 
film cans. It is priced at 65 
formation is available 
Company 


inserted in 
The 
scratchproot 
lomm 
cents 
from the 


reels 
The 
aluminum 
Complete in 
Bell & Howell 


Too Tough to Die 


Tombstone, Ariz., known widely as a town 
which was “too tough to die,” has many points 
of interest within its borders. Not the least is 


High 


School, 


which is a 


the Tombstone Union 





The Dodge School Bus which has 
carried children of the Tombstone 
High School 100,000 miles. 








September, 1940 


balanced 
Arizona state 


offering a 
under the 


institution, 
studies 


well-organized 
curriculum of 
school program. 

he school which serves the ranches and mining 
camps for miles around, has a Dodge school bus 
that has an unusual record. It is a 1935 one-and- 
one-half-ton truck with a 40-passenger body, 
and has run more than 100,000 miles over un- 
improved mountain roads. It is in daily opera- 
tion and has never had an accident or serious 
mechanical trouble. The school authorities laugh- 
ingly say that the bus is as tough as the town 
vas in its early mining-camp days 


New Presto Stapler 

The Presto Stapler illustrated below sells for 
only 50 cents, complete with 500 staples. It is 
streamlined, modern, and is beautifully finished in 
rich wine color. It has a noiseless black rubber 
base. It is a very necessary and attractive piece 
of desk equipment and should serve a ready need 
in every schoolroom 





The new Presto Stapler. 


Now the nuisance of pins and clips can be 
eliminated and with the Presto Stapler is assured 
a more ready fastening of papers, memorandums, 
bulletins, and classroom items 

The Presto Stapler can be ordered from school- 
supply jobbers or will be sent postpaid by Metal 
Specialties Mfg. Co., 3208 Carroll Ave., Chicago. 


Lock 


Announce New Combination Shackle 


The National Lock Company, Rockford, IIL, 
has announced a_ new _ full-size, combination 
shackle lock, No. 275, which is sturdily con- 
structed of extra heavy die-cast case and steel, 


has large-size numerals 


for easy reading, and 
sells at a very low 
price 

The new No. 275 
lock has the ratchet 
tvpe of dialing for 
rapid operation; _ its 
mechanical parts are 
rustproof; the combi- 
nation disks are of 
brass; and the lock is 
self-locking when the 
shackle is inserted to 
give added _ safety 
igainst student care- 
lessness 


—— 


= Complete information 
New National Lock will be furnished 
No. 275. promptly upon request 


Fluorescent Lamp Guide 


Westinghouse Lamp Division of Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has announced a_ new booklet, 


Lighting,” a guide to the use of 
lamps and equipment 


Fluorescent 
Mazda-F 


New Crayon Package 
The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, has announced a new chalk crayon package, 


which has proved widely popular. The box con- 
tains nine sticks of “poster pastello,” a chalk 
cravon in brilliant colors, especially popular tor 
classroom use for student murals. The new box 


courages color effects and combinations which 
1ave the modern punch and distinctiveness 
Complete information is available by writing 
to Dept. P, The American Crayon Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio 
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THE WEBSTER DICTIONARY 
NEW HOME 

Some years ago it became the privilege of the 
writer, during a visit to Springfield, Mass., to 
see the manuscript of the original Noah Webste: 
dictionary. It was lodged in a vault in the office 
of the G. & C. Merriam Company. No one could 
view this bundle of manuscript and proof sheets 


IN 


without gaining the impression that with the 
passing of time it has become a memorable 
document in which the American people have 


a proprietary 
recently 


interest. The manuscript has been 
transferred to the just completed new 
home of the G. & C. Merriam Company, wher« 
it is the most highly treasured portion of a col 
lection of materials through which the history of 
American dictionary making may be traced 
The original Webster manuscript was dignified 
into a printed volume which saw the light of 
day in 1828, one hundred and twelve years ag 
and was called an American Dictionary of thx 
English Language. This great work, America’s 
first unabridged dictionary, treated some 70,000 
words. Issued in two volumes and selling at $20, 
an edition of 2,500 copies sufficed for thirteen 
years; the dictionary was too large and expensive 
to find a ready popular sale. Undaunted, Webster 
issued in 1840 a corrected and enlarged 
edition which found a small market 


second 
The revision 


of an appendix was completed just prior to 
Webster’s death in New Haven in 1843; his 
magnum opus was left “lying stranded like 


Robinson Crusoe’s boat, a vessel too big for the 
builder to launch.” 

Successive revised editions followed, and the 
grew in and content. The various 
editions found acceptance by the American people 
because each new dictionary grew in content suffi- 
ciently to keep abreast with its day and with 
the wants of the public 

And now follows the crowning chapter in the 
story of the Webster dictionary. Let us quote 
from a souvenir booklet issued at the opening of 
the 


volumes size 


new Merriam building 

In 1934, under the editorship of William Allan 
Ne on, then president of Smith College. with Dr. Thomas 
A. Kn i eneral editor, appeared Webster’s New 
Internationa Dictionary second editior which set new 
standard pleteness and authority. In preparing it 
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The new building 


special editors, leaders in every field of activity, 
worked for eight years: Joseph Sweetman Ames, presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkin Fiske Kimball, director of the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art; the late Reverend Patrick 
Joseph Healy of the Catholic University of America; 
Milo Smith Ketchum, dean of the College of Engineer- 
ng at the University of Illinois; Roscoe Pound, dean 
of Harvard Law School and scores of others of equal 
rank. This edition represented the most ambitious project 
f cooperative scholarship ever undertaken in America. 

Prepared at the tremendous cost of $1,300,000, this 
new Merriam-Webster contains the greatest amount of 
nformation ever packed into one volume; 600,000 entries 
(122,000 more than any other dictionary); thousands of 
encyclopedic articles 12,000 illustrations, including 
numerous color plates and halftones. Additional tens of 


thousands of dollars have been expended on a Reference 


History of the World (edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
L.L.D., of Harvard University), which, together with 
special historical maps and photogravures, has been added 
to the dictionary material to comprise Webster's New 
International Dictionary, second edition, with Reference 
History 

In 1936 appeared the Fifth Edition of Webster’s 


Collegiate Dictionary abridged fron 


Webster's 


New 


of the G. & C. Merriam Company at Springfield, Massachusetts. 


International Dictionary, second edition This handy, 
desk-size dictionary, the largest of a long line of abridg- 
ments, becomes increasingly popular each year, and is 


recognized as 


kind 


In paying tribute to the founder, Noah Web- 
ster, for a work which has become an indispen- 
sable helpmate to every man and woman 
employing the English language, something should 
be said of those who have since built upon that 
foundation and rendered the superstructure a 
most worthy one. 

There can be no doubt that the splendid men 
recently and now in charge of the enterprise 
possessed the vision, the energy, and the enter- 
prise to rear the project to its highest possibilities. 
They have rendered a vast service not only to 
their constituency in this country but to the 
literary world as a whole as well. 

Thus, a worthy project deserves a worthy 
home. We express to the G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany our appreciation for their splendid achieve- 
ment 


the standard of its 
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Century Fountains are standard because 


THE HEAD OF 
THE CLASS IN 
CAFETERIA 
EQUIPMENT! 


bar ct MR ae cn g 


i 
<« 


DRINKING 
Your first 


cost is usually Century fountains can be used by all children 
the last when ’ 


the ealleterie te belle with absolute safety to all. For water from the 
by PIX ... and your lips of the drinker cannot possibly fall back on 
food service is made sim- the nozzle. All Century fountains which are equip- 
pler and faster by the planning ped with the No. 700 Patented Automatic Bubb- 
— rn ie agen epee shige sat ler Head meet every requirement of the American 
eover the feeding needs of the modern Public Health Association and have been ap- 


school. That is why PIX Equipment is to- proved for use in all United States Government 
day the accepted standard for school cafeterias departments. 
and kitchens. 


FREE T° SCHOOL EXECUTIVES—this interesting illus- - Century Drinking Fountains assure you absolute 


trated book on food service planning and modern- sanitation and water economy. Send for a free 
ization, Filled with photographs and menu suggestions. catalog today. 


ausERT PICK CO.1nc Teil CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 
America’s Leading Food Service Equipment House BELLEVILLE ILLINOIS 


BE SAFE WITH UNIVERSAL 
FIRST QUALITY BLEACHERS 
IMPROVED YOU MAY SAVE A FEW DOLLARS OF INITIAL COST BY BUY- 
ING SECOND GRADE BLEACHERS .. . BUT HIGHER MAIN- 
44 > sad TENANCE AND DEPRECIATION WILL SOON MAKE THEM 
COST MUCH MORE! 
TYPE - atv % = a Sag ¢2 The time to truly save, by reducing 
=< er = = 3 maintenance cost and depreciation, 
. — = is the day you buy your bleachers. 
TUB ULAR - Universal bleachers are top quality, 


properly designed and carefully 


Pattern No. 8035 STEEL CHAIR . made from select materials, assur- 


ing a longer useful life at lower 


Seat 5 ply 5/16” Birch Veneer, compound curve, manufactured fee 2-2 Se maintenance cost. 
with casein glue. Seat panel will not tip at front or back —- \ 
when chair is open for use. \ Write today for informative bulle- 


The posts and legs manufactured from 15 gauge high carbon ae Bf tins and price estimate to meet 
steel. Solid welded 7%" tubing. Centerless ground with steel your needs. Shipment from stock. 
domed glides welded at points of floor contact. 


The braces in posts and legs made from 20 gauge steel with 
%" steel rod driven through same and securely riveted at 
each end. 

The test of this chair revealed that the chair would sustain 
a weight of 3,698 pounds before failure developed. 


Write for catalogue and price list. 


ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Largest exclusive manufacturers of folding chairs oan Vaataaianane pore UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 
M R E 
READING, MICHIGAN - CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 





